Sold    by   Chemists   and    Perfumers   throughout    the    World. 
The  New  (Indian)  Perfume  (Registered.)         ssst  ||  |"*|  |  K  I    A    IV  I    A  A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Flowers. 

7  -The   Scent    par   excellence    of  the         Yf  M  M  I      ■»  NANA     Patronised  by  H.M.  Queen  A.exandr 

Season."  ■       ■    ■  ^^  ■■       m  -m  m    +  m  m  m    «  Perfu  ^  Soap   8aohet 

\B[  J.     GROSSMITH     &     SON,     WHOLESALE     PERFUMERS,     NEWGATE    8TREET,     LONDON. 
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[Registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  for  transmission  t>y  post  as  a  newspaper.! 

EXCELSIOR      BAKING   POWDER 

IS    THE    BEST    OBTAINABLE    IN    AUSTRALIA. 


Itevieto  of  Reviews,  20/10/03. 


"  Accurate=to=the=Second." 


DUEBER=HAMPDEN 

. .  WATCHES  . . 


For  Discriminating  People  who  want  "The  Best." 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-ITampden  Com- 
pany.' Some  make  Watch 
Movements,  some  make"  Watch 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


"  Lever  Set"  and  Cannot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

"  The  400,"   The   Ladies'  Watch. 

"John  Hancock"  21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

"Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look   for  the  name   "  Dueber  "   in   the   case. 
Write   for  our  "  Guide   to  Watch   Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH    WORKS, 


CANTON,    OHIO 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  Advertiser  please  mention  tne  Review  of  ..eviews. 
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"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE   GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Proof. 

Made    of    STEEL    TUBE,  with    Malleable    IRON 
YTTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  wovea 
via  to  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


MURDER    WILL    OUT.— I. 

Sykes:  "  My  wife  says  she's  going  fishing  with 
me,  and  this  is  a  little  ruse  I'm  working  up  to 
prevent  her  wanting  to  go  again.  You  know  how 
womenfolk  scare  the  fish!" 

(Continued   on   page   iii.) 


WHAT    IS    CATARRH? 

CATARRH  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  adjoining  passages.  If  this  inflamma- 
tion is  not  arrested  it  invades  the  passages  which  lead 
from  the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat,  and  lungs.  It 
injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of  taste 
and  smell,  renders  the  breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the 
affected  tissues,  consumes  the  nasal  cartilages.  The  dis- 
charge causes  dyspepsia,  also  consumption, 

A  great  proportion  of  all  Australians  have  Catarrh  in 
either  the  first  stage  or  chronic  form.  Probably  20  per 
cent,  of  all  the  people  we  meet  have  but  one  good  nostril 
—the  other  is  clogged  with  catarrhal  deposits  or  by  some 
weakness  whose  parent  was  a  neglected  cold.  This  forces 
them,perhapB  unconsciously,  to  breath  through  the  mouth, 
and,  unless  attended  to,  will  result  in  lifelong  annoyance 
and  serious  trouble.  Home  treatment  with  our  Medicator 
willrestore  the  organ  to  natural  condition 
and  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions 
properly  and  healthfully. 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR, 

For  the  treatment  of  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Head- 
ache, Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Colds,  Coughs,  Neural- 
gia, Catarrhal  Deafness,  La  Grippe,  Ac.  Rest  re  * 
lost  taste  and  smell.     Sweetens  offensive  breath. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  C.  Id 
5n  the  Head,  and  all  nasal  inflammations  It 
soothes,  cleanses  and  heals.  Contains  no  in- 
jurious drugs. 

PRICE  —Complete  outfit,  which  includes  one 
Medicator,  one  bottle  of  Inlmlent.  and  one  b  >x 
of  Ointment,  10/-  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of 
Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Enough  Compound  Inhalent  goes  with  each 
Medicator  to  last  four  months,  making  this  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  REMEDY  on  the 
MARKET. 

Thousands  now  in  use,  giving  perfect  satis- 
faction. Address  Orders  to 

Star  Novelty  Company. 

PREMIER    BUILDINGS, 

229-231    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catch* 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 


Send   for  Illustrated   Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates,  and   Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128   FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


MENTION     THIS     PAPER- 


DON'T  CAST 
A  SHADOW 

Over  your  life,  suffering 
from  defective  hearing  or 
Deafness,  when  you  can 
obtain 

WIL80N  COMMON- 
SENSE  EARDRUMS 
They  take  the  shape  of 
the  ear— they  are  as  soft 
as  the  skin  ;  they  concen- 
trate the  waves  of  sound 
on  to  the  natural  drum, 
restoring  the  hearing 
power.  They  are  invis- 
ible when  in  use  and  per- 
fectly comfortable— one 
forgets  all  about  them, 
fiimple  illustrated  direc- 
tions with  every  set  (pair 
of  Drums,  inserter  and 
forceps).  IheQueensland 
bushman  by  himself  in 
his  own  home  gets  bene- 
ficial results  as  easily  as 
the  city  man  purchasing: 
a  get  at  our  office.  The 
accumulated  successes  of 
years  uphold  the  sales. 
Our  delighted  patients 
everywhere  recommend 
them.  One  says  "they  are 
the  difference  between 
light  and  darkness  to 
me."  We  say,  "  Don't  re- 
main in  the  shadow." 
Book  that  tells  all  mailed  free.  Why  not  writ  for  one  to-day  ? 
Sole  Australasian  Agent  for  the  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Company  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  U.S.A.. 

J.    CHALMERS, 
Premier  Buildings,  229-231   Collins  St.,  Melb. 
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THE 


ganrcrbury  times,  I  i 


The    National   Weekly    Magaxin*    ef   New 
Zealand. 

Sixty-eight  Pages,  Illustrated. 


AN    UNEQUALLED 
ADVERTISING    MEDIUM. 


•  ^•^e^>»^.»<>y»^>^yt^t<:vt 


Read  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony. 

LARGE    FOREIGN     OIROULATION. 

♦ 

PRICE    8IXPENCE. 


J  Subacrlptlon-PoiUa-e  paid,  per  Annum,   in  advance  : 

^        New  Zealand  and  Australia,  24/-;  Great  Britain    37/-        £ 


PROPRIETORS  and  PUBLISHERS: 

Cbe  Eyttelton  Cimes  Company  Ltd.,  | 

Chrlstchurch,  Now  Zealand. 


LITERATURE-ART— AGRICULTURE— 8T00E- 
BREEDINO  -DAIRYING  -  HORTICULTURE  - 

POULTRY-KEEPING-  PIG EON-HOMING- 
8rORTS  and  PASTIMES- MUSIC  and  DRAMA- 
SOCIETY -COLONIAL    and    GENERAL     NEWS 
a»d  POLITICS. 


:i  i 


Agents  in  Australia :  GORDON  &  GOTCH  Ltd.      X 

8YDNEY,    MELBOURNE,    ADELAIDE 
BRISBANE,    PERTH,    Etc. 


On   Sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Ncvi  Agents. 


IDEAL    HEATING 
SYSTEM. 


HEALTHFUL-HYGIENIC-ECONOMICAL. 


No  Smoke,  No  Soot,  No 
Ashes,  to  damage  the 
Furnishing  of  the  Rooms. 
On  Exhibition  in  Our  Showrooms. 


JOHN  DANKS  &  SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 
391   Bourke  Street, 
MELBOURNE. 


I 
3 

"radiators. 

RADIATORS. 

RADIATORS. 


The  "Enterprise" 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  hare  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
vrrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "crow's  feet"  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD"  ,*■ 

Given   Away  with  each    Rollat.     4/D 


Roller  and  Sample  Jar 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO., 

Bex  138,  Q.P.O.  MKLBOURNi 
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MURDER   WILL   OUT— IL. 
Farmer  Green:   "  Yes,   sir;   jist  the  place  fer  any- 
one  that  wants   quiet   an'    seclusion." 

Mr.    C.    Clusive:    "  Well,    I'll    bring   my   wife    over 
to-morrow,  and  if  it  suits  we'll  buy  at  once." 
(Continued  on  page   vii.) 


MR.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

1st.— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder  ma- 
terial, which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  betters  than  the 
old  type,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  and  is  more  natural 
in   tone,   more   distinct,   and   of  exceptional   loudness. 

2nd.— The  new  Model  "C"  Reproducer,  for  all  machines 
(except  Gem),  which  has  two  absolutely  new  and  import- 
ant features,  viz.,  a  built-up,  indestructible  diaphragm, 
very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  of  sapphire,  shaped 
like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Reproducer  arm  that 
the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the  groove  of  the  Re- 
cord; the  contact  surface  is  very  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  old  ball  type,  and  in  consequence  can  follow  the 
undulations  of  the  Record  without  that  tendency  to  jump 
from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the  case  with  the  old  style. 
That  harshness  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the  re- 
production of  the  Phonograph  and  kindred  machines  is 
now  entirely  overcome,  the  result  being  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  musical  effect  most  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "Gem"  will  be  equipped  with  the  Model 
B.  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with  the 
higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and   the   new   Moulded   Record. 

PRICES    ON    APPLICATION. 


EDISON    PHONOGRAPH    CO. 

Universal  Ohambors, 
325     COLLINS    STREET,     MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  505. 


The  Oldsmobile  "Goes'* 

"Nothing  to  ivatch  but  the  road. " 

The  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  trouble  is  obtained  by  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  this  World  Standard  Runabout.  No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order — no 
"breakdowns" — every  part  of  the  simple,  strong  and  practical  construction  or  the  Oldsmobile 
is  readily  accessible  and  easily  understood.     Beware  of  imitation j  and  infringements. 

Price  $650.00  at  Factory 

Runs  thirty  miles  on  one  gallon  of  petrol— Climbs  any  hill — Goes  through  the  muddiest  roads  and  is 
proclaimed  by  7,000  ibtrs  as  "The  Best  Thing  on  Wheels."    Write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  5 


Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  Midi.,  U.  S. 


Selling  Agencies— Knowles  Auto,  and  Motor  Power  Co.,  22  Bridge  St. 
Australia;  W.  A.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Auckland.  N.  Z. 


9 
Sydney, 
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£175 


PUZZLE  COMPETITION 

Open  to  readers  of  "The  New  Idea," 


!r.  ;r.c  issue  of  "  THE  NEW  IDEA"  for  JUNE,  the  proprietors  threw  open 
to  its  readers — the  women  of  Australasia — an  engrossingPUZZLE  COMPETITION, 
with  prizes  valued  at  ii75-  Twelve  sets  of  puzzle  pictures,  representing  well-known 
towns  in  Australasia,  will  be  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  journal.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  readers  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  correct  solutions. 


Sets  of  Pictures  and  full  details  are  now  appearing 
in  "The  New  Idea." 


PRIZES    OFFERED. 
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FIRST  PRIZE.-  Magnificent  Grand  Upright 
Lindahl  Piano.  Price.  100  Guineas.  (Agents, 
Buttons  Proprietary  Ltd.,  of  Bourke  St,  Mel- 
bourne.) This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  reader 
of  "  The  New  Idea  "  from  whom  the  Editor  receives 
a  set  of  pages  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  solutions.  We  chose  this  instrument  as  be- 
ing absolutely  the  best  prize  obtainable  in  Austral- 
asia for  100  Guineas.  This  style  of  Lindahl  Piano 
is  perhaps  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers 
at  Suttons  Music  Warehouses,  Bourke  Street,  Mel- 
bourne; 33  and  35  Sturt  Street,  Ballarat;  and  19  Pall 
Mall,   Bendigo. 

SECOND     PRIZE— £50     Dress    Allowance   of 

£10  per  annum  for  five  years  to  the  reader  sending 
in  the  second  largest  number  of  correct  solutions. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  Highest-grade  Wonderful 
Wertheim  Drop-Head  Sewing  Machine,  price 
£13,  with  all  attachments.  For  genuine  value 
the  Wertheim  has  no  superior,  and  has  been  selected 
by  us  because  of  this  fact.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  third  largest 
number   of    correct    solutions. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. -A  High-grade  Gramo- 
phone, the  most  marvellous  talking  machine  in  the 
world.  It  reproduces  the  human  voice  and  all  musical 
instruments  with  lifelike  accuracy.  Six  records  are 
given  with  the  Gramophone.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  In  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  correct  solutions. 


Watch  "The  New  Idea"  for 

Monthly  Seta  of  Puzzle  Pictures. 

Send  3/-  for  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  T.  8HAW  FITCHETT, 

167-9  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


TBI  1AMOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS;     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION. 

*  hose  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  el 
Bieathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  tht 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voios, 
*nd  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  whtri 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  do«e  is  generally 
•ufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


1ST  BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 


"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
iweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectora  ed  matter.  I  had  been 
■feated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption, and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
»t  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sf  nt  to  you  for 
*  oourse  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
eomplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"  Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'    TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.      CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronohitis  Cure.  I  suffered  fo>-  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
10  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
Are.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  ■  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
4ose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  ycur  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTI5URY." 


GRATITUDE   AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
rears  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
mme  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronohitis  Cure 
Sj  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
af  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE    &    CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

#ROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
m  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  fpiite  cured  by  three  dos.s. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  vours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale   Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
ur.der  circumstances  Which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct -healing 
power.  81gned  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
arid  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes:— "After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefU, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  sinoe 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma. 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  oured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.— P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowlt'i 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  ana 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  yon 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Broncliitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me.—  (Mrs  )  JOHU 
RAH  ILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

'  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  ol 
mine,  with  splendid  effeot.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous.— 1). 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronohitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly.— O.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Viotoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Our* 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronohitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  SEYTER,  Bourka, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medioine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medioine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  1 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody.— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronio  Asthma  and  Bronohitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  oan  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W/' 

"  Last  year  I  8,*<tered  severely  from  Bronohitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  ■ 
very  bad  Bronchitis.— A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"Your  Bronohitis  Cure  has  done  me  muoh  good.    This  is  a  new  »t- 

rjrience,  for  all  the  medioine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  wor*e. 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronohitis  Cure  I  got  from  yoa 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magioal  in  it* 
effects.— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enooh's  Point,  via  Parlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  lookli.g  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  ateaar 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronohitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


propared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Che  m  let,  Geelonfj,  Victoria. 

Bmallsica,  2».  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d.     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  looeUr. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Review*. 
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Alston's  Patent  Steel  (Uindmllls 

Made  in  all  sizes  from  £5  10s. 


My  Mills  are  imitated 
tymany.butexcelled 
by  none  Hundreds 
of  Tesfunonials 
euived.  Eight  Gold 
Medals  awarded. 

A  Friend  in-need, 
A  Friend  in-dced 


The   First   Com 
the  Only  Cost. 

No  Attention 
Required. 


The  Best  Invest- 
ment for  House, 
Stock.or  Garden. 

I    make     Wind- 
mills  a    Special 
Line,  not  a  side 
show. 


October  20,  iyoj. 


MAS 

No  Equal 

The  Most 
Lasting. 

The  Most 
Reliable. 


ALSTON'S  STEEL-FRAMED  GALVANISED  STOCK  TROUCH. 


The  Best  Trough 
Kver  Invented. 
Will  not  crack, 
leak,  rot,  or  rust. 

All  Lengths. 

Write   me    your 

requirements. 


Send  for  Catalogus. 


JAMES    ALSTON, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
Queen  e  Bridge.  80UTH  MELBOURNE. 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 
BEAUTIFIED 


The  only  article  which  really 
affords  nourishment  to  the 
hair,  prevents  baldneBs, 
grcyness,  preserves  and 
strengthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  Nature  provides 
for  its  preservation,  is— 

ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR   OIL. 


Xi£°1\Vt   ^e-   hair   becomes   dry   and   weal 
feeds     the     hair,    removes    scurf   and    harshness 
?h«    Protducef  a  strong  and  healthy  growth     it  ?s 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

G&  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
Articles,  of  Hatton  Garden.  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations.  ° 


PRICES  :-. 

106, 

12/6,  16/6,2I/» 

25/-  to  £20 

Of  all 

Stationers 

Ask  for 

The  '  SWAH 


CATALOGUE   POST  FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD. 

93»  Cheapside.  London.  Eng. 


British  Make 


Unshrinkable 
Underwear^ 


To  get  your  skin  always  to  act  well,  is  the 
Hue  key  to  health   according  to  the    highest  medical 
authority.    In  order  to  achieve  this  you  have  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  your  underwear. 
Britannia   Vests,     Pants,    Combinations.   &c 
also  Hose  and  Half-Hose  for  Indies  and   Gen. 
tlemen,   and   Chiidren's   Socks,    are    the   Best 
|  Money  can  Buy      They  are  reasonable  in   pnee  a nj!*t 
alTtastes  and  pockets.  ™1™1 

Insist  on  Britannia  and  no7h]ng  but 
BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  UNDERWEAR 

1  Obtainable  at  all  Drapery  and  Hosiery  St  ores 

See  that  "Britannia  -  and  the  above  trade  mark  I. 
stamoed  on  every  garment 


r°r  "^^""t^*^^^  Please  mention  the  Review  o71tevTew7 


toher  20,  W03. 
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VII. 


MURDER   WILL   OUT.— III. 
Sykes:  "  Come  on.      You  insisted  on  coming;  now 
I   hope   you'll   be  pleased." 
Mrs.   Sykes:    "  Oh,    save  me   from  these  perils!" 

(Continued   on  page   ix.) 


30  Days' 
Free  Trial. 

Every  WEAK,  NERVOUS,  and  ENFEEBLED 
MAN  or  WOMAN  will  find  ELECTRICITY,  as  sup- 
plied by  our  PERFECTED  and  PATENTED  ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC BELT,  a  wonderful  restorative  to 
robust  health  and  vigour.  TEST  IT,  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  We  ask  the  readers  of  this  paper  to 
remember  that  this  offer  is  made  by  a  firm  with 
twenty-five   years'    reputation   in   Australia. 

We  desire  that  every  sufferer  should  wear  this 
marvellous  Belt,  and  test  its  healing  virtues  for 
thirty  days,  as  we  are  certain  that  it  will  cure, 
and  that  the  wearer,  after  the  month's  trial,  will 
then  prefer  to  keep  rather  than  return  the  Belt. 
Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  regain  your  Health, 
for  He3lth  means  Wealth,  Health  and  Strength  means 
Happiness  in  mind  and  body.  Enjoy  a  full  measure 
of  life  by  being  strong  and  robust  to  a  vigorous  old 
age. 

Remember,  we  give  a  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 
with  each  Electric  Belt  that  it  will  permanently 
cure  you.  If  it  does  not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid. 

Send  for  our  ELECTRA  ERA  and  Price  List  (post 
free),  explaining  our  different  appliances  for  BOTH 
SEXES,  also  TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical. 

Address— 

Elect-  #c  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.   W. 

63  ELIZABETH   STREET,    SYDNEY. 


ailenbimjs  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  "  AUenburys 
The  *«  AUenburys 


Milk    Food    No. 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  1 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 


The  «» AUenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easilv 

digested  diet.      The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that—"  No  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  435   BOURKE   ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Kaye's 
Worsdell's 

BEST   FAMILY     ^fll-- 
MEDICINE.  JrlJIS. 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  effeotual  Aperient 
Are  unequalled,  and  beyond  this,  they  b-ace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
•very  organ  in  healthy  action,  tuus  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfect  health. 
They  are  a  CERTAIN   CURE   for   INDIGESTION,   BILIOUS- 
NESS,   HEADACHE,    DYSPEPSIA,    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVHR  and  KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,  Etc. 
For  Ladies  of  all  Ages  they  are  invaluable.    Sold  by  all  Stores,  1/8. 


TOOTH- A  CHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SLEEPLESS    NIGHTS 
PREVENTED. 


PREVENTS     DECAY. 
SAVES     EXTRACTION. 


Nervine. 


Give*  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nerves  in 
decayed  teeth.    Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLE8,  ESQ.,  M.D.R.N.,  says:  "Nothing  oan 
be  better;  it  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  the  tooth." 

Dr.  Q.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.,  F.B.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  says  :  "I  have  a 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  pain. 
It  is  douotless  the  best  remedy  for  Toothache. ' 

SOLD    BY  ALL    STORES,    1\8. 


Vvz  mutual  advantage  when  you  wiiie  to  uu  aavtitisci  please  rneuuou  tuw  Ueviww  of  Reviews. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLINC  TRUNK  OUCHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FR>UIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  leverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,   Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.-" I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  toll 
you  what  <  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  tn  I^iXrl^^^^ 
About  mx  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT/    I  did  so,  and  the 


truly, (August  8,  1900)/ 


The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simnlv 
marvelloi-       It  is,  in  fact,  Nacre's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  «  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  ■  FRUIT  SALT  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


>»♦*»**>♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦» 


A   BOX   OF 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


A  complete  library  for  the  children,  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  24  books] 
bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper, 
with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong' 
handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to 
your  little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these 
characters,  and  the  host  of  queer  animals— to 
jay  nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk— that  people  this  child's  fairy-land 


And  no  other  children's  library  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is 
illustrated,  and  the  drawings  throughout,  num- 
bering over  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed 
solely  for  this  series  by  the  well-known  chil- 
dren's artists,  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr 
Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  set  for  the  little  Grand  Duchess, 
writes*.  "lam  enchanted  with  the  admirable 
picture*" 


Sent  Post  Free  to  any  address  in  Australasia  on   receipt  of  10/-. 

"REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA, 

167-169    QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mentie: 


October  20,  1903. 
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ki  i' 'V# /ft  /I  •*  >:: 


MURDER    WILL    OUT.— IV. 
Mr.   C.   Clusive:   "  Goodness  gracious! 
let    us    flee    from    this    horrible    place, 
have  it  for  a  gift,   let  alone  buy  it." 

(Continued  on  page  xi.) 


Elizabeth, 
I    wouldn't 


GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prematura 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  you» 
hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  3s.,  4s.,  5s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm  and  all  Parasitical  Di  eas  s  of  the  Head,  i 
for  making  Hair  gr  -w  on  Bald  Pa:  ches. 
Price  5s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  HafP 

to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.  extm. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  Syaa«p* 

R  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS  STREET,   MELBOURNE 


A   PERFECT    Food    for    Infants." 

Mks.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  "  Baby." 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

Neave's 
Food 

For  INFANTS  and    INVALIDS. 


44  Very    carefully   prepared    and  hiehly   nutritious/' — 
LANCET. 

"  Admirab!y  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  young 
persons."— Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D. 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgoons,  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN 


USED   IN   THE 

IMPERIAL 


NURSERY. 


GOLD   MEDAL 

Woman's   International    Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers :    JOSIAH   B.    NEAVE   &  CO  , 
Fordingbridge,  England. 


RUPTURE  CURED 

"**■     ■  ««ti    W|TKoUT 

%^/^v        operation,   pain    or    dependence 
upon   Trusses. 
The  only  humane  treatment 

Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent 
Cure  is  obtained  by  my  improved 
combined  treatment.  Send  for 
Treatise,  "  Rupture  and  its  Cure." 

SURGEON    LANGSTOIM, 

M.R.C.S,  ENG.. 
129  COLLINS  STREET.  MELB. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  /.  ■ , . 


.vertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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EtHEl  MATISM    AM)   SCIATICA    CURED    BY 

VITADATIO. 


Stawell, 

July    14.    1903. 
Miv  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  testily  to  the 
wonderful  effects  of  VITADATIO  as  a  medicine.  For 
over  twelve  years  I  suffered  from  Rheumatism  and 
Sciatica.  I  became  so  bad  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  my  employment,  which  I  might  state  is  that 
of  engine-driving.  After  trying  several  remedies, 
which  failed  to  give  me  any  relief,  I  was  induced  to 
give  MTADATIO  a  trial,  with  the  result  that  after 
taking  twelve  large  bottles  I  was  perfectly  cured,  and 
now,  after  four  years,  I  can,  without  fear,  testify  to 
its  permanency.  I  would  strongly  urge  anyone  suffer- 
ing as  I  did  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  remain, 

Yours  gratefullv, 

G.  W.  DAI  IE. 


HYDATIDS   ON   THE   LUNGS. 

DRIVEN  OUT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  AND  CURED 

BY 

VITADATIO. 

Frank    Street, 

Off  Munro  Street, 

Coburg, 

rn    „  March  27,  1901. 

To  Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir,— For  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanitv,  1 
make  this  statement.  Five  years  a^o  1  was  very  ill 
and  was  reduced  to  a  shadow.       The  doctor  who'  waft 


treating  me  said  I  was  suffering  from  consumption  and 
he  could  not  cure  me.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1898,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  for  many  years  over- 
seer in  the  Printing  Department  at  Pentridge,  and  who 
had  to  give  up  that  position  on  account  of  suffering 
from  consumption,  and  who  had  derived  great  benefit 
from  VITADATIO,  advised  me  to  call  at  your  institute, 
47  Bourke  Street,  and  consult  you.  I  did  so,  and  you 
advised  me  to  give  VITADATIO  a  fair  trial,  as  it  was 
a  sure  cure  for  me.  I  commenced  with  the  medicine, 
and  in  a  short  time  my  disease  began  to  pass  away 
from  my  system.  I  persevered  with  VITADATIO  for 
some  time,  gradually  getting  stronger,  and  eventually 
I  became  quite  well,  and  gained  (ll)  one  and  a  half 
stone  in  weight.  It  is  now  three  years  since  I  left  off 
taking  VITADATIO,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  disease 
has  entirely  left  the  system,  as  I  have  not  had  a  return 
of  the  old  trouble.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  fur- 
ther information  about  my  case  to  anyone  calling  at 
my  address.— I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

ELIZABETH  J.  WILLIAMS. 


INDIGESTION  AND  DEBILITY  CURED  BY 

VITADATIO. 

New  Plymouth, 
October  11.  1901. 
Mr.  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Sir,— Being  a  sufferer  from  Indigestion  and  Debility 
I  was  recommended  to  try  VITADATIO.  Since  taking 
a  few  bottles  I  have  thoroughly  regained  my  strength, 
and  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  this  Testi- 
monial. 

C.  BENNETT, 
Leech  Street, 

New  Plvmouth. 


FOR  FURTHER   PARTICULARS: 


S.    A.    PALMER, 


Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.   N.,  South  Melbourne 

(Retail  Depot,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street). 

Correspondence  Invited.       Write  for  Testimonials.    All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 
The  Price  of  the  Medicine  is  5s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  bottle. 
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MURDER   WILL   OUT.— V. 

Farmer  Green:  "  Sonny,  do  you  know  who  tackod 
them  'ere  signs  on  my  trees?" 

Sonny:  "  That  man  up  to  the  creek,  fishin'.  He 
done  it  last  evenin',   an'   give  me  a  nickel   not  to 

Pul1  'em  off-"    (Continued  on  page  xv.) 


EDINBURGH 


(pffee  Essence 


Hudson's   Eumenthol  Jujubes 

THE   GREAT  ANTISEPTIC   REMEDY 


(REGISTERED). 


AN    IDEAL   REMEDY, 

Containing  no  Cocaine  or  other 
Poisonous  Drugs. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Loss  of  Voice. 


Ask  for  HUDSON'S,  and  take  no  Substitute. 


For  INFLUENZA,  BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA,  and  all  Affections  of 
the  Throat  and  Lungs,  and  the 
PREVENTION  of  CONSUMPTION. 


Use  Daily  to  Strengthen 

the  THROAT,  VOICE, 

LUNGS. 


The  "AUSTRALASIAN  MEDI- 
CAL GAZETTE"  says;—"  Of  great 
service  in  affections  of  (be  voce  and 
throat." 


May  be  taken  daily  by  old  and  young.  Their  Antiseptic  Properties 
prevent  Fermentation  of  the  Food,  and  are  thus  helpful  in  Indigestion 
and  Dyspepsia. 

'  SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS,  in  tins,  Is.  6d.;  or  wholesale  from  all 
Wholesale  Druggist-.  If  they  cannot  be  procured  locally,  send  Is.  6d.  in 
stamps  of  any  province  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  G.  HUDSON,  Chemist, 
Ipswich,    Australia,  or  to  tEe  Sydney  Depot,  5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


A.  The  Larynx,  or  organ  of 

voice. 

B.  The    Tracbea,  or    Wind- 

pipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected   lung. 

D.  A     lobe    of    one    of    the 

lungs. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES! 


/Ifcetbooist  Xaoiee'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA 


"If  there  is  a  College  in  Australia  that  trains  Its  girls  to  be  ladies  It  is  the  Methodist  Ladle** 
College."-  A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  GORR,  M.A.,  LL.B 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  moat  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  i8 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS  FROM  A  DISTANCE.— G  iris 
are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed. 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college- 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English* 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
kope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  %mply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls. 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
lor  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  wearv 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care  she  always- 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity,, 
kindness,   and   happy  girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  In  all  the 
world." 
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WASHING, 
WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 
MACHINES. 

AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 


GARDEN 
REQUISITES. 


MAKERS  OF 

HIGH-CLASS 
LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY 

AND 

COOKING 

APPARATUS. 

80I0  Australasian  Agents  : 

JOLLY    BROS., 

CROMWELL    BUILDINGS, 
MELBOURNE. 

Iff* \2r* *£& 


Correspondence  Invited. 


W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS 

Ltd., 

Phoenix   Foundry, 

KEIGHLEY,  ENGLAND. 


The  Otaqo  Witness 

Is  one  of  the   Best  and   Most   Favourably  Known  of  the  Illustrated 
Weekly   Newspapers  of  New   Zealand. 


It  has  a  wide  circulation   throughout   the    Farming,    Pastoral, 
and  Hilling  Districts  of  the  Colony,  and  is  a 

FAMILY   NEWSPAPER  OF   HIGH   MERIT. 

Subscription  in  New  Zealand,  25s.  per  annum  ;   in  Australia  (except  Queensland), 
27s.  6d.  per  annum  ;   Queensland,  £\    15s. 


r.      *      * 


Publishing  Office,  Dowling  St.,  Dunedin; 


and   to   be  obtained  throughout  the   Commmonwealth  from  GORDON 
&  GOTCH,   News   Agents. 


>»»#»^»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»y»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»y»»»y»»y»»»yr»r? »-#  *  *  * 
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►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ^^♦♦♦♦♦^ 


Are  You  Bilious? 

Everybody  is  so  at  times.  It  interferes  with  work,  pleasure, 
and  happiness ;  in  many  cases  it  makes  life  a  burden.  The 
fault  is  with  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys.  An  occasional 
dose  of  pills  will  remove  the  evil  if  you  take 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 


The    Remedy   for  the    People 


In    boxes,    Is.   H<L  and   2s.  9d.   each,    with    full   directions 
56   and    168   pills   respectively. 


containing 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦^ + 
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THE    LION    BRAND. 


I  defy  all 

1*0 

approach 
it 
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MURDER    WILL    OUT. 
Farmer  Green:   "  You  jist  come  along  with  me  to 
the    lock-up.        I'll    teach    you    to    interfere    with    a 
man    selling    his    property.— "Lippincott's." 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Ha9  Never  Been   Known  to  Fall  to  Cure  Horses  of 
SPLINTS,  WINDQALLS,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  80R» 
SHOULDERS,   BROKEN   KNEES,  GREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,  Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  Marck  4,  1902. 
Dear  Sirs,— We  hav>  used  Solomon  Solution  for  * 
number  of  years,  for  sore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders, greasy  heels,  and  for  all  Kinds  of  wounds  and 
•Trains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  pleasure 
111  recommending  it.  No  stable  should  be  without  it. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION    OURES. 

Price  2/6  and   5/-  jar. 

Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddler*. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 

422     BOURK5    STREET.  MELBOURNE. 


EMBROCATION 


MR.    C.    T.    DAVIS,    Bay    View,    Duuedin, 

^PtJt*NE4Ar^^ 

N.Z.:    "...     It   has  given  me   the  power 

to  readily  connect  and  to  lastingly  memorise 

^lEMORY-^  \ 

the    most    abstruse,    disconnected,    and    unin- 
teresting matter,  and   makes  study   easy   and 

^LESSONS  I 

delightful.     ..." 
REV.  W.  H.  BECK,  Nelson,  NZ.:  "Your 

Ta«ght  by  Correspondence.         ■ 

system    is    far    superior    to    any    other    with 

v\ 

^           BASY  TO  LBARN.                  M 
HS           SUCCESS  CBRTAIN.    Jff 

which  I  am  acquainted.      It  is  easy,  simple, 

s  1 

"   Satisfaction  given,    M 

complete,    and    reliable.        Dates,    names,    in- 
cidents,  etc.,  are  memorised   with  ease,   and, 

.       Fee  Returned,     ^f 

when  wanted,  come  with  utmost  certainty.    ." 

Popular  Price*. 
Km  Send  for  Prospectus,  m 
^^             etc.,  Free.             m 
1             Inquiry  solicited.        ^k 

MR.   W.   A.  MARSH,  Journalist,   Sydney: 

"...    The  principles  of  your  system  can 

be  used  and  applied  in  every   field  of  study 

^^^^    PROP.  BROWN,     ^L 

with    gratifying   success." 

^          *29  COLLINS  STREET.      ™ 

"REVIEW     OF    REVIEWS    FOR  AUS- 

I give  ove 

»                  MELBOURNE 

TRALASIA,"     October,      1900:      "  Professor 
Brown   has  combined  the  good  points  of  the 

r  600  practical  illustrations  of  how  to  memor- 

ise,  with 

rapidity  and  rer  ainty,  hist'  ry,  geography, 

best     systems     which     have    been     tried     in 

foreign  languages,  chemistry,  physiology,  ledger  folios, 
names,  addresses  and  the  theory  of  music,  counter 

America  and  England." 

point  etc 

The  almanac  for  the  year  mem- 

orised 

n  three  minutes, 

R.  BROWN,  229  Collins  St.,  Melb.,  Vic. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


r,.R  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


ComPel  ^he  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere, 
O  eyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
{Jombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
\J  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
I  housands  of  Drapers  recognise  tb^ir  unrivalled  merit. 
S  old  oy  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


tlbe  TOeehlv:  crimes. 

THE  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  NEWS  AND  FAMILY  PAPER. 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 


ADMIRABLE      ILLUSTRATIONS,      FASCINATING 

FICTION,  THE  WEEK'S  CABLE  AND  GENERAL 

INTELLIGENCE;      LIVE-STOCK,      GRAIN,      AND 

GENERAL  MARKET   REPORTS. 


A    PAPER    FOR  THE    PEOPLE    OF    TOWN    AND 

COUNTRY,  for  the  Citizen  and  the  Settler, 

the  Farmer  and  the  Miner. 


THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  HOME,  with  Excellent  Fea- 
tures of  Special  Interest  to  Both  Old  and  Young. 


THE    WEEKLY    TIMES, 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  JOURNAL,  PROFITABLE  AND 
HELPFUL  TO  ITS  READERS. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

Posted  direct  to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the   Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth: 

TERMS  (PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE). 

Quarterly    3s.  3d. 

Half-yearly     6s.  6d. 

Yearly    13s.  Od. 


All  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  "Weekly  Times 

Office,  Melbourne. 

With  its  Large  and  Widespread  Circulation  THE  WEEKLY  TIMES  is  an  EXCELLENT 
MEDIUM    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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POOR   LETTER    "H." 

Tenor:   "Oh,   'appy,   'appy,   'appy  be " 

Prof.:  "Stop!     Why  don't  you  sound  the  H?" 
Tenor:  "  It  don't  go  no  'igher  than  G!" 

[From  Phil  May's  "Punch"   Sketches;   2s.   6d.     Gor- 
don &  Gotch,   Australasian  agents.] 


CEREBOS 

SALT 


While  common  Salt  is 
only  a  Seasoning,  .  . 
C-REBOS  SALT  is  a 
Splendid  Food.  Used 
in  the  kitchen  and  at 
table,  it  gives  greater 
strength  to  the  diet 
and  builds  up  the 
Constitution, 

From  Grocers  and  Stores. 

Wholesale  Agents  -.—Peterson  <&■»  Co., 
Melbourne. 
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THE  BANE  OF  MAN. 


t 


MR.   HOWARD  FREEMAN 


SERIOUS  DAYS.  A  man  diseased  is  unfitted  for  the 
■"""■"  duties,  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
He  lives  beneath  a  cloud  through  which  the  sunshine  of  Happiness 
cannot  enter.  Thousands  of  men  in  Australia  to-day,  physical 
wrecks,  who  have  given  up  Hope,  consider  themselves  incurable. 
To  these  we  say 

The  FREEMAN  and  WALLACE  MEDIOAL  INSTITUTE 

to  suffering  men  is  "The  Professional  Mecca  of  Australia." 
Thousands  have  been  cured  during  the  QUARTER  of  a  CEN- 
TURY the  SPECIALISTS  have  practised  in  Australia,  and  they 
have  given   their  testimonies  in  proof.      The  Physician-in-Chief, 

DR.    RICHARD    WALLACE,    M.D., 

is  an  internationally  registered  Physician  and  Specialist,  and  holds 
NINE  DIPLOMAS  and  CERTIFICATES  of  Qualification  and 
Registration  by  the  MEDICAL  BOARDS  of  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  VICTORIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  ENGLAND,  and 
AMERICA.  (See  N.S.  Wales  Registered  Medical  Practitioners' 
List.)  Late  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Melbourne,  and  Imperial  Army 
Medical  Staff. 


ADVICE  TO  SUFFERING  MEN. 

No  man  can  afford  to  trifle  with  a  symptom,  which  is  a 
warning,  a  herald  of  future  danger.  No  man  should  neglect  his 
health. 

NEGLECT  IS  THE    PRECIPICE  UPON  WHICH 

many  stand  to-day.  Any  man  seriously  ill  should  consult  the 
SPECIALISTS  of  the  INSTITUTE.  Advice  and  opinions  are 
given  free.  He  will  be  candidly  told  whether  he  can  be  cured  or 
not.  No  case  is  accepted  for  treatment  unless  it  is  certain  a  cure 
can  be  effected.    The  Specialists  are  under 

A  Guarantee  Bond  of  One  Thousand  Pounds 

for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  medical  contracts  undertaken. 
Letters  are  replied  to  punctually,  and  medicines  forwarded  to  all 
parts  of  Australia,  packed  secure  from  breakage  in  transit.  THE 
TWO  LEADING  SPECIALISTS  of  AUSTRALIA  can  be  con 
suited  for  the  trouble  of  writing  one  letter.  A  special  pamphlet 
of  testimonies  in  delicate  half-tones  will  be  sent  free  to  any  appli- 
cant in  the  States  of  Australasia. 


DR.  R.  WALLACE. 


eppc  I          The  SPECIALISTS  will  post  a  free  Book  of  570  PAGES    MEDICAL  LETTERPRESS,  |J 

rr^fai-  ,          15Q  MEDICAL  PLATES)  31  CHAPTERS,     entitled     "  CLINICAL     EXPERIENCES,"  £ 

which  is  eulogised  by  over  100  leading  Australian  journals,    to    any    address    in    Australia,    on    receipt    of  & 

FIVEPENCE  IN  STAMPS,  to  pay  postage.    There  is   no    further    charge.       A    genuine    Health    Adviser,  £ 

which  should  be  on  every  man's  bookshelf  in  Australia.      Read  it,  then  lend  it  to  your  friends.  > 

j          The    FREEMAN    &   WALLACE  | 

$  Electro-Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,  cor.  Elizabeth  and  Bathurst  Sts.,  Sydney.  * 

» V  »  -  *  3  *  *  *  *  V  *  »  *  T  *  T  *  *  *"  V  V  V  *  V  *r  »  «  *  *■  *  *  *  ?  v  ?^vvvvvWvvv^fvf?$v^vvvfvv^v««#^ 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF  PERFORMING  AT  A  COU: 
TRY  HOUSE  IN   THE   WASP   SEASON. 

[From    Phil    May's    "Punch"    Sketches] 


SILVER    WATCH 
FOR   NOTHING. 

We  hereby  undertake  to  GIVE  ONE  of  our  famous  SIL- 
VER WATCHES,  listed  at  £2  10s.  (Lady's  or  Gentleman's), 
to  everyone  who  sends  us  the  Correct  Reading  of  this 
puzzle: 

W-TCH-S    F-R    -V-RYB-DY. 

The  only  condition  is  that  if  your  answer  is  correct  you 
purchase  one  of  our  Solid  Sterling  Silver  chains  to  wear 
with    the    watch. 

SEND  NO  MONEY;  simply  send  the  answer,  and  enclose 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope   (2d.)   to 

Manager,  E.  W.  and  J.  Co., 

Box  647,  Sydney, 

so  that  we  may  inform  you  if  you  have  won.  There  is 
no  need  to  cut  this  out. 

MISS  IWI.  E.  S  HAYOEN,  Holy  Cross  Convent, 
Cooma,  writes  us  on  June  1st,  1903r"  Watch  arrived  safely, 
and  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it,  also  the  chain,  which  is 
pretty  and  uncommon.  I  showed  both  to  several  of  my 
friends,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  both 
beautiful.       Thanking  you   very  much,"   etc.  • 

MISS  C.  E.  BLACK,  Wairoa,  N.Z.,  writes:  "  Re- 
ceived watch  and  ring;  very  much  pleased  with  both.  I 
think  they  are  just  beautiful." 


English  Watch  and  Jewellery  Co., 

P.O    CHAMBERS,   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


ALEX 


The  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet 

Is  Equal  to  a  Doctor  in  Every  Home.     Thousands  gladly  testify  to  this  fact  1 

Hot  Air  and  Vapor  Baths  as  administered  by  tlis  Cabinet  are  a  guaranteed  and  speedy  cure 
for  PANGS  OF  RHEUMATISM,  SuIAT  ICA,  AND  KINDRED  AILMENTS.  GOUT,  LIVER, 
AND  KIDNEY  TROUBLES  are  quickly  and  permanently  cured.  The  Hot-Air  B  .th  taken  in 
time  will  positively  cure  CONSUMPTION,  BRONCHITIS,  and  the  worst  COLDS  or  FEV- 
ERS. No  attendant  required;  ladies  can  manage  the  Cabinets  quite  easily,  and  they  state  that 
they  have  found  no  Bath  so  cleansing  and  refreshing.  The  above  cures  are  effected  by  the 
hot-air  and  vapor  opening  up,  and  drawing  all  the  poisonous  acids  and  impurities  from  the 
bodv  that  provoke  most  all  ailments,  thereby  cleansing  the  bloo  J,  the  circulation  is  at  once 
improved  and  the  nerves  toned.  Iheee  Cabinets  can  be  folded,  and  being  portable  will  be 
delivered,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to  any  Wharf  or  to  any  Railway  Sta- 
tion throughout  Australasia.  600,000  now  being  used  weekly  in  Great  Britain  and  Australasia. 

Send  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet  gratis. 
ALEX.  TROUP,  Manager  in  Australasia  for  Century  Bath  Co.  Ltd  ,  of  Regent  St.,  London. 
Manufacturer  of  the  Pterlets  Tl  ermal  Eath  Cabinet.  Sole  agents  wanted  throughout 
Address  :  Austi  alalia,  sole  rights. 

TROUP,  Manager,  46  Rojal  Arcane,  (dfpt.  8),  Elizabeth  Street  Entrance,  Melbourne. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER 


OCULIST 
9     OPTICIAN. 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN    ALL     EYE    COMPLAINTS 


T.    RD    Procter  would    remind    his    Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced    by  increasing    age,   and    adjust    spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
i^Owcter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  _ 
Sranular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
G&  sareful  housewife  should  be  without  Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  eountry  place*,  w 
^  Ifefiammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevtmO 
(JSUy  further  taouble  with  the  Byes*     Bmles  2/-  ai>d  »/6,  poet  tree  to  any  part  ui  the  (Jolorueg. 
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Lunatic  (suddenly  popping  his  head  over  wall): 
"  What  are  you  doing  there?"  Brown:  "  Fishing.' 
Lunatic:  "  Caught  anything?"  Brown:  "  No." 
Lunatic:  "  How  long  have  you  been  there?"  Brown: 
•'  Six  hours."       Lunatic:  "  Come  inside!" 

[From   Phil    May's    "Punch"    Sketches.] 


Reader,  why  not  be  able  to  use  the  most  mystertoui 
*nd  powerful  force  of  nature?  By  my  method  you  can 
learn  to  Hypnotise  in  a  few  hours'  time.  You  can  per- 
form all  the  many  marvellous  feats  that  are  possible  t» 
the  Hypnotist.  Through  Hypnotism  you  can  cure  disease,, 
conquer  pain,  gratify  your  ambitions,  and  produce  amuse- 
ment by  the  hour.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  all 
about  it.  I  have  issued  in  book  form  a  mammoth  illus- 
trated LESSON  or  KEY  to  HYPNOTISM,  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  the  Art.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  is  the  most  elabor- 
ate and  extensive  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published.  For 
a  short  time  I  will  send  this  magnificent  book  FREE,  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps,  to  cover  postage.  Order  to-day  and 
learn  to  Hypnotise.  It  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
Address: 
PROF.  R.  H.  BARRADEN, 
89  Pitt  Street,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


THE    DEAF    HEAR. 


DEAF 


Sufferers  from  Deafness  or  Head  Noises 
desiring  a  complete  and  permanent  cure 
should  write  to  The  L.  R.  VERNON  CO. 
60  HUNTER  ST.,  SYDNEY,  for  pam- 
phlet describing  an  entirely  new  self. 
applied  method  which  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  mentioning  this  paper. 


:er's 


Food 


I     Bengi 

with  Milk,  forms  a  dainty,  delicious,  and 
most*  easily  digested  cream.  Infants  thrive 
on  it,  and  delicate  and  aged  persons  enjoy  it. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  in   Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 
t 


100    VOLUMES    FOR    ONE    POUND  I 


THE    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of  books  origi- 
nally issued  in  cheap  form  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
of  all  times  and  every  country,  and  consists  of 
about  an  equal  number  of  volumes  of  poetry  and 
prose— the  works  of  none  but  the  best  authors 
having  been  selected.  These  books  have  now 
been  gathered  together,  and  are  being  offered  to 
the  Australian  public,  securely  packed  in  two 
neat  cabinets,  for  the  wonderful  price  of  20s. 


Lord  Salisbury  safd  of  tTie  "  Masterpiece  Li- 
brary "  that  it  was  "  the  most  effective  agency 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  making  our  best 
literature  familiar  to  (be  mass  of  the  nation." 

They  are  neatly  bound,  in  strong  paper  covers, 
clearly  printed,  and  very  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  poor  man  or  woman 
to  have  a  library  of  their  own  for  a  less  total 
outlay  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books  contained  in  the  series. 
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ASPIRATION 

IS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  DAY.      The  reach  upward  is  a  national  characteristic.        We  seek 
a  rational  stimulus  for  mind  and  body  in  every  likely  place.       Those    who    are    wise    go    to 
the  poets  each  day  for  rest  and  inspiration.       They  are     well-springs     of     optimism     and 
philosophy.       This   was   the  belief  which   prompted    the    editors    and    publishers  of  the 
Masterpiece  Library  of  Poetry  to  group  together  the    most    inspired    of    the     poets. 
Some   40   authors   are   included    in   these   50   volumes.     The   Library   is   not   an    an- 
thology  of   poetical    quotations,    but   is   a    practically    complete     poetical     library 
for  e very-day  use. 

POETRY. 

(1)  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rom«,"  etc.;  (2)  Scott's  "  Marmion";   (3)  Byron's  "Child* 
Harold  ";    (4)    Lowell;     (6)    Burns;     (6)    Shakespeare's    "Romeo  and  Juliet";  (7) 
Longfellow's   "Evangeline,"   etc.;    (8)    Mrs.    Browning;  (9)  Thomas  Campbell; 
(10)    Milton's    "  Paradiae    Lost,"    Part    I.;    (11)    "The    Eaithly      Paradise," 
Wm.   Morris;    (12)    Byron's  "  Childe   Harold,"  Part      II.;      (13)      Whittier: 
(14)   Chaucer;   (16)   Milton's   "Paradise  Lost,"  Part     II.;      (16)      Moore'* 
Irish  melodies;   (17)   Bryant;    (18)   The  Story   of    St.     George    and    tbe 
Dragon;    (19)   Keats;    (20)    Scott's   "Lady  of  the  Lake";    (21)   Whit- 
tier,   Part  II.;   (22)   Shakespeare's  "Julius   Caesar";     (23)     Pope's 
"  Hsaay   on   Man,"    etc.;     (24)  Tom  Hood;   (25)  Coleridge's  "An- 
cient Mariner";   (26)   Matthew  Arnold;    (27)     Walt    Whitman; 
(28)    Shelley;    (29)    Tennyson's  "  In    Memoriam  ";    (30)    Some 
Ingoldsby    Legends;    (31)   Scott's    "  Lay    of    the    Last    Min- 
strel ";    (32)  Wordsworth,  Part  I.;   (33)  Cowper;   (34)  Dry- 
den;      (36)    Southey;      (36)    Legends    and    Ballads;     (37) 
Wordsworth,     Part    II.;    (38)    Browning;    (39)    Milton's 
"  Paradise    Regained  ";    (40)    Gray   and    Goldsmith; 

(41)  Poems  for  Schoolroom  and   Scholar,    Part   I.; 

(42)  Shakespeare's    "As     You     Like     It";     (43) 
Poems  for   Schoolroom  and   Scholar,    Part   II. 
(44)     Thomson's     "  Seasons  ";      (45)     Keble's 
"  Christian  Year  ";     (46)    Longfellow,     Part 
II.;    (47)    Matthew   Arnold,    Part   II.;    (48) 
Spenser's    "  Faerie    Queene,"    Part    II.; 


(49)       Hymns      That      Have      Helped 
(double  number);  (60)  ^Esop's  Fables 
(prose). 


Lord 
Rosebery 
says : 

Your 
series 
adds 
another 
to  the 
lavish 
oppor- 
tunities 
of  self- 
education 
that  the 
present 
day 
affords. 


//« 


for 
12  Volumes 


One  Penny 
and  Half 
per  Volume. 


is  the  remarkable  offer  made 
for  alimited  time,  to  make  known 
the  Library  in  Australasia.      The 
50  books  are  neatly  printed  on  stout 
white    paper,  and    bound    in     flexible 
imitation  leatherette  covers.       Each  con- 
tains 64  pp.       Usually  the  50  volumes  are 
sold  as  a  set,  in  a  cloth  cabinet,  for  10s.,  post 
free  any  address,  which  is  2jd.  each.    The  pub- 
lishers of  these  capital  little  volumes  of  poetry  for 
the  people  are  so  confident  the  perusal  of  a  dozen 
volumes  will   mean   the   purchase   of  fifty,   that   thev 
make  the  very  generous  offer,  for  a  limited  period,  of 
is.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free  any  address  in  Austral- 
asia. 

Look  at  contents  given  above,  choose  one  dozen 
or  more,  and  remit  is.  6d.  in  stamps  for  each  dozen 
to— 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  167-9  Queen  Street, 
Melbourne. 


NOTE.— If  we  are  out  of  stock  of  any  numbers  you  select,  we  hold  the  right  to  substitute  other  volumes. 
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Foreign  Husband  (whose  wife  is  going  to  remain 
longer):  "  Gif  me  two  dickets.  Von  for  me  to  come 
back,  and  von  for  my  vife  not  to  come  back!" 

[From    Phil    May's    "Punch"    Sketches.] 


lUHflHMIilt 


Most  people  love  Pets, 

Most  people  have  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pet   Corns. 

All    people  wish  they  hadn't. 
Why  keep  such 

troublesome  Pets 

when  .  .  . 

'THE  PET  CORN  CURE" 

is  within  reach  of  all. 

P#st    Free,   any    Addres*,    If* 
80LE    AGENT, 

E.      H.      L  E  ET  E, 

Cbemtat  &  Druggist, 
443  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  FITZROY. 

TIL.    NO.    192*. 


JUST    THE    THING    FOR    THE    HOT    WEATHER 

THE  CYCLONE  ROTARY  HAND  FAN 

The  Best  Fan  Ever  Invented 

NO  TROUBLE  OR  FATIGUE 
Produces  a  Constant  Current  of  Wind 

Very    Refreshing 

OOTARY  FASTS  have  hitherto  been  so  expensivetha< 
none  but  the  wealthy  could  buy  thein.    Now  thei 
are  cheap  and  more  efficient  than  ever  before.    Nearh 
500,000  of  these  Fans  have  been  sold  in  America.    Jt  i> 
the  Neatest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Fan  ever  devised 
You  have  merely  to  press  your  thumb  and  the  bright 
Aluminium  Blades  revolve  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
producing  a  continuous  stream  of 
cool  air.     It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  ordinary  fan,  that 
is  very  tiring  to  operate  and  that 
causes  almost  as  much  warmth  at 
it  alleviates.    The  Cyclone  Rotary 
Hand  Fan  is  very  strongly  made 
and  cannot  get  out  of  order.     You 
should  order  at  once,  or  you  may 
be  disappointed;  for,  though  our 
stock  is  a   very   large  one,   orders 
are  coming  very  brisky,  especially 
from  Queensland.  The  price  is  only 
for  2)6,  carriage  paid  to  any  address.    Postal   Notes  of 
We  have  the  Sole  Agency  for  these  Fans,  which  art 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Go., 

359  and  361    Collins   Street,   Melbourne. 


1  6  each,  or  Two  Fans 

any  State  may  be  sent, 
obtainable  only  from 


Fits  *  Epilepsy 

Thousands  of  Certified  Testimonials. 
Bend  for  Valuable  Booklet,  we  will  post 
it  without  charge. 

The  Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  Co. 

(Remedy  Dept.,)  361  Collins  Street, 

MELBOURNE. 


Trencn's 
Remedy 

Immediate  Relief. 

Permanently 

Cured 


THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST   TALKING    MACHINE 

THE     SONOGRAPH 

Only     23/6     Complete  ^^Bl^       sings 

RECITES 

Plays  every 
Musical  Instrument 
MILITARY  BANDS 
FULL  ORCHESTRA 

Strong    and    Simple 
Mechanism. 

UNBREAKABLE 
RECORDS 

THE  only  objection  to  talking  machines  has  hitherto  been  the  extreme  deli- 
x  cacy  of  their  mechanism  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  as  wells* 
the  great  care  which  had  to  be  taken  with  the  soft  waxen  cylinders.  The 
Sonograph,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  very  simple  mechanism,  so  strongly 
built  that  it  may  be  entrusted  without  hesitation  to  children,  and  the 
records  are  almost  as  unbreakable  as  iron.  When  sounding  at  its  full  power, 
when  reproducing  a  baDd  performance  or  a  fortissimo  chorus,  the  Sonograph  can 
be  made  almost  deafening  in  the  strength  of  its  tones,  yet  it  will  deliver  with 
perfect  clearness  the  merest  whisper  of  a  Joke  in  a  recitation  or  a  pianissimo 
passage  iu  an  instrumental  solo  or  a  song.  The  Sonograph  repeats  the  original 
louuds  of  whatever  kind  exactly  as  they  were  produced,  every  accent  and  in- 
tonation being  rendered  with  astounding  fidelity.  As  an  unfailing  source  of 
amusement  the  Sonograph  excels  every  other  instrument,  as  it  will  give  you  a 
complete  evening's  entertainment  of  a  superior  quality  and  much  greater 
variety  than  is  possible  in  any  concert  hall.  You  can  delight  your  friends  for 
aours  with  the  efforts  of  the  world's  best  singers,  players  and  reciters,  the 
most  marvellous  performances  of  the  most  skilful  instrumentalists  being  in- 
eluded  among  the  thousands  of  records  prepared  for  this  wonderful  machine. 
Anyone  possessing  a  8onograph  has  a  reliable  source  of  income,  as  public 
intertainments  may  be  given  throughout  the  country  with  it.  Special  terms 
•ill  be  conceded  to  those  who  propose  to  use  the  Sonograph  for  this  purpose 
jxclusively.  Write  for  particulars.  Any  child  can  operate  the  Sonograph,  no 
•kill  or  care  being  required.  Having  secured  the  sole  right  to  sell  the  8onograph 
In  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  make  it  the  cheapest  »■ 
well  as  the  belt  talking  machine,  we  have  determined  to  fix  the  price  at  23  « 
carriage  paid  to  any  address,  and  with  each  of  the  first  one  hundred  Sonography  we 
will  present  a  double  record  including  two  nursery  rhyme  recitations,  two  songs 
and  two  instrumental  performances.  Printed  instructions  accompany  each  Sono- 
jraph.     Additional  records  may  be  had  for  2)-  each 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co. 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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Alexander's 


tfc      1& 


2. 


*   Publications. 


Revival    Songs,     Music   and    Words,    in    limp   cloth 
Is.  2d.    Post    Free. 

Revival  Songs,  Word  Edition,  stoutly  bound,  posted 
any  address,  4d.     Quantities  not  less  than    ioo    2os 
per    ioo    Post    Free. 

3.  Alexander's  Two  Favourite  True  Stories  (One 
Volume),  -Sammy  Morris"  and  "Dying  Drummer 
Boy,  4d.  Pest  Free.  Lots  not  less  than  ,00, 
20s.    per    100    Post    Free 

4.  Alexander's  »  True  Story  of  an  American  Revival  " 
7d.  Post  Pree.  Lots  not  less  than  ioo,  45s.  per 
ioo    Post    Free. 

5.  "Alexander's  Talks,"  or  'Truth  in  a  Nutshell," 
Id.    each  ;    fourteen    for    Is.     Special    rates    for   ouan- 


titles, 


T.   5HAW   FITCHETT, 

167=9    QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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THE 


Southern  Cross. 


A  Weekly  Journal  of  Religious  Literature. 

Edited    by   REV.  W.    H.    FITCHETT,    B.A.,    LL, 

*      *       * 


k 


The  "  Southern  Cross  "  is  an  evangelical  paper,  which  belongs  to  no  one  de- 
nomination, but  represents  the  great  interests  which  belong  to  all  Christian 
Churches.       Its  contributors  are    ministers    and    members     of    all    the     evangelical 

Churches. 

» 

The  "  Southern  Cross  "  offers  its  readers  articles  collected  over  the  whole  range 
of  current  religious  literature  ,  and  representing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers 
of  every  school.  It  is  thus  a  budget  of  the  best  and  most  stimulating  Christian 
literature  of  the  day,  and  supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every  minister,  every 
Sunday-school  teacher,  and  ev  ery  Christian  parent  needs.  It  gives  its  readers  pure 
fiction;  the  ablest  arguments  in  defence  of  Christian  truth;  "Papers  for  Young 
Men;"  "For  Christian  Workers;"  "For  the  Sick  Room;"  "For  Mothers  and  Fathers;" 
"  For  the  Children."  Every  movement  affecting  Christianity  in  any  country  is 
studied  and  reported  in  its  pages.  Its  "  Notes  from  Abroad  "  give  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  of  current  religious  history.  Its  "Literary  Notes"  tell  of  every- 
thing happening  in  the  world  of  books.  It  publishes  an  unceasing  stream  of  ser- 
mons by  such  preachers  as  Dr.  Parker,  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte, 
Canon  Scott-Holland,  Dr.  A.  Maclaren,  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Pearse,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,    the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reader  of  the  "  Sou  thern  Cross "  is  thus  kept  familiar  with  the  best  ut- 
terances of  the  foremost  Christian  teachers  of  every  land.  Its  "  Little-folk's  Let- 
ter-bag "  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  children  of  every  home  it  enters,  and  trains 
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A  Half -Guinea  Picture  for  Is, 


"BLOSSOMS," 

By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 

Original  Collotype,  measuring  285  x 

111  inches.     Sent  to   any   address   for 

One  Shilling  for  a  limited  time  only. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  COLLOTYPE  PICTURE, 
by  Albert  Moore,  entitled  "  Blossoms,"  measuring 
28 J  x  1  if  inches,  and  valued  by  many  experts  at 
10s.  6d.,  is  offered  for  a  limited  period  to  "  Review  " 
readers  at  is.,  post  free. 

Why  are  we  practically  giving  this  picture 
away?  Because  we  want  to  introduce  to  you  our 
wonderful  set  of  pictures,  "The  Masterpiece  Art 
Series."  We  know  if  you  see  "  Blossoms  "  you 
will  want  the  others.  So  it  pays  us  to  send  it  to 
you  for  a  few  pence.  The  set  consists  of  seven 
portfolios,  each  containing  at  least  twelve  beautiful 
plates,  measuring  10  x  12,  which  are  reproductions 
of  the  world's  famous  pictures.  These  portfolios 
(twelve  pictures  each)  are  sold  at  2s.  each,  post 
free.  In  addition  to  "  Blossoms  "  there  are  eight 
other  collotypes,  measuring  20  x  25  each,  which  we 
sell  for  2s.  6d.  each,  post  free. 

We  don't  want  you  to  buy  without  knowing 
more  about  them,  so  send  twelve  stamps  for  "  Blos- 
soms." With  "  Blossoms  "  will  be  sent  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  sheet,  giving  sample  reproductions 
of  the  other  pictures  and  full  particulars. 

Send  now  for  "  Blossoms,"  for  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 


j£»^»j^» 

Address   all   Orders   to 

T.    SHAW  FITCHETT, 

"The  New  idea," 

167-9  Queen   Street,   Melbourne. 
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2000,000  BlRfllNG  fQU^ 

READ    REGULARLY 

CIk  farm  journal  of  America. 

So  must  you,  to  be  up  to  date,  and  make  money.  America  leads  the  world  in  agriculture,  and  the  "Farm 
Journal "  is  the  greatest  farming  paper  published  in  America.  Why  have  a  Mortgage  on  the  Farm,  Debt  at  the  Store, 
I^aky  Roofs,  Poor  Crops,  Sick  Cows,  Rheumatism,  Sour  Bread,  Hole  in  the  Pocket,  Dyspeptic  Stomach,  Skeleton  in 
the  Closet,  or  any  other  pain  or  trouble,  when  you  can  get  the  "Farm  Journal"  for  twelve  months  for  5/-,  or  for  five 
years  for  15/-  if  ordered  now  ?  The  proprietors  are  determined  to  get  100,000  subscribers  in  Australasia  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  are  therefore  making  this  special  five-year  offer  (3d.  monthly  only)  to  strongly  introduce  the 
journal.  Fancy  the  greatest,  most  practical,  progressive,  helpful  farming  paper  in  the  world  for  only  3d.  per  month, 
sent,  post  free,  direct  from  head  office  in  America  ! 


WHAT    THE 
"  FARM 
JOURNAL" 
IS: 


Anyone  might  know  that  the  man  who  lives  here  doesn't  take  the  *'  Farm  Journal,"  and  never  did. 

The  "  Farm  Journal"  is  the  great  American  farm  and  village  paper,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
farming  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  good  everywhere,  goes  everywhere  ;  twenty-five  years  old,  yet  young  in  spirit ; 
likes  fun  ;  full  of  go  and  gumption  ;  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head  and  not  the  thumb ;  stops  when  it  has  said 
it ;  knows  what  to  leave  out ;  no  long  tiresome  essays  to  put  you  to  sleep ;  clean,  no  quack  medical  advertise- 
ments, so  does  not  have  to  be  hid  from  the  children  ;  delights  the  women-folk  ;  shows  the  bright  side  of  things  ; 
the  boys  and  girls  look  eagerly  for  it ;  tells  all  about  plain  farming,  fruit-growing,  trucking,  dairying,  the  care 
of  stock,  gardening,  poultry,  bees ;  in  fact  it  is  cut  to  fit  you  and  will  fit  every  person  of  the  right  shape.  Read 
list  of  articles  on  next  page  for  proof. 


This  man  does  take  it— he  is  one  of  our  folks. 


Send  Money  Order,  Postal  Note*  or  Stamps,  5/-  One  Year,  Post  Free;  15/-  Five  Years,  Post  Free,  to 

"The  Farm  Journal"  Office  for  Australasia,  167a  Queen  St.,  Melb. 


If  in  doubt  send  Id.  Stamp  for  a  Sample  Copy. 
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This  Popular  English  Sweet 
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Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour, 
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By  the  time  these  lines  are  read 
a  Dying  the  first  Federal  Parliament  will 
parliament  jiave  come  to  an  end,  and  honour- 
able members,  tired  of  even  their 
own  speeches — to  say  nothing  of  the  speeches 
of  each  other — will  be  hastening  back  to  their 
constituencies.  The  first  Federal  Parliament 
has  some  real  titles  to  historic  respect.  It  set 
the  Commonwealth  in  actual  movement.  It 
passed  the  first  Federal  tariff,  created  the 
Federal  Higfa  Court,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  site  of  the  Federal  capital.  It  had 
many  parliamentary  virtues.  It  sat  for  more 
hours,  delivered  more  speeches,  recorded  more 
votes  than  perhaps  any  other  Parliament  in 
British  history,  save  the  historic  Long  Parlia- 
ment itself.  Its  monument  in  "  Hansard  "  is 
of  stupendous  dimensions.  If  translated  into 
granite  on  any  scale  of  reasonable  proportion 
it  would  outbulk  the  Pyramids !  The  members 
of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  are  entitled  to 
grateful  respect  for  at  least  the  virtue  of  dili- 
gence. 

The  faults  of  the  first  Federal  Par- 
liament lie  on  the  surface;  and  in 

Groups  ',. 

many  respects  they  are  not  so 
much  faults  as  misfortunes.  It  was 
afflicted  with  a  helpless  leader,  in  the  person 
of  Sir.  Edmund  Barton,  and  with  a  Cabinet 
composed  entirely  of  lawyers,  and — it  may  be 
added — all  of  them  leaders,  as  well  as  lawyers ! 
It  has  been  a  Parliament,  too,  of  groups,  with- 
out any  genuine  cohesion.  It  never  crystal- 
lised into  unity.  There  was,  perhaps,  less  of 
Federal  sentiment  in  the  Federal  Parliament 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Hon.  members  were  governed  by  loyalty  to 
their  States  first,  and  to  the  Commonwealth 


afterwards — a  long  distance  afterwards.  Only 
in  the  case  of  one  party  in  the  two  Houses 
were  State  lines  forgotten ;  this  was  the  Labour 
party,  in  which  the  sense  of  class  interest 
effaced  all  geographical  lines  of  separation. 
This  fact  gave  the  Labour  party  its  strength, 
and  explains  the  paradox  of  the  situation  that 
in  the  most  democratic  legislature  within  the 
bounds  of  the  British  Empire  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  democracy  was  inverted,  and 
the  minority  ruled!  In  a  total  membership 
of  seventy-five  the  Labour  party  only  counts 
sixteen.  Yet  the  sixteen  have  ruled  the 
seventy-five ! 

Thedominancyof  the  Labour  party 

The  Next    will  probably  extend  to  the  next 

House      Parliament;    it    will   last,   indeed, 

until  the  slow-moving  common- 
sense  of  the  community  at  large  realises  that 
the  dominancy  of  any  one  class  is  an  injury 
to  every  other  class.  But  in  other  respects 
the  next  Federal  Parliament  will  be  an  ad- 
vance on  the  first.  It  will  be  less  under  State 
influence,  for  what  may  be  called  the  Federal 
consciousness  is  certainly,  if  slowly,  evolving. 
It  will  have,  perhaps,  fewer  conspicuously 
able  men  than  the  present  House ;  for  lawyers 
in  full  practice  and  the  heads  of  great  mercan- 
tile houses  find  that  they  cannot  make  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  required  by  at- 
tendance in  the  Federal  Parliament.  But  the 
States  now  understand,  as  they  never  did  be- 
fore, the  power  the  Commonwealth  has,  and 
the  extent  to  which  all  State  interests  may  be 
affected  by  Commonwealth  action.  So  the 
choice  of  representatives  will  be  watched  with 
much  greater  care  and  keenness  than  was  the 
case  in  the  first  Federal  election. 
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Sir    Edmund    Barton,    after    char- 

An  Ended    acteristic  spasms  of  irresolution,  at 

career      iast  acCepted  a  seat  on  the  High 

Court  bench,  and  his  political  life 
has  come  to  an  end.  In  a  sense,  nothing  in 
his  Premiership  became  him  so  much  as  his 
leaving-  it.  He  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have 
made  himself  the  first  Federal  Chief  Justice ; 
but  he  gave  that  great  post  to  Sir  Samuel  Grif- 
fith, and  took  the  second  place  on  the  bench. 
There  is  in  this  a  touch  of  magnanimity  which 
is  characteristic  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton.  As 
a  party  leader  Sir  Edmund  Barton  has  been  an 
almost  absurd  failure.  He  has  drifted,  loit- 
ered, slumbered,  been  pulled  this  way  or  that 
way  by  smaller  men  than  himself;  and,  like  a 
bit  of  driftwood  on  a  stream,,  has  turned  with 
every  eddy  of  the  current.  His  leadership  is 
a  jest  everywhere,  and  nowhere  is  the  jest 
broader,  or  more  frankly  admitted,  than  in  the 
inner  circles  of  the  Federal  Parliament  itself. 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  shone  as  the  leader  of  the 
Federal  Convention  because  there  his  func- 
tions were  really  judicial.  The  Convention 
knew  no  parties ;  it  had  no  administrative 
work  to  do ;  it  was  a  glorified  Debating  So- 
ciety. And  as  the  president  of  a  Debating 
Society  Sir  Edmund  is  unsurpassed.  On  the 
Federal  bench,  too,  the  better  side  of  his  in- 
tellect will  find  a  congenial  field,  and  he  may 
be  expected  to  fill  not  unworthily  that  great 
office. 

The  general  sense  about  the  Fede- 

The  New    ral  High  Court  was  that  it  was  of 

court       the  nature  of  a  luxury,  for  which 

the  Commonwealth  could  well 
afford  to  wait.  Or,  if  such  a  Court  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Federal 
machinery,  at  least  it  might  be  constituted  in 
an  inexpensive  but  admirably  efficient  man- 
ner by  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  various  States. 
That  opinion  still  persists ;  but,  granted  that 
the  Commonwealth  must  'have  a  Federal 
bench  of  its  own,  everyone  admits  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  bench  is  admirable.  A  plebi- 
scite would  probablv  have  made  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  the  first  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor is  not  unworthy  to  sit  beside  him  on  the 
bench.  A  Court  has  been  created  which  is 
charged  with  great  functions ;  since  it  must  in- 
terpret the  constitution,  indeed,  it  may  well 
rival  the  Federal  Parliament  itself  in  its  in- 
fluence on  Australian  history.  And  in  per- 
sonal force  and  character  the  High  Court 
bench  is  not  unworthy  of  its  great  trust. 


The  Federal  Parliament  struggled 
ln8oefaarch  with  desperate  energy  to  achieve 
capital  the  crown  of  its  labours,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site  for  the  Federal 
capital.  It  is  still  struggling  at  that  task,  in- 
deed, as  we  go  to  press,  but  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  succeed.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives selected  Tumut  as  a  site;  the  Senate,  it 
seems  probable,  will  decide  on  Bombala;  and 
as  the  two  Houses  fail  to  agree,  the  question! 
of  choosing  the  Federal  capital  must  be  handed 
over  as  a  legacy  to  the  next  Parliament.  The 
fight  for  the  capital  took  place  not  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  in  its  lobbies;  and  never  be- 
fore has  such  desperate  and  ingenious  lobby- 
ing been  witnessed  in  Australia.  Sir  William 
Lyne  is  a  master  of  that  not  very  lofty  art. 
Two  rival  sites,  Albury  and  Tumut,  are  in  his 
constituency,  and  the  problem  was  how  to 
seem  to  vote  for  both  sites  and  so  offend 
neither.  Sir  William  accomplished  that  feat 
with  perfect  success.       He  voted  once  for  Ai- 


THE   RIVAL   SITES. 
Tumut   is   318   miles    from    Sydney   and 
Melbourne. 


miles    from 


bury — when  there  was  no  chance  of  it  being 
carried — and  five  times  for  Tumut ;  he  is  thus, 
able  to  weep  public  tears  of  sympathy  over  the 
rejection  of  Albury,  and  yet  rejoice  with, 
Tumut.  At  Tumut  Sir  William  Lyne  de- 
livered himself  of  a  broadside  of  confused 
metaphors  worthy  of  Sir  Boyle  Roach  him- 
self. He  told  the  rejoicing  inhabitants  of 
Tumut : 

This  district  has  the  first  leg-in  for  the  Federal 
capital,  but  you  must  not  count  your  chickens  too  soon,, 
because  there  is  another  stage,  and  there  might  be  some- 
difficulty.  No  stone  will,  however,  be  left  unturned  to 
compete  the  work,  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  Tumut,. 
but  of  all  Australia.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be: 
disappointed. 
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The   fight    for   the   capital  has,  in 
petty       fact,  brought  to  the  surface  all  the 
Motives     WOrst  qualities  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament.      It  has  been  the  signal 
for  a  quite  remarkable  display  of  State  jeal- 
ousies.      That    a    new    capital    city  must  be 
created  at  all  is  due  to  the  existence  of  such 


river  Murray,  so  that  members  might  reach  it 
without  crossing  any  part  of  New  South 
Wales;  but  as  this  was  coming  dangerously 
near  the  Victorian  border,  it  was  then  insisted 
that  it  should  also  stretch  on  the  other  side  to 
the  Murrumbidgee.  The  site  thus  consists 
of  a  ribbon  nearly  100  miles  long  by  ten  miles 


MILES. 


'■-  H£.CH. 


TUMUT:  THE  CAPITAL  SITE  CHOSEN  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


jealousies.  When  the  House  of  Representatives 
decided  on  Tumut,  it  was  agreed  to  take  over 
an  area  of  a  thousand  square  miles,  a  plan 
eagerly  supported  by  the  Labour  party,  as 
giving  the  opportunity  for. an  experiment  in 
land  nationalisation.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  this  area  of  land  should   stretch   to  the 


broad.  The  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
protests  vigorously  it  will  never  consent  to 
such  a  slice  of  its  territory  being  cut  off.  The 
grave  demand  that  the  Federal  capital  must 
have  a  frontage  either  to  the  Murray  or  to  the 
sea,  so  that  its  Parliament  can  meet  without  its 
members  being  exposed  to  the  risks  of  transit 
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NEW  MINISTERS  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CABINET. 


through  New  South  Wales  territory,  is  highly 
amusing.  On  the  whole,  the  disputes  over 
the  Federal  capital  show  how  imperfectly 
Federal  ideas  as  yet  overcome  State  jealousies. 

Mr.  Deakin  succeeded  Sir  Ed- 
The  New  rriund  Barton  as  Premier,  and 
cabinet  there  has  been  a  re-shuffling  of 
portfolios,  Mr.  Drake  becoming 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Chapman  Minister  of 
Defence.  Much  unkind  criticism  has  been 
expended  on  the  new  Cabinet.  Sir  Josiah 
Symon  described  it  in  the  Senate  as  "  a  Minis- 
try of  rehabilitated  fragments ;"  and  certainly 
the  vacancies  created  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Kingston,  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  are  filled  by  less  commanding 
figures.  The  second  Federal  Cabinet,  like  the 
first,  has  been  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
State  representation ;  and  Mr.  Deakin  would 
have  acted  with  greater  courage  and  wisdom 
had  he  thrown  imaginary  State  claims  aside, 
and  chosen  his  colleagues  by  the  single  test  of 
ability.  Mr.  Deakin  himself  has  fairly  earned 
the  Premiership,  and  he  has  at  least  some 
great  qualities  for  the  post.  No  one  in  either 
House  outshines  him  as  a  speaker  on  acade- 
mic and  general  subjects-       Whether,  indeed, 


he  has  the  gifts,  practical,  constructive,  and 
administrative — the  genius  for  leadership — 
which  the  Premier  of  Australia  ought  to  pos- 
sess, remains  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Deakin  cer- 
tainly has  a  charm  of  personality  which  counts 
for  a  great  deal  in  politics. 

Sir  John  Downer  follows  the  ex- 
Risks  of  ample  of  Sir  William  McMillan, 
the  Future  an(j  announces  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election. And  the  standing  peril 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  is  that  busy  and 
able  men  in  all  the  great  industries  and  pro- 
fessions will  refuse  to  sit  in  it.  So  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament  will  cease  to  be  a  true  reflex  of 
the  community.  It  will  consist  of  two  classes 
only :  rich  men  who  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness, or  poor  men  who'  have  no  business,  and 
to  whom  the  £400  a  year  is  itself  a  glittering 
prize.  The  very  spaciousness  of  Australian 
geography  creates  this  peril,  and  it  is  the  most 
serious  danger  in  the  political  future  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  best  remedy  would  be 
a  severe  limitation  of  the  time  during  which 
the  Federal  Houses  may  sit.  Under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  Congress  can 
only  sit  for  a  number  of  weeks ;  and  a  similar 
clause   in    the   constitution    of  the   Australian 
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Commonwealth  would  be  of  priceless  value. 
If  such  a  clause  existed  parliamentary  life 
would  still  be  possible  to  representatives  of 
every  class.  The  next  Parliament,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  shun  the  monstrous  and  unreason- 
able sessions  of  the  expiring  House. 

On  the  great  debate  as  to  preferen- 

The  Great  tial  trade   raging  in  Great  Britain, 

Debate     Australians    and    New    Zealanders 

still  look  with  a  certain  detached 
interest,  as  of  remote  spectators.  Nothing  of 
the  passion  of  the  strife,  as  yet,  has  crept  into 
their  blood.  They  have  no  convictions  on  the 
subject,  and  no  real  sense  that  they  are  part- 
ners in  the  conflict.  It  is  almost  absurd,  in- 
deed, to  contrast  the  part  the  Colonies  fill  in 
the  dialectics  of  the  strife  in  England,  and  the 
actual  interest  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
take  in  the  business.  The  controversy  here  is 
simply  regarded  as  raising  on  a  remote  field, 
and  in  new  shape,  the  perennial  dispute  be- 
twixt Free-trade  and  Protection.  Protection- 
ists here  sympathise  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
because  they  think  he  represents  their  fiscal 
creed;  Free-traders  are  opposed  to  him  for 
exactly  the  same  reason.  But  Australian  Pro- 
tectionists, while  they*  cheer  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, have  not  the  least  notion  of  sacrificing 
their  tariff  to  assist  him.     Their  dream  is  to 


A  Tariff 

Dream 


commend 


maintain  the  existing  tariff  against  English 
goods,  but  to  raise  it  twice  as  high  against 
foreign  goods.  Mr.  Reid,  to  do  him  justice, 
says : 

I  will  fight  the  Federal  election  on  the  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  Australian  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis,  and  if 
defeated  I  will  support  a  Barton  Ministry  granting  sub- 
stantial preference — even  a  50  per  cent,  reduction — in 
favour  of  British  goods,  and  asking  England  no  return. 
The  mother-land  has  done  enough  already. 

The  notion  of  Free-trade  within  the 
Empire,  and  a  girdle  of  impene- 
trable tariffs  against  the  outside 
world,  has  many  things  to  re- 
it;  but  while  local  Protection- 
ists believe  in  the  latter  of  these  two  con- 
ditions, they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
former.  There  is  a  touch  of  absurdity,  indeed, 
in  the  gladness  with  which  Protectionists  wel- 
come the  triumph,  real  or  supposed,  of  thei~ 
principle  in  other  lands.  If  the  modern  world 
were  reconstructed  on  strict  Protectionist  prin- 
ciples each  nation  would  be  a  watertight  com- 
partment, hermetically  sealed  up  in  a  tariff 
against  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  policy  of 
Protection  works  well  for  a  nation  so  long- 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  adopt  it;  but 
if  every  other  State  adopted,  say,  the  Austra- 
lian tariff,  that  triumph  of  its  own  fiscal  prin- 
ciples would  ruin  Australia! 
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The  colonies  are  used  as  counters 
An  outside  in  the  great  game  being  played 
view  on  the  chess-board  of  British 
politics,  and  this  in  a  way  which 
on  the  whole  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  us.  Mr.  Chamberlain  contends  that  unless 
the  colonies  are  attached  to  the  Empire  by 
some  new  bond,  woven  of  Customs  duties, 
they  will  break  away  from  it ;  a  view  which  is 
an  offence  to  reason,  and  in  hopeless  quarrel 
with  facts.  The  "  Times  ''  publishes  a  study 
of  Australia,  four  columns  in  length,  written 
by  a  correspondent  whom  it  declares  to  be  an 
authority  on  Australian  affairs,  and  designed 
to  prove  that  Australian  loyalty  is  but  a  dis- 
guised form  of  selfishness,  and  will  perish  un- 
less it  is  nourished  by  selfish  considerations. 
A  new  factor,  the  world  is  assured,  has 
emerged  in  Australian  politics;  it  is  the  coun- 
try party.  It  consists  of  bushmen  ;  their  organ 
and  representative  is  the  Sydney  "  Bulletin." 
The  bushmen  rule  tjhe  towns ;  the  "  Bulletin  " 
does  all  their  thinking  for  them,  and  it  is  using 
all  its  influence  to  kill  Imperial  sentiment,  to 
break  the  bond  with  the  Empire,  and  to  launch 
Australia  on  a  career  as  an  independent  re- 
public ! 

All  this  is,  of  course,  untrue  to  the 

a  Great     point  of  mere  absurdity.      It  is  not 

Misreading:  true     ffafr     jn    a\\    the    Australian 

States  a  "  country  party "  has 
emerged  which  governs  the  towns.  And  to 
describe  the  bushman  as  the  universal  type  of 
the  country  party  is  simply  ridiculous.  The 
dairy-farmers  of  Victoria  and  the  wheat-grow- 
ers of  South  Australia  are  social  and  political 
types  utterly  unlike  the  shearers  of  New  South 
Wales  or  the  plantation  hands  of  Queensland. 
With  all  its  faults,  too,  the  "  Bulletin  "  has 
never  preached  the  doctrine  of  "  cutting  the 
painter."  Its  formula  for  wit  is  to  deny  to 
everybody  and  everything  all  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  respect.  It  refers  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  as  "  Bill  Lyne ;"  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  New  South  Wales 
appears  in  its  columns  as  "  Owe'Sullivan ;"  the 
Premier  of  Victoria  is  "  Iceberg*  Irvine."  It 
is  the  same  variety  of  wit  which  insists  on 
spelling  "God"  with  a  small  "  g."  And  when 
Royal  names  and  doings  are  discussed  in  the 
dialect  of  the  "  Bulletin,"  it  sounds  in  the 
shocked  ears  of  decorous  Englishmen  as 
though  mere  red  republicanism  was  being 
preached.  But  nothing  serious  is  really  meant. 
And  to  say  that  Australians  or  New  Zea- 
landers  are  likely  to  "  cut  the  painter "  is 
simply  absurd.  Thev  are  just  as  likely  to 
commit  suicide.       Cutting  the  painter,  indeed, 


would  be  but  a  form  of  political  suicide !  Does 
anyone  imagine  that  a  tiny  garrison  of  four 
millions,  without  so  much  as  a  gunboat,  could 
hold  in  possession  a  continent  nearly  as  big  as 
Europe  but  for  the  shelter  of  the  great  flag  of 
England  ? 

The  next  Federal  Parliament   will 

The  New    have  a  very  wide  franchise  indeed. 

Franchise  it    win    be    elected    on     a     pure 

adult  suffrage;  anyone  —  male  or 
female,  married  or  unmarried — who  is  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  in  Aus- 
tralia for  six  months  continuously,  being  en- 
titled to  the  franchise.  Here  is,  roughly,  the 
distribution  of  voters: 

State.  Male.  Female.  Total. 

Victoria 289,280  ..  296,824  ..  583,104 

New  South  Wales   . .  303,755  . .  286,032  . .  589,787 

South  Australia  ....  84,715  . .  80,473  . .  165,188 

Queensland     124,691  ..  97,409  ..  222,100 

Tasmania 42,403  ..  37,993  ..  80,396 

Western  Australia  . .  72,843  ..  42,550  ..  115,393 

Totals 917,687     ..     641,281     ..1,758,968 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  State  of  Victoria 
the  number  of  women  voters  exceeds  that  of 
men  voters  by  nearly  8,ooo.  Taking  Aus- 
tralia as  a  whole,  out  of  every  five  voters  two 
are  women.  Women,  that  is,  have  now  a 
larger  and  more  direct  share  in  public  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  than  in  those  of  any 
other  civilised  State.  What  may  be  the  effect 
of  this  cannot  as  yet  be  imagined ;  but  sooner 
or  later  the  effect  must  make  itself  visible,  and 
it  may  well  give  a  totally  new  complexion  to 
Australian  politics.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  all  over  the  civilised  world  with 
curious  interest. 

Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
_   .   ,A  read  with  emotions  of  unspeakable 

Catalogue  ,  n  «       .  « 

of  Blunders  wonder,  not  unrlavoured  with  con- 
tempt, the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  The  revelation  of  waste,  of 
unreadiness,  of  Titanic  stupidity  and  misman- 
agement thus  made  will  do  much  to  destroy 
what  may  be  called  the  Imperial  prestige,  if 
not  to  lessen  the  sense  of  pride  and  confidence 
in  the  Empire  itself.  That  the  mother-land 
should  spend  £21,000,000  annually  on  her 
army,  with  such  results,  makes  all  possible 
blunders  in  colonial  politics  seem  trivial  by 
way  of  contrast.  But  in  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commission  the  compliments  paid 
to  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  make  very 
pleasant  reading.  Here  are  some  examples : 
Officers  who  had  to  deal  with  them  in  the  field  all 
spoke  well   of  their  physique,   intelligence,   courage,   in- 
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This  striking  picture,   published   by  the   "  Daily   Mail,"    gives   the   gist   of  the    Royal    Commission's   report   on   the 
conduct  of  the  South  African  War. 
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stinct  for  country,  and  powers  of  individual  action  and 
initiative. 

Lord  Roberts  said:  "All  the  colonials  did  extremely 
well— the  Western  Australians,  New  South  Wales, 
Canadians,  and  New  Zealanders— they  all  did  well,  es- 
pecially those  that  came  at  first.  As  a  rule  they  did 
very  well.  They  are  very  intelligent,  and  they  had 
what  I  want  our  men  to  have,  more  individuality.  I 
noticed,  particularly,  they  would  find  their  way  about 
the  country  far  better  than  the  British  cavalryman 
could  do.  If  they  could  be  trained  better,  they  would 
be  still  more  valuable,  for  they  are  most  excellent  ma- 
terial.     Their  officers  also  need  to  be  better  trained." 

Colonel  Remington  said:  "I  would  guarantee  to  take 
good  Australians,  and  make  them  into  very  good  cavalry 
in  a  month,  if  one  were  allowed  to  work  there  in  Aus- 
tralia.     They  are  good  horsemen." 

Major-General  Plumer  said:  "  The  colonials  were  ac- 
customed to  look  after  themselves,  and  '  shift '  for 
themselves,  and  they  made  the  best  of  what  the  circum- 
stances provided  for  them  in  the  way  of  food  and  every- 
thing else."    .    .    . 

Perhaps  Lord  Methuen's  testimony  will  please 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  best.  He 
said: 

The  shrewdest  men  I  ever  had  to  deal  with  aie  the 
colonials;  anything  they  do  not  know  is  not  worth 
knowing.  They  are  the  Boer's  equals  in  everything 
but  courage,  in  which  quality  they  excelled  him  greatly. 

Victoria  has  come  safely,  but  with 

costly      slightly  depleted  pockets,  through 

Finance    a  perilous  bit  of  finance.      No  less 

than  £5,000,000  Victorian  4J  per 
cents,  fall  due  on  January  1,  1904,  and  the 
London  market  is  in  a  highly  sensitive  con- 
dition, very  unfavourable  to  any  big  conver- 
sion scheme.  This  particular  conversion  of 
£5,000,000  has  been  underwritten  at  3 J  per 
cent.,  with  heavy  premiums  which  practically 
bring  up  the  rate  to  nearly  4  per  cent.  This 
represents  a  net  saving  of  interest  of  nearly 
£30,000  a  year,  less  provision  being  made  for  a 
sinking  fund.  Within  the  next  sixteen  years 
some  £24,000,000  of  existing  Victorian  loans 
fall  due,  and  provision  has  to  be  made  for  sums 
almost  as  great  by  the  other  Australian  States. 
The  time  for  new  loans  is  past.  Australia  is 
entering  on  a  cycle  of  "  conversions,"  or  re- 
payments, and  this  with  the  great  financial 
markets  of  the  world  in  an  unfriendly  mood. 
When  British  consols  have  sunk  from  £94  10s. 
to  £88  10s.,  this  is  the  most  expressive  sign  of 
the  disturbed  finances  of  the  world  which  can 
be  imagined. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  general  causes 

The  Price    which  are  responsible  for  a  state  of 

we  Pay     things  so  unpleasant.   The  gigantic 

Trust  combinations  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  have  practically  mort- 


gaged the  floating  capital  of  the  world  for  a 
time ;  while  the  vast  cost  of  the  South  African 
war  has  helped  to  produce  that  result.  That 
capital  is  just  now  shy  of  Australian  securities 
is  due,  in  the  main,  to  two  causes :  the  extrava- 
gant finances  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
space  in  our  politics  filled  by  the  Labour 
party,  with  its  eagerness  for  rash  socialistic 
experiments.  The  folly  of  one  State  affects 
the  reputation  of  every  other  State ;  and  so  the 
lunatic  finance  of  New  South  Wales  injures 
the  credit  of  all  Australasia.  With  our  enor- 
mous public  debts,  again,  we  are  practically 
communities  living  on  credit,  and  anything, 
which  affects  our  credit  instantly  makes  itself 
felt  at  that  most  sensitive  of  all  points — the 
breeches  pocket.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  already  there  are  fewer  coins  in  every 
Australian  pocket,  and  a  sharper  strain  of 
anxiety  in  all  Australian  finance,  as  the  result 
of  what  may  be  called  "  wild  cat "  legislation, 
and  the  reputation  it  has  created  for  us. 


Mr.  Seddon  has  already  a  reputa- 


Mi 


_, '     ,     tion  for  tireless  energy,  but  a  new 
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Energy!    and  amusing  light  is  shed  on   that 
quality     by     the     South     African 
papers : 

According  to  some  entertaining  evidence  given  before 
the  Public"  Accounts  Committee,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£156  9s.  6d.  was  expended  in  despatching  messages 
relative  to  Mr.  Seddon's  visit  to  the  Cape.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Seddon  sent  no  fewer  than  seventy  cable 
messages  during  his  two  days'  visit.  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that  he  should  have  found  the  time  to  do  so. 
He  interviewed  dozens  of  deputations,  settled  twenty 
different  questions  of  purely  local  concern,  such  as  the 
dock  problem,  as  well  as  many  others,  of  which  less 
has  been  heard,  and  attended  a  considerable  number 
of  dinners.  But  in  spite  of  all,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
spatching seventy  cables  in  forty-eight  hours,  which 
works  out  at  about  one  and  three-quarters  per  hour. 

A  gentleman  who,  amidst  a  whirl  of  speeches, 
banquets,  deputations,  etc.,  compressed  into 
two  days,  can  yet  find  time  to  despatch  cables 
to  the  outside  world,  conveying  his  opinion  on 
things  in  general,  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
thirty-five  minutes,  offers  to  amazed  mankind 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  tireless 
activity  on  p^jord. 


The 


final  arithmetic  of  the  Great 
Drought  is,  in  a  sense,  at  last 
reached.  In  1891  Australia  had  over 
106,000,000  sheep  and  11,000,000 
cattle ;  and  the  natural  increase  ought  to  have 
expanded  those  figures  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  on  Australian 
pastures  to-day  less  than  55,000,000  sheep,  and 
only  6,000,000  cattle!  Here  are  the  figures 
for  three  decades : 
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STOCK. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

1881 

. .    ..        65,078,347 

8,010,991 

1891 

. .    ..       108,419,751 

. .       11,029,499 

1901 

. .    ..        72,125,725 

8,435,649 

1902   . 

..    ..        54,005,276 

6,030,364 
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Queensland  has  suffered  most  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian States.  In  1891  there  were  more  than 
20,000,000  sheep  in  Queensland;  to-day  that 
number  has  shrunk  to  a  little  over  7,000,000. 
The  financial  loss  represented  by  these  figures 
is  nothing-  less  than  stupendous.  But  the 
drought  cycle  is  apparently  ended;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  wonderful  than  the  magical  speed 
with  which  the  rains  of  a  single  good  season 
efface  all  the  scars  of  a  great  drought.  Wide 
plains  which  a  few  months  ago  were  as  grass- 
less  as  the  Sahara,  are  to-day  literally  covered 
with  a  mat  of  lush  herbage.  There  is  every 
sign,  too,  that  the  wheat  harvest  of  1903  will 
be  one  of  the  richest  yet  gathered. 

The  Chinese  in  Melbourne  are 
a  Yellow  plainly  acquiring  all  the  arts  of 
strike!      civilisation.     They  have  organised 

a  trades  union ;  they  have  gone  on 
strike  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion ;  and  these 
pig-tailed  unionists  demand  energetically  that 
employers  with  non-union  hands  shall  be  boy- 
cotted^ The  ultimatum  of  the  Chinese  strikers 
reads  like  a  malicious  burlesque  o|  the  familiar 
Trades  Hall  doctrine.  It  consists  of  nine 
items,  as  follows : 

1.  The  employers  to  meet  with  the  executive  of  the 
workmen,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  rate  of  pay  for 
piecework. 

2.  The  employers  to  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage  (of 
tools,  etc.)  involved  in  the  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
strikers. 

3.  Strikers  not  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer employers. 

4.  The  employers  to  pay  all  expenses— such  as  the 
wages  of  the  executive,  provisions,  rent,  etc.— connected 
with  the  strike. 

5.  No  European  workmen  to  be  engaged  by  Chinese 
employers. 

6.  The  employers'  union  to  withdraw  from  the  "  com- 
bine "  with  the  glass  and  timber  merchants. 

7.  Each  of  the  employers  in  the  union  (except  its 
four  chief  officers,  who  shall  furnish  a  guarantee  of 
£50)  to  furnish  a  guarantee  of  £10  that  the  employers 
will  commit  no  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  workmen's 
union. 

8.  Each  employer  in  the  union  to  pay  the  sum  of  £2 
each  to  the  workmen's  union,  to  be  used  in  paying  ex- 
penses of  meetings,  etc.,  in  case  of  future  trouble  be- 
tween employers  and  employed. 

9.  The  employers'  union  to  provide  two  roalt  pigs. 
each  weighing  at  least  80  lb.,  to  be  used  in  the  worship 
of,  the  Joss. 

It  has  a  decidedly  humorous  effect  to  dis- 
cover this  inversion  of  the  "  white  Australia  " 


principle.  No  employer  of  a  Chinese  is  allowed 
to  give  a  European  workman  a  place  under 
his  roof!  The  final  demand  for  "  two  roast- 
pigs  ;'  is  supposed  to  cover  a  dark  theological 
motive.  Some  of  the  masters  amongst  the 
Chinese  are  Christians ;  they  are  required  to 
supply  these  roast  pigs  for  the  Joss  as  a  form 
of  recantation  of  Christianity.  The  incident 
shows  that  labour  tactics  are  capable  of 
strange  applications. 

Many  semi-socialistic  experiments 

Labour     have  been   tried  throughout  Aus- 

coionies    tralia,  sometimes  on  a  considerable 

scale ;  but  they  have  all  failed. 
Human  nature  is  against  them.  In  Victoria 
there  is  a  labour  colony  at  Leongatha  founded 
by  the  State,  and  maintained  at  public  cost. 
It,  too,  has  proved  a  failure  of  a  somewhat 
costly  sort ;  and  recently  the  Minister  of  Lands 
sent  round  a  circular  to  the  settlers  at  Leon- 
gatha asking  how  many  of  the  men  were  will- 
ing to  go  out  to  farm  work,  and  on  what 
terms.  The  replies  received  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  remarkable : 

Some  of  the  men  stated  that  they  required  7s.  a 
day  and  board,  while  others  refused  altogether  to  tale 
any  work  outside  the  colony.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  of  these,  and  the  reason  they  assign  for  their 
extraordina^  refusal  of  the  Minister's  offer  to  find  them 
employment  is  that  they  "  have  not  been  used  to  work." 
Mr.  Taverner  states  that  it  is  his  intention  to  c'ear 
these  men  out  of  the  labour  colony. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Leongatha  labour  colony 
did  not  develop  any  very  great  zeal  for 
f  labour  "  amongst  its  own  colonists. 

The  movement  towards  union 
church  amongst  the  Protestant  Churches 
union      in  Australasia  is  taking  unexpected 

scale.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the  Congrega- 
tional and  the  Baptist  Churches  have  com- 
mittees engaged  in  negotiations  for  union. 
The  Anglican  Assemblies  in  both  Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne  have  passed  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  such  negotiations; 
and  for  the  next  few  months  all  the 
Protestant  Churches  will  be  occupied  in 
assessing  their  agreements  and  differences. 
So  far,  three  Churches — the  Presbyterian,  the 
Methodist,  and  the  Congregational — have 
compared  their  church  methods,  and  report 
that  beneath  all  diversities  of  form  there  is  a 
substantial  identity  of  principle.  A  more 
perilous  realm  will  be  entered  when  doctrines 
come  to  be  compared  and  weighed.  But  there 
has  been,  even  in  this  realm,  a  movement 
which,  if  it  nas  been  as  silent  and  as  slow  as 
that  of  a  glacier,  has  been  almost  as  resistless. 
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Old  doctrines  round  which  once  raged  the 
fiercest  controversies  have  somehow  lost  their 
scale  in  the  theological  landscape.  The  fires 
of  ancient  strife  are  dead.       Good  men    have 


toric  episcopate  " — -or  at  least  the  sacerdotal 
version  of  that  theory — in  the  Anglican 
Church  will  in  all  probability  make  any  union 
with  other  Protestant  Churches  for  the  present 


DR.   G.   R.   PARKIN, 
The   Secretary   and   Organiser   of  the   Cecil   Rhodes   Scholarship   Trusts,    who    is 

now  in  Australia. 


come  to  understand  that  truth  has  many  sides ; 
and  What  seems  hopelessly  contradictory  pro- 
positions are  often  but  complementary  facets 
of  one  great  truth.     The  theory  of  "  the.  his- 


impossible;  but  meanwhile  the  drift  towards 
union  amongst  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  things  in  the  social 
landscape. 
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London,  Sept.  1.  (By  W.  T.  Stead.) 
The  month  of  August,  one  of  the 
■vJntfui  wettest  on  record,  is  notable  for 
Month  three  things — the  death  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope,  and  the  approach  of  the  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet  within  striking  distance  of  Constanti- 
nople. Frenchmen  might  be  disposed  to  add 
as  a  fourth  notable  occurrence  the  trial  and 
•conviction  of  Madame  Humbert  and  her  con- 
federates for  swindling  the  public  by  the  story 
of  the  Crawford  millions;  but  that,  although 
interesting — as  a  comic  opera  is  interesting — 
has  little  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the 
world.  Each  of  the  other  events  are  land- 
marks in  history.  The  death  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury closes  the  Victorian  epoch,  the  election 
of  Pius  X.  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Papacy,  and  the  approach  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus 
•casts  the  shadow  of  impending  doom  over  the 
deathbed  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Stamboul. 

Thc        The    death  of    Lord  Salisbury,  on 

Passing  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  debut 

Lord        in  public  life,  followed  soon  upon 

Salisbury     ^.g    ret_jrement    from    office.  The 

tributes  paid  to  his  character  in  the  Press  have 
been  characterised  by  great  good  feeling,  and 
.an  honest  desire  to  say  the  kindest  things  pos- 
sible about  the  last  historic  figure  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  That  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  good 
man  is  beyond  all  question.  Whether  he  was 
.a  great  one  is  more  open  to  doubt.  He  had 
many  great  qualities.  His  private  life  was 
flawless,  his  public  career  was,  on  the  whole, 
with  one  terrible  exception,  singularly  free 
from  blemish.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and 
an  earnest,  although  somewhat  cynical,  Chris- 
tian. He  was  nothing  of  a  demagogue,  and 
he  seldom  or  never  played  to  the  gallery.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  aristocrat  of  Elizabethan 
traditions,  who  spoke  the  thing  he  would,  and 
played  the  lofty  role  to  which  he  succeeded  by 
right  of  birth  with  distinction  from  first  to 
"last.  All  these  things  may  be  admitted  with- 
out reserve,  and  still  his  claim  to  be  regarded 
;as  a  great  statesman  may  remain  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

The  one  great  blot  on  his  career 

"TnHis*     was   h*s  acquiescence  in   the  fatal 

career      policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.     For 

years  no  Tory  statesman  held  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  more  unconcealed  aversion.  "  As 
for  Disraeli,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  soon 
after  taking  office  under  him  in  1874,  "  loath- 
ing is  too  mild  a  word  to  express  my  feeling 


towards  him."  Yet  within  four  years  he  be- 
came the  facile  tool  of  the  man  whom  he  de- 
tested. It  was  a  great  apostasy.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
ought  to  have  done  Lord  Beaconsfield's  bid- 
ding at  that  crisis.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
famous  for  his  championship  of  the  cause  of 
the  Eastern  Christians.  At  Constantinople, 
in  1876,  he  had  rivalled  General  Ignatieff  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  Bulgarian  cause.  Yet 
when  Lord  Derby's  resignation  placed  the 
Foreign  Office  within  his  grasp,  he  succumbed 
before  the  temptation,  and  consented  to  play 
the  unworthy  role  of  defender  of  the  Turk. 
The  hideous  welter  of  bloody  anarchy  in  Mace- 
donia is  the  legacy  which  we  inherited  from 
Lord  Salisbury's  subservience  to  Lord  Bea- 
consfield at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  To  snatch 
a  fleeting  popularity  at  home  he  took  part  in 
the  re-enslavement  of  Macedonia,  which  but 
for  his  action  would  have  been  part  of  free, 
self-governing  Bulgaria.  To  thrust  Christian 
populations  back  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk 
was  not  work  proper  for  a  Cecil.  But  he  did 
it.  Nor  was  it  the  only  price  he  had  to  pay  for 
his  alliance  with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  No  one 
had  exposed  more  clearly  than  he  the  suicidal 
folly  of  Afghan  wars.  But  the  year  of  his 
apostasy  at  Berlin  did  not  close  until  he  was 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  crime  of  another 
march  upon  Cabul. 

Personally,  I  have  nothing  but  the 
personal    pieasantest  and   most   grateful   re- 

Remmis-     v  .    .  f <m 

cences  mimscences  of  Lord  Salisbury.  We 
often  corresponded,  but  I  only  had 
one  interview  with  him.  He  was  al- 
ways singularly  kind  and  courteous.  When 
T  was  sent  to  gaol  as  an  ordinary 
criminal  convict  for  a  single  mistake, 
made  in  a  campaign  which  had  com- 
pelled his  Cabinet  to  pass  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  fie  was  full  of  wrath,  and  in- 
sisted upon  my  being  treated  as  a  first-class 
misdemeanant,  without  even  waiting  to  com- 
municate with  the  judge.  He  it  was  also  who 
enabled  me  to  achieve  one  of  the  greatest  jour- 
nalistic "  scoops  "  that  I  made  during  the  time 
I  edited  the  "  P.M.G."  When  I  came  back 
from  my  first  visit  to  the  Tsar,  he  excused 
himself  from  seeing  me  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  meet  persons  on 
the  other  side  of  politics ;  but  when  I  came 
back  from  my  second  visit  he  waived  his  ob- 
jections, and  I  had  a  long  hour's  interview 
with  him  in  Arlington  Street.  The  South  Afri- 
can War  made  no  change  in  our  relations,  and 
I  always  reported  to  him  the  substance  of  my 
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communications  to  the  Boer  leaders,  whom  I 
met  on  the  continent,  from  Mr.  Kruger  to 
Dr.  Leyds.  When  I  started  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews/'  he  gave  me  a  cordial  benediction. 
"  I  have  little  doubt,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  un- 
dertaking will  be  successful,  and  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  very  useful."  It  kept  him  posted 
in  the  contents  of  periodicals  he  had  not  leis- 
ure to  read. 

The  election  of  Cardinal  Sarto — 
Tho  now  Anglicc  Tailor — formerly  Patriarch 
Pope  0f  Venice,  to  the  Papal  throne,  is 
an  event  which  may  be  fraught 
with  weighty  consequences  to  the  world  at 
large,  both  within  and  without  the  Roman 
fold.  The  most  notable  fact  about  the  Con- 
clave was  the  sudden  and  unexpected  assertion 
by  the  Austrian  Ambassador  of  his  right  to 
veto  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  Leo  XIII.  had  headed 
the  poll  during  the  earlier  ballotings.  All 
precedent  was  against  his  election,  but  he  had 
made  friends  of  so  many  of  the  Cardinals  that 
it  seemed  by  no  means  improbable  he  would 
be  chosen  as  the  new  Pope.  At  the  critical 
moment  the  Austrian  Ambassador  intervened 
with  his  veto  on  Cardinal  Rampolla's  election. 
When  the  Pope  was  a  temporal  sovereign, 
three  Catholic  sovereigns  had  the  right  each  to 
veto  one  candidate.  When  the  Pope  lost  his 
temporalities,  it  was  believed  that  this  right  of 
veto  would  never  again  be  asserted.  But  the 
action  of  Austria  shows  that  the  Papacy,  al- 
though shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  is  still 
begruged  complete  spiritual  independence. 
The  Cardinals  made  a  dignified  protest,  but  at 
the  subsequent  ballotings  it  was  not  Ram- 
polla, but  Sarto,  who  headed  the  list,  and  he 
was  ultimately  elected  by  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority. 


The  Defeat 
of  Cardinal 


The  election  of  Cardinal  Sarto  was 
chiefly  remarkable  because  it  in- 
Rampoiia  volved  the  defeat  of  Cardinal 
Rampolla.  Both  candidates  were 
Italian:  no  non-Italian  Cardinal  has  any  chance 
of  wearing  the  triple  crown.  Rampolla  is  the 
Italian,  or  rather  Sicilian,  of  the  South,  subtle, 
intriguing,  political  to  his  finger-tips.  Sarto 
is  the  Italian  of  the  North,  democratic,  popular, 
simple,  and  non-political,  but  shrewd  and 
kindly,  and  sympathetic  in  his  management  of 
men.  I  have  twice  had  the  privilege  of  long 
and  intimate  conversation  with  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla ;  the  first  in  1889  and  the  second  in  1898. 
On  both  occasions  nothing  could  have  been 
more  demonstratively  courteous  than  his  wel- 


come, which  was  all  the  more  marked  because 
of  its  contrast  with  the  demeanour  of  Mocenni,. 
who  was  then  his  Under-Secretary.  But  he 
gave  me  the  impression  of  an  excess  of  zeal  in 
liis  obedience  to  the  apostolic  precept  of  being 
all  things  to  all  men,  which  led  visitors  to 
allow  a  considerable  discount  in  estimating  the 
value  of  his  compliments.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly an  able  man — a  politician  rather  than  a 
saint.  Unfortunately  for  his  chances  he  had 
come  to  be  on  the  black  books  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  the  Austrian  veto  gave  the  death- 
blow to  his  ambitions. 

Everyone  speaks  well  of  the  new 
Piusx  ^ope.  He  seems,  from  all  ac- 
counts, to  be  a  man  more  after  the 
type  of  Pio  Nono  than  of  Leo- 
XIII.  The  late  Pope  was  a  courtier  and  a 
diplomatist.  His  successor  is  an  untravelled 
Italian  from  the  North,  who  has  sprung  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people.  His  brother-in-law 
keeps  a  wine-shop,  and  his  sisters  are  plain 
peasant  folk  who  stick  to  the  costumes  of  their 
class.  Wherever  he  has  been  heretofore  he  has 
given  satisfaction,  and  since  his  election  to  the 
Pontifical  throne  he  has  pleased  everyone  by 
his  simplicity,  his  bonhomie,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  pomps  and  splendours  which  sur- 
round the  throne  of  the  successor  of  the  Fisher- 
man. The  world  waits  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tion he  will  use  his  great  influence.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  his  record,  he  will  be  wary 
of  antagonising  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
will  endeavour,  so  far  as  lieth  in  him,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  He  will,  it  is  hoped,, 
revive  the  policy  of  Christian  Socialism  from 
which  Leo  recoiled  in  his  later  years,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  the  Roman  Church  the  ser- 
vant and  helper  of  the  people.  If  he  would 
but  live  up  to  Leo's  Encyclical  on  labour,  he- 
might  do  a  good  stroke  for  his  Church,  and 
one  not  less  good  for  the  working-man. 

The        The  King  is  undergoing  his  cure 

Movements  at  Marienbad,  and  in  the  first  week 

of  His      0f  September  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 

ajes  y  jrinperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna.. 
The  Austrian  capital  will  be  visited  this  month 
by  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Russian  Tsar.. 
Nothing  as  yet  has  been  settled  as  to  the 
much-talked-of  visit  of  the  King  to  the  United 
States ;  and  as  nothing  is  said  concerning  the 
visit  of  the  Tsar  to  London,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  King  will  be  able  to  visit  St. 
Petersburg  next  year.  It  is,  however,  ar- 
ranged that  the  King  and  the  Tsar  are  to  meet 
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at  Copenhagen  in  a  family  gathering  of    the 


Danish  King. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  formally  declares 
Mr.  cham-  tkat  jie  Relieves  a  tax  on  raw  ma- 
Extremis"  terials,  such  as  wool  and  cotton,  to 

be  entirely  unnecessary  for  his  pur- 
poses, which  he  defines  as  "  a  mutual  prefer- 
ence with  our  Colonies,  and  for  enabling  us  to 
bargain  for  better  terms  with  our  foreign  com- 
petitors." But  he  sticks  to  his  determination 
to  tax  bread  and  meat,  which  he  sees  clearly 
enough  is  essential  to  his  scheme.  The  plain- 
tive entreaties  of  the  "Daily  Mail,"  which  begs 
him  to  drop  taxes  on  food  and  clap  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures,  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The 
essence  of  his  fantastic  notion  is  that  of  con- 
solidating the  Empire  by  bribing  the  Colonies 
to  be  loyal,  To  tax  foreign  manufactures  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  would  not  affect  the 
Colonies  one  way  or  the  other.  Not  that  the 
Colonies  seem  particularly  keen  about  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  preferences.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  flatly  refuse  to  lower  their  duties 
on  British  goods.  The  utmost  they  will  pro- 
mise is  to  surcharge  foreign  imports.  At  the 
Cape  the  scheme  was  only  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  In  Canada,  where  there  has 
been  a  great  gathering  of  the  representatives 
or  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
at  Montreal,  there  is  more  enthusiasm  for  the 
idea ;  but  even  there  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was 
most  emphatic  in  repudiating  any  desire  to 
force  their  views  upon  Britain.  Nothing  that 
took  place  at  Montreal  affords  even  a  shadow 
of  confirmation  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  astonish- 
ing theory  that  the  Empire  will  go  to  pieces 
unless  we  grant  a  preference  to  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  speech  was  a 

PorHof' the  very  notaD*e  utterance.    The  Duke 

Empire     of    Devonshire     had    warned   the 

Colonies  that  if  a  preferential 
system  were  -established  the  Colonies  would 
find  that  it  limited  their  freedom  of  action  in 
fiscal,  commercial,  and  industrial  legislation. 
To  this  the  Canadian  Premier  replied  that  if 
this  were  so  the  whole  deal  was  off.  Canada 
wanted  preference,  but  she  would  rather  quit 
i1ie  Empire  than  purchase  it  at  any  such  price. 
His  exact  words  are  as  follows : 

If  we  are  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
a  concession  for  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  give 
an  equivalent,  and  if  we  are  to  obtain  it  also  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrender  of  some  of  our  political  rights, 
for  my  part  I  would  simply  say,  let  us  go  no  further, 
for  already  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Canada  values  too  highly  the  system  which  made  her 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA, 

Who  has  entertained  King  Edward  in  Vienna,  and  who 
will  visit  England  next  year. 


what  she  is  to  consent  willingly  to  part  with  any  por- 
tion of  it  for  whatever  consideration,  and,  even  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  Empire,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  evil  thing  if  any  of  our  Colonies  were  to 
consent  to  part  with  any  of  their  legislative  indepen- 
dence. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  that. 
The  self-governing  Colonies  will  be  glad 
enough  to  take  any  preference  we  may  give 
them,  but  if  we  ask  them  in  return  to  accept 
the  logical  corollary  of  such  preference,  they 
declare  they  would  rather  quit  the  Empire  al- 
together. Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  speech  is  a 
plain  warning  to  all  Imperialists  that  the  real 
peril  to  the  Empire  is  the  attempt  to  bind  to- 
gether communities  which  are  far  more  pas- 
sionately jealous  of  their  independence  than 
they  are  covetous  of  a  favourable  handicap 
upon  their  trade. 


The 


The  result  of  rending  the  Unionist 
party  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom 
Ministry  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the 
question  of  Protection  is  becoming 
every  day  more  visible.  The  latest  sign  of  the 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  comes  to  us  from 
Argyllshire.  The  last  member  for  that  county 
was  a  Conservative,  who  polled  3,834  votes 
against  3,232,  a  majority  of  602.     Last  month, 
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at  a  by-election  which  was  fought  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  question  of  Free-trade  versus 
Preferential  Tariffs,  the  Liberal  Free-trader, 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  swept  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
with  4,826  votes,  while  the  Conservative  In- 
quirer only  polled  2,740.  The  Tory  majority 
of  602  was  wiped  out  and  replaced  by  a  Liberal 
majority  of  1,586.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
significance  of  these  figures.  In  the  constitu- 
encies the  Protectionist  Preferentialist  In- 
quirers will  not  even  get  a  look  in. 


Things  are  going  from  bad  to 
The  cry  worse  [n  Macedonia.*  Notwith- 
Macedonia  standing  that  the  Turks  have  a 
force  of  170,000  men  in  the  hapless 
province,  perhaps  indeed  because  they  have 
them  there,  the  Bulgarian  population  appears 
to  have  risen  in  arms.  The  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion has  spread  eastward  to  Adrianople  and 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  So  widespread 
is  the  revolt  that  the  Turks  are  said  to  be  even 
dreading  an  attack  upon  the  outlying  defences 
of  their  capital.  "  The  balance  of  criminality," 
Mr.  Balfour  told  the  House  of  Commons,  lay 
with  the  insurgents — a  statement  which  so 
mightilydelighted  the  Sultan  that  Sir  Nicholas 
O' Conor  had  to  explain  in  diplomatic  lan- 
guage that  Mr.  Balfour  was  speaking  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  and  that  he  did  not  mean 


what  he  said.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  the  Turkish  troops  have  got  completely 
out  of  hand.  They  are  hungry,  unpaid,  torn 
from  home,  face  to  face  with  a  population  of 
more  or  less  well-to-do  Christian  Giaours  who 
are  giving  no  end  of  trouble.  So  the  Turk 
being  Turk,  and  Moslem  and  soldier  to  boot, 
lets  himself  go,  and  is  carrying  out  a  policy  of 
devastation.  The  hideous  welter  is  spreading, 
and  there  will  be  no  end  to  it  until  there  is  a 
new  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  and  a  European 
commander  in  control  of  all  armed  forces  in 
Macedonia. 


The  murder  of  the  Russian  Consul 
Rostkowskv   at   Monastir   led   the 


The 
Russian 

Turkish  Tsar  to  despatch  the  Black  Sea 
waters  fleet  to  Iniada,  where  it  lay  at 
anchor  for  some  days  within  striking  distance 
of  Constantinople.  The  Sultan  was  terrified, 
and  promptly  promised  to  meet  every  one  of 
Russia's  demands  for  redress.  Thereupon  the 
fleet  was  recalled,  and  the  Sultan  breathed 
freely  once  more.  The  appearance  of  the 
Russian  ironclads  off  the  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  is  a  portent  foreshadowing  things  to 
come.  No  Power  appears  to  have  taken  any 
exception  to  the  Russian  naval  menace.  This 
will  encourage  the  Tsar  next  time  to  send  his 
warships  a  little  closer  to  the  Sultan's  palace 
than  Iniada.  It  is  at  Constantinople,  and 
only  at  Constantinople,  that  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion can  be  solved,  and  anvthing  that  removes 
obstacles  from  the  advance  of  Russian  force  to 
Stamboul  facilitates  the  settlement  of  the 
Macedonian  question.  What  an  irony  of  fate 
it  will  be  if  the  supreme  crime  perpetrated  bv 
British  statesmen  at  the  Berlin  Congress  should 
lead  directly  to  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Constantinople ! 

If  Russia  were  really  dominated  bv 
Russia's  a  consuming  desire  to  seize  Con- 
Diiemma  stantinople,  she  never  before  had 
so  incomparable  an  opportunitv. 
The  Turks  have  no  fleet.  The  British  Medi- 
terranean fleet  is  fighting  sham  battles  in  the 
Atlantic.  France  is  Russia's  ally.  Austria 
is  acting  with  Russia  in  Macedonia.  There  is 
no  political,  or  military,  or  naval  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  sudden  pounce  upon  the  Turkish 
capital.  Whv,  then,  does  the  Russian  not 
seize  the  chance?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  Russia  does  not  wish  to  seize  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  she  would  regard  with  pro- 
found dismay  so  impolitic  a  move.  Her  in- 
terest is  to  keep  the  Sultan  at  Stamboul  as  her 
door-porter  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  convenient  to  keep  the  Sultan 
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in  her  pocket  than  to  pocket  Constantinople. 
Hence  the  reluctance  of  the  Tsar  to  have  re- 
sort to  any  measures  which  might  leave  him 
with  Constantinople  on  his  hands.  All  this 
is  clear  enough  to-day,  even  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  Yet  for  fifty  years  our  Jingoes  have 
based  the  whole  of  their  foreign  policy  upon 
the  now  exploded  theory  that  the  acquisition 
of  Constantinople  was  the  supreme  end  of 
Russian  policy.  Now,  when  the  city  lies 
within  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  she  refuses  to 
grasp  it,  and  we  are  distracted  by  the  difficulty 
of  overcoming  her  -objection  to  face  a  risk 
which  may  lead  to  annexation. 

The  strain  on  the  Bulgarians  who 
Bulgaria's  are  free,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
impulse  their  brethren  whom  England  re- 
enslaved  is  enormous.  A  great 
mass  meeting  held  in  Sofia  has  demanded  the 
intervention  of  the  Powers,  or,  failing  that, 
war.  The  Sultan  has  now  315,000  men  under 
arms,  and  is  buying  smokeless  powder  in  hot 
haste  to  supply  them  with  cartridges.  What 
is  wanted  in  Macedonia  is  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  Lord  Dufferin,  wit'h  the  aid  of 
a  French  army  of  occupation,  established  in 
Lebanon,  where  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses 
were  as  much  given  to  mutual  slaughter  as 
Turk  and  Bulgarian  in  Macedonia.  But  who 
is  to  bell  the  cat?  The  Bulgarians  could  no 
more  withstand  alone  the  armies  of  the  Sultan 
than  did  the  Greeks  in  the  last  war.  The 
moment  the  Turkish  advance  began,  with  its 
invariable  accompaniments,  the  hand  of  Rus- 
sia would  be  forced,  and  a  sudden  descent 
upon  Constantinople  would  compel  Europe  to 
face  in  earnest  the  liquidation  of  the  Sick 
Man's  estate.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
for  Bulgaria  to  have  to  sacrifice  the  population 
south  of  the  Balkans,  as  Servia  did  in  1876,  in 
order  to  compel  reluctant  Europe  to  do  its 
duty.  Yet  at  present  that  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  out. 

One  result  of  our  insensate  policy 

Th^?ther°y  of  anta£on}sm  t0  Russia  in  the  Bal- 

FarEast    kans   was  to  drive   her  eastwards 

into  Asia.  As  we  refused  to  allow 
her  to  settle  the  Near  Eastern  question,  she  has 
created  for  us  a  Far  Eastern  problem  which  is 
only  one  degree  less  menacing  than  the  ques- 
tion of  Macedonia.  Admiral  Alexieff  has 
been  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  with 
sovereignty  over  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  th° 
Manchurian  Railway,  and  all  the  territorial 
dependencies  of  Russia  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
Unlike  the  British  Viceroy  of  India,  he  will 


have  a  strong  fleet  at  his  disposal,  as  well  as  a 
large  army,  and  everyone  is  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  creation  of  the  new  post 
points  more  to  peace  or  to  war  in  the  Far  EasL 
About  Manchuria  there  will  be  no  war.  But 
about  Korea?  The  Russians  are  fussing 
about  concessions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu, 
the  Japanese  are  fuming,  and'  from  time  to- 
time  there  are  outbursts  of  temper  on  the  part 
of  the  Press  of  both  countries.  But  the  odds 
are  heavy  that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,. 
who  knows  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  fleet, 
will  not  precipitate  a  quarrel  which,  so  far  as 
Russia  is  concerned,  had  much  better  come 
later  than  sooner.  If  Japan  can  financially 
and  industrially  absorb  Korea,  Russia  will 
acquiesce  ruefully  in  the  operation. 

We  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
^rthefn"  a  £reat  disaster  in  Nigeria,  where 
Nigeria  at  the  end  of  last  July  we  were 
figliting  for  our  lives  against  a 
great  rally  of  the  native  population,  headed  by 
the  ex-Sultan  of  Sokoto  and  most  of  his  chiefs,, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  not  unnatural  objection 
to  being  converted  by  force  into  British  sub- 
jects. The  town  of  Burmi  was  carried  by  as- 
sault on  July  27,  by  the  loss  of  eleven  killed 
and  seventy-two  wounded.  The  ex-Sultan 
and  most  of  his  chiefs  and  700  of  his  followers 
were  slain,  and  so  for  a  time  peace  reigns  in 
Northern  Nigeria.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
doing  at  the  present  moment  in  Somaliland,  on- 
the  other  side  of  Africa,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
we  have  only  a  respite,  and  we  are  very  far 
from  being  out  of  our  troubles  in  that  desert 
region. 

The       The  campaign  of  passive  resistance- 
Passive     on  the  part  of  the  English   Non- 
Resistance  conformists  against  the  Education- 

ampaign  ^^  .g  Sprea(jjngr.        As  a  method  of 

protest  against  an  unpopular  law,  the  passive 
resistance  campaign  must  excite  universal  ad- 
miration. By  the  simple  expedient  of  refus- 
ing to  pay  a  rate,  the  police-courts  of  the  coun- 
try are  converted  into  halls  for  the  holding  of 
what  are  virtually  indignation  meetings,  in 
which  the  most  respected  members  of  the- 
Nonconformist  community  launch  harangues 
against  the  Education  Act  in  the  shape  of  pleas; 
from  the  dock  addressed  to  magistrates,  who 
in  everv  case  have  to  listen  to  a  statement  of 
conscientious  objection  to  the  payment  of  the 
new  Church  Rate.  The  novelty  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  spectacle  of  seeing  ministers 
of  relieion  in  the  dock,  creates  a  maximum  of 
sensation  at  minimum  cost.  In  all  cases  dis- 
tress warrants  are  issued,  and  then  another  op- 
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portuniiy  for  effective  and  drama  i;  protest  is 

afforded  by  the  auction-sale  of  the  goods  which 
have  been  seized.    As  these  are  always  bought 


in  by  the  friends  of  the  passive  resisters  and 
restored  to  their  original  owners,  no  harm  is 
done  to  anybody;  but  another  splendid  adver- 
tisement is  secured  for  an  indignation  meeting, 
which  is  usually  held  in  the  market-place,  and 
with  this  the  proceedings  close.  The  whole 
proceedings  are  characteristically  English.  It 
is  a  very  mild  form  of  martyrdom,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  always  been  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  and  a  mild  form  of  martyrdom  will 
undoubtedly  increase  the  determination  of 
the  Nonconformists  to  turn  out  the  present 
Ministry. 

The  The  great  sensation  in  Paris  last 
conviction  month  was  the  trial  of  Madame 
of  the  Humbert  and  her  accomplices  for 
the  great  swindle  which  was  known 
as  that  of  the  Crawford  millions.  Madame 
Humbert,  it  will  be  remembered,  lived  in 
luxury  for  many  years  by  the  simple  but 
audacious  expedient  of  declaring  that  twu 
American  brothers  of  the  name  of  Crawford 
had  left  her  a  gigantic  fortune,  which  was 
known  as  the  Crawford  millions,  which  were 
locked  up  in  a  famous  safe.  The  contents  of 
this  safe  no  one  ever  saw,  but  on  the  strength 
of  these  mythical  millions  Madame  Humbert 
and  her  family  lived  in  state,  borrowed  money 
right  and  left,  and  imposed  upon  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  in  Paris.  At 
last,  when  the  safe  was  opened,  it  was  found  tc 
be  emptv,  and  Madame  Humbert,  her  hus- 
band, and  two  other  accomplices  were  found 
guilty.  As  the  jury  allowed  them  the  benefit 
of  extenuating  circumstances  in  all  four  cases, 
the  two  principals  received  a  sentence  of  only 
five  years'  solitary  confinement,  and  the  two 
Daurignacs  received  respectively  sentences  of 
two  and  three  years.  They  have  appealed 
against  the  sentence,  but  Madame  Humbert 
herself  probablv  entertains  little  hope  that  the 
sentence  will  be  reversed.  Maitre  Labori,  M. 
Zola's  advocate,  did  his  best  to  save  his  clients 
by  admitting  that  there  were  no  such  persons 
as  the  Crawfords ;  that  the  asserted  millions 
existed,  but  as  they  were  associated  with  the 
name  of  Regnier,  who  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  treason  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  invent  some  name  less  detested  by  the 
French  public. 


Photo  by]  [Nouvelles,  Paris. 

MADAME  HUMBERT  AND  MAITRE  LABORI  IN  COURT. 


On  the  23rd  of  last  month  the  sixth 
Zionist  Congress  opened  at  Basle, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Herzl. 
The  sensation  of  the  gathering  was 
the  communication  of  a  formal  offer  bv  the 
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British  Government  to  make  the  grant  of  a 
considerable  area  of  land  in  British  East 
Africa,  in  which  a  Jewish  colony  might  be 
founded,  enjoying  home  rule  in  all  religious 
and  purely  domestic  matters,  subject  to  the 
right  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  exercise 
general  control.  This  scheme,  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Herzl,  was  opposed  by  the 
Russian  Jews,  who  apparently  took  the  point 
of  view  of  M.  de  Plehve,  who  declared  that  the 
Russian  Government  was  favourable  to  Zion- 
ism, so  long  as  its  objects  were  limited  to  the 
creation  of  an  independent  State  in  Palestine, 
to  be  fed  by  emigration  from  Russia.  He 
promised  it  moral  and  material  support  if  it 
would  adopt  any  means  that  might  serve  to 
diminish  the  Jewish  population  in  Russia. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  Congress,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  295  to  177,  decided  to  send  a  com- 
mittee to  East  Africa  to  report  upon  the  suita- 
bility of  the  territory  for  Jewish  colonisation. 
Dr.  Herzl  announced  that  the  proposal  for 
founding  a  colony  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
had  to  be  abandoned.  While  everyone  must 
hope  that  the  proposed  Jewish  colony  in  Bri- 
tish East  Africa  may  prosper,  all  the  glamour 
of  Zionism  will  disappear  the  moment  the  ob- 
jective is  shifted  from  the  Holy  Land.  To  re- 
store the  Jews  to  their  ancient  heritage  would 
excite  the  svmpathy  and  enthusiasm  of  Chris- 
tendom. To  establish  them  in  British  East 
Africa  will  only  interest  the  humanitarian 
minority.  But  if  East  Africa  is  only  a  step- 
ping stone  to  Jerusalem — all  right. 

Th©  verdict  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  this  year 

otsi>      for   the   third   and   apparently   the 

Thomas    jast  time  contested  with  the  Ameri- 

,p  0n      cans   for   the     possession     of    the 

'"  America  "  Cup.      He  has  been  for  the  third 


time  beaten,  and  beaten  so  decisively  that  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  try  again.  His  remarks  upon  the 
ascendency  of  the  United  States,  although 
somewhat  melancholy  reading  for  English- 
men, but  confirm  the  conviction  which  has 
been  repeatedly  expressed  in  these  pages. 


"  Britannia."] 

QUESTIONS  REGARDING  ALASKA. 
Canadian    (reads):    "If    our   Commissioners    come     back 
without  the  full  extent  of  our  claims,  they  need  not  show 
their  faces  in  our  country  again." 

Jonathan  (sharply):  "Which  of  your  rags  prints  that, 
Davie  Macdonald?"  (Sees  title  and  whistles.)  "  Darned 
if  it  ain't  one  of  our  New  Yorkers!" 


Mountain  Air  Made  to  Order* 

There  is  in  London  an  institution  called  the 
oxygen  hospital,  which  has  special  arrangements  for 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  ulcers,  lupus,  wounds,  etc. 
Cubicles  are  constructed— six  and  one-half  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  and  elevated  on 
"blocks  about  a  foot  above  the  floor;  and  in  these  com- 
partments, consumptives  may  sleep  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  an  atmosphere  artificially 
adapted  to  their  necessities.  The  cubicles  are  provided 
with  a  scientific  mechanism  by  which  the  air  is  dried, 
filtered,  ozonised,  and  rarefied  before  it  reaches  the 
patient. 

The  walls  of  the  compartments  are  of  wood  and 
plate-glass,  and  the  doors  are  air-tight,  closing  with  a 
joint.  Opposite  the  doors  and  attached  to  the  wood 
is  the  small  chamber  where  the  air  is  treated.       The 


outer  air,  when  drawn  by  a  ventilating  shaft  into  the 
chamber,  is  filtered  through  layers  of  cotton  woel,  to 
remove  all  impurities;  it  is  then  dried  by  being  passed 
through  perforated  trays  charged  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  finally  ozonised  by  means  of  an  Andriolis 
tube,  which  is  called  into  action  for  five  minutes  in  each 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  automatic  clockwork. 

The  patient  spends  some  sixteen  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  his  cubicle,  and  it  is  said  that  in- 
stead of  being  cramped  by  his  narrow  surroundings, 
he  is  unwilling  to  leave  them,  as  he  finds  it  much  easier 
to  breathe  there,  and  correspondingly  difficult  outside. 
The  cubicle,  after  the  initial  expense  of  construction 
has  been  covered,  is  not  costly  in  operation.  The  cu- 
bicles at  the  London  oxygen  hospital,  for  instance,  cost 
about  twenty-five  cents  a  day  each  in  chemicals. — "  Pub- 
lic Opinion." 
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Night  Travel* 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

0  near  lights,  and  far  lights, 

And  every  light  a  home! 
And  how  they  gladden,  sadden  us, 

Who  late  and  early  roam! 

But  sad  lights  and  glad  lights, 

By  flash  and  gleam  we  speed 
Across  the  darkness  to  a  light 

We  love,  and  know,  and  need! 

— In  September  "  Smart  Set. 


The  Mother. 

By  Edward  Wright. 

She  sends  her  wild  and  noisy  swarm 
Of  children  out  of  sight  to  play, 

Careless,  it  seems,  of  any  harm 
That  might  befall  them  on  their  way. 

But  she  has  weaker  lives  to  rear — 
Babes  at  her  breast  and  at  her  knee — 

And  toiling  on,  unmoved  by  fear, 
She  lets  her  children  wander  free. 

Untended  in  the  rain  and  sun, 

They  fight  and  play  and  dream  and  roam, 
Till,  tired  and  listless,  one  by  one 

With  lagging  feet  they  make  for  home. 

And  there,  forgetting  grief  and  mirth, 
Into  their  mother's  arms  they  creep; 

And  on  the  cool,  soft  breast  of  Earth 
Her  weary  children  fall  asleep. 

— In  the  London  "  Speaker/ 


The  Realistic  Novel. 

By  T.  Hay. 

When  the  novel  first  began 
In  the  early  days  of  man, 
'Twas  a  cure  for  human  ills, 
Like  a  streamlet  in  the  hills. 

Then  it  won  its  baby  spurs, 
Battling  with  the  heath  and  furze, 
Like  a  child  of  Nature,  bright 
With  the  joy  of  day  and  night. 

Then  it  skirted  by  the  walls 
Of  the  hamlets  and  the  halls, 
Watching  rustic  life  within, 
Gay  with  elemental  din. 

Losing  all  its  moorland  brown, 
Wider,  stronger,  flowing  down 
To  the  crowded  towns  it  comes, 
With  their  squalid,  sordid  slums. 

Creeping  through  the  haunts  of  men, 
Searching  every  dreary  den, 
Naught  is  now  too  foul  with  woes 
To   offend  its  eager  nose. 

— London  "  Outlook.' 


The  Soul  of  Egypt. 

By  Ethel  M.  Hewitt. 

I  heard  royal   Egypt  calling;    and  her  voice  was  like 
the  falling  « 

Of  the  Nile-dew  dripping,  dripping,  from  her  sacred 
Lotus-cup; 
I  felt  Egypt  softly  breathing;  and  her  breath  was  like 
the  wreathing 
Of  amaranth  crowns  that  vanished  years  for  heroes 
treasured  up. 


Morning. 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

We  saw  her  baby  eyes  grow  dim, 

As  fell  the  summer  night, 
And  knew  that  all  the  things  of  earth 

Were   fading   from   her   sight. 

Her  baby  hands  put  out  to  touch 

The  faces  that  she  knew — 
So  day  went  out,  and  all  about 

The  shadows  deeper  grew. 

We  held   those   feeble  hands  to  guide 

Her  up  the  narrow  steep, 
And  felt  the  throbbing  fever  tide— 

Our  hearts  too  full  to  weep. 

But  with  the  faint  first  gleam  of  day 

We  knew  that  she  had  gone 
Adown  the  happy  sunrise  way, 

Across  the  peaks  of  dawn. 

— "  Independent/ 


I  shall  find  her,  wrapped  in  glciy,  as  I  found  her  once 
in  story; 
She  will  lift  her  veil  again  for  me,  as  once  I  saw  it 
lift; 

0  the  rapture  of  that  waking — to  behold  her  beauty 

breaking — 
As  once  in  dreams  it  broke  for  me — a  rainbow  through 
a  rift! 

Past  the  summons  and  the  sleeping  that  the  slow  years 
have  in  keeping, 
She  waits  for  me,  with  wing-bound  brows,   as  bud3 
for  blossom  waits; 

1  shall  lay  my  long  life's  burden,  like  a  pilgrim's  votive 

guerdon, 
On  her  altar  of  the  ages,  in  the  garner  of  her  gates. 

— "  Harper's." 


The  Sea  Wind. 

Winnow  me  through  with  thy  keen  clean  breath, 

Wind  with  the  tang  of  the  sea! 
Speed  through  the  closing  gates  of  the  day, 
Find  me  and  fold  me;   have  thy  way 

And  take  thy  will  of  me! 
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Use  my  soul  as  you  used  the  sky- 
Grey  sky  of  this  sullen  day! 
Clear  its  doubt  as  you  sped  its  wrack 
Of  storm  cloud  bringing  its  splendour  back, 
Giving  it  gold  for  grey! 

Bring  me  word  of  the  moving  ships, 

Halyards  and  straining  spars; 
Come  to  me  clean  from  the  sea's  wide  breast 
While  the  last  lights  die  in  the  yellow  west 

Under  the  first  white  stars! 

Batter  the  closed  doors  of  my  heart 

And  set  my  spirit  free! 
For  I  stifle  here  in  this  crowded  place, 
Sick  for  the  tenantless  fields  of  space, 

Wind  with  the  tang  of  the  sea! 

— Arthur  Ketchum,  in  "Atlantic." 


To-Day* 

By  Venita  Seibert. 
O  thou,  close-wrapped,  a  goddess  in  disguise! 
It  needs  but  one  determined,  fearless  stroke 
To  tear  aside  thy  grey  and  homely  cloak, 
When  lo!  like  splendid  lamps  shine  thy  deep  eye3 
On  him  who  has  the  gift  to  recognise. 
To-morrow's  beauty  pales  beside  thy  face 
And  Yesterday  sinks  to  her  rightful  place, 
Forgotten  stars  that  fade  at  thy  sunrise! 

To-morrow  is  a  dream,  she  is  not  mine, 

And  Yesterday  is  dead  and  tearwet  clay,— 

But  thou,  born  new  each  morn,  deathless,  divine, 

Thou  rulest  life  and  fate,  0  great  To-day! 

For  to  the  door  of  Opportunity 

Thou  and  thou  only  holdest  forth  the  key. 

— In   September  "  McClure's  Magazine." 


CORRESPONDENCE   DEPARTMENT. 


"A  Tired  Australian." 

"  Tasmanian "  (Hobart)  writes  at  a  length  which 
compels  abridgment: 

"  Will  '  A  Tired  Australian  '  kindly  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing queries:  1.  If  private  ownership  of  land — particu- 
larly in  blocks  of  thousands  of  acres,  which  the  owner 
cannot  by  any  possibility  emplov  in  productive  industry 
— has  been  once  adopted  by  a  State,  say  either  by  right 
of  conquest  or  legislative  enactment,  does  this  fact  for 
ever  preclude  the  return  to  State  ownership,  if  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  that  State  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  the  latter  would  have  a  tendency  to,  or 
would  absolutely,  abolish  poverty,  crime  and  destitu- 
tion, and  the  passing  of  enormous  wealth  into  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  small  and  exclusive  class  of  non- 
workers? 

"  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  then— 
2.  Will  he  explain  the  grounds  on  which,  on  the  re- 
sumption by  the  State  of  these  lands,  the  private 
owners  thereof  can  demand  compensation  beyond  the 
price  originally  paid  for  them  to  the  State;  seeing  that 
the  original  purchaser  and  his  heirs  have,  for  perhaps 
a  hundred  or  hundreds  of  years,  appropriated  the  un- 
earned increment? 

"  3.  Has  the  original  purchaser  from  the  State,  or  his 
heirs,  any  right  in  justice  and  equity  to  the  unearned 
increment? 

"  4.  Why  should  we  not  tax  the  lands  of  private 
owners,  in  order  to  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  State 
the  unearned  increment?  And  by  the  way,  this  incre- 
ment is  not  unearned — the  iniquity  consists  in  refusing 
to  apportion  it  to  those  who  really  earned  it,  instead  of 
to  those  who  did  nothing  whatever — except  perhaps  to- 
wards the  increase  of  population — in  the  earning. 

"  5.  Does  Parliament  possess  the  right  and  the  power 
to  order  a  modern  assessment?  And  if  it  should  think 
it  expedient  to  raise  the  4  per  cent    to,   say,  6  or  8 


per  cent.,  though  this  would  considerably  reduce  the 
value  of  the  estates,  would  it  be  an  act  of  '  confisca- 
tion' ? 

"  The  tendency  all  around  us  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  It 
is  for  Governments  and  municipalities  to  take  upon 
themselves  more  and  more  functions  hitherto  per- 
formed by  private  individual  enterprise.  State  owner- 
ship and  management  of  railways  in  Britain  and  the 
States  of  America  is  within  measurable  distance;  from 
that  to  the  control  of  ocean  traffic  is  but  a  step, 
and  the  great  steamship  trusts  are  the  initiatory  step. 
Macaulay  and  Bright  would  be  astonished  at  the  duties 
undertaken  by  the  modern  State — the  actions  of  my 
Lady  Bountiful  and  the  inquisitiveness  of  our  Paul  Pry, 
with  its  thousands  of  inspectors  poking  their  noses  into 
our  factories,  mines,  workshops,  and  machinery,  our 
domestic  premises,  and  schools,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Nor  shall  we  any  longer  need  a  special  leisured  class, 
much  less  an  idle,  lounging  class,  when  every  man 
and  woman,  though  performing  their  appropriate  share 
of  work  to  the  general  stock,  have  leisure  to  develop 
their  natural  gifts,  those  God-given  precious  and  special 
faculties,  of  which  every  child  born  has  one  at  least; 
not  being  obliged,  as  under  our  present  social  condi- 
tions, to  immolate  them  upon  the  altar  of  an  imperious 
indigent  necessity. 

"  The  nationalisation  of  the  lands  of  a  State  is  the 
corner  stone  of  socialism,  the  municipalisation  of  all 
public  utilities  is  the  foundation  course;  and  I  incline 
very  much  to  the  opinion  that  the  labouring  class  could, 
by  co-operation,  gradually,  and  in  not  a  very  long  time, 
possibly  much  less  than  a  century,  achieve  the  dominion 
of  all  the  distributive  and  productive  industry,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  buying  out  one  single  firm  or  com- 
pany, or  borrowing  one  single  pound  of  capital.  Of 
what  use  will  private  capital  be  when  all  opportunities 
for  its  investment  are  appropriated?  In  one  word,  the 
goal  of  the  evolution  of  civilisation  is  national  co-opera- 
tion of  labour." 
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Paper  Politics. 

Thursday  I  rose  from  my  table  in  ire, 

White-hot   with   a    frenzied    scorn, 
And  I  railed  on  Joe  as  a  rogue  and  a  liar, 

And  cursed  the  day  he  was  born, 
For  I  heard  the  labourer  crying  for  bread, 

The  orphan  and  widow  wail, 
Gaunt  fingers  of  Famine  I  saw  outspread, 
And  England  a  land  of  the  dying  and  dead— 

(I'd  been  reading  the  "Daily  Mail"). 

But  Friday  I  smiled  as  I  toyed  with  my  food, 

And  I  felt  my  dark  fears  cease, 
For  I  saw  a  vision  of  infinite  good, 

A  country  of  plenty  and  peace: 
And  a  glad  folk  shouted  from  vale  and  hill 

His  glorious  name  to  bless 
Who  had  rescued  their  lives  from  every  ill: 
"  Thank  God,"  I  cried,  "we've  a  man  left  still!"— 

(Fd  been  reading  the  "  Daily  Express  "). 

How  shall  I  vote  at  election  time, 

With  such  vast  issues  at   stake? 
Shall  I  deem  it  virtue  or  count  it  crime 

So  fateful  a  move  to  make? 
'Tis  the  kind  of  enigma   I   cannot   guess, 

Its  clue  is  behind  the  veil: 
For  it  all  depends,  I  freely  confess, 
On  whether  I  purchase  a  "  Daily  Express," 

Or  go  for  a  *  Daily  Mail." 

—London  "Punch." 


The  New  Federal  Court. 

That  must  have  been  an  interesting  series  of  com- 
munications which  passed  between  the  Government  and 
the  eminent  lawyers  whom  they  have  elevated  to  the 
High  Court  Bench.  One  set  in  particular,  where  the 
relations  between  the  sender  and  the  recipient  are  very 
close,  would  furnish  especially  entertaining  reading, 
since  the  writers  could  afford  to  mix  a  little  of  the  per- 
sonal with  the  purely  official.  The  "secret  dossier" 
has  not  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  yet,  but 
it  doubtless  runs  something  in  this  strain: 

From  the  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  K.C., 
LL.D. 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  my  colleagues 
— and  if  I  do  not  cordially  join  in  it  I  at  least  do  not 
dissent  from  it — that  you  should  take  a  position  upon 
the  High  Court  Bench  about  to  be  created.  Your 
eminent  services  to  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and 
your  great  abilities  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  fully  en- 
title you,  my  colleagues  hold,  to  the  distinction  they 
desire  to  confer  upon  you. — I  am,  etc., 

EDMUND  BARTON,  Prime  Minister. 

P.S. — We  must  make  Griffith  Chief,  to  draw  the  teeth 
of  criticism.  Waver  a  bit  before  accepting,  in  order 
that  we  may  get  the  capital  site  settled,  and  that 
Deakin  may  feel  his  way. 

From  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Prime  Minister. 
Sir,— While   disclaiming    your    flattering    estimate    of 
my  humble  qualifications,  I  thank  you  and  your  col- 


leagues for  your  generous  offer  of  a  seat  on  the  Higli 
Court  Bench.  A  number  of  considerations  obtrude 
themselves,  but  I  think  at  the  proper  moment  I  shall 
be  able  to  fittingly  indicate  my  appreciation  of  your 
offer.-I  am,  etc.,  EDMUND  BARTON. 

P.S. — How  long  must  I  waver?      We're  dishing  Reid 
all  right— E.B. 

Memo,  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Edmund  Barton, 
K.C.,  LL.D. 
It's  O.K.      Stop  wavering.      Better  resign  first. 

From  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Prime  Minister. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  after 
mature  deliberation  I  have  decided  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  judge  of  the  High  Court.  I  have  this  day  for- 
warded my  resignation  as  Prime  Minister  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General,  and  have  advised  His  Ex- 
cellency to  entrust  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Deakin. — I  am,  etc., 

EDMUND  BARTON. 

P.S. — Georgie  completely  done.      I  suppose  poor  Bill 
is  a  bit  cut  up,  too. — E.B. 

— "  Oriel,"  in  Melbourne  "Argus." 


Science  and  the  Affections* 

["  There  is  at  least  one  reproach  from  which  our 
novelists  have  cleared  themselves,  namely,  the  inac- 
curacy with  which  they  treated  the  simplest  facts  of 
science.  Indeed,  the  opposite  danger — that  of  over  in- 
dulgence in  technicalities — is  one  into  which  they  seem 
more  likely  to  fall." — "A  Medical  Journal,"  Aug.  15.] 

"  It  is  cooler  now  that  the  sun  has  set,"  said 
Amaryllis.     "  Let  us  take  a  walk  along  the  beach." 

"  Inasmuch  as  physical  exercise,"  replied  Strephon, 
"  provided  that  it  is  indulged  in  without  excess,  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  cerebral  activity,  I  am  not  dis- 
inclined to  accede  to  your  proposal.  But  it  is  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  hear  you  employ  that  vul- 
garism which  speaks  of  the  sun's  '  setting/  Granted 
that  the  occultation  of  the  solar  disc  may  appear,  to 
an  ignorant  observer " 

"  Oh,  bother!"  cried  Amaryllis.  "  Put  on  your  bat 
and  look  sharp!" 

'•'  With  pleasure.  But  your  ultimate  syllable  suggests 
a  curious  philological  inquiry.  Why  sharp  f  In  what 
sense  can  a  less  hasty  movement  be  characterised  as 
blunt?    In  the  word  acute,  from  acus,  a  needle,  there  is 

a  cognate  idea,  possibly  derived To  impel  me  with 

6uch  momentum  down  the  steps,  Amaryllis,  waa  an 
ill-conditioned  act.  The  steps  are  steep,  and  the  danger 
to  limb  (if  not  life)  considerable,  when  you  bear  in 
mind  the  force  of  gravity  which " 

"Oh!"  cried  Amaryllis,  "I  know  all  about  the  force 
of  gravity,  thank  you — having  talked  to  yoa  for 
twenty  chapters,  or  thereabouts!  Do  you  know  we're 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the  story  hasn't 
Vegun  yet!      You've  done  nothing  but  gas  and  gas!" 

"My  absorption  of  oxygen  and  emission  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  strictly  normal,  I  assure  you.  But  WIB  V"'1 
tell  me— in  language  of  scientific  accuracy — wL^i  you 
wish  me  to  do?" 
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"  Do?— why,  do  anything— except  talk!  You're  the 
hero  of  this  novel,  so  far  as  it's  got  a  hero,  and  I'm 
the  heroine.  Consequently,  we  must  get  engaged  be- 
fore the  end.      And  there  must  be  some  incident  first!" 

"  Personally,"  retorted  Strephon,  "  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  become  engaged  to  you.  But  I  must  stipu- 
late for  the  entire  absence  of  any  cardiac  trouble  in  the 
process.  Yes,  my  Amaryllis — if  you  will  permit  the 
conventional  but  metaphorical  use  of  the  possessive 
pronoun — we  will  be  married.  Thereafter  our  life  will 
be  uniformly  happy.  At  7  a.m.  we  shall  breakfast  on 
distilled  water  and  oatmeal.  From  8  to  1  I  shall  lec- 
ture to  you  on  history,  ethnography,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  rarer  Diatomaceas.  At  1  we  shall  lunch 
on  medicated  meat-tablets  and  lime-juice.  From  2  to 
5  we  shall  roam  the  fields,  and  find  therein  abundant 
materials  for  whole  pages  of  scientific  talk.      And  at 


with   much   determination. 


'"  At  5,"   said  Amaryllis, 
at  5  I  shall  kill  myself." 


-London  "  Punch. 


Alice  and  the  Book -Worm. 

The  Worm  seated  himself  comfortably  on  the  edge 
of  the  book. 

"  Do  you  like  limericks?"  he  asked;  "  I  don't.  They 
remind  me  of  limerick  hooks,  and  they  use  worms  to 
bait  limerick  hooks." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  know  what  they  are,"  said  Alice, 
doubtfully,  "  but  they  sound  as  if  I  didn't  like  them." 

"  Then  I  will  be  glad  to  sing  a  couple,"  said  the 
Worm,  and,  crossing  his  eighteen  feet,  he  sang  in  a 
low,  tearful  voice: 

"  A  lady  named  Rose  had  a  Daughter 
Wno  did  things  no  lady  had  ought  'er; 

The  good  folk  confessed 

She  was  none  of  the  best, 
But  I  notice  they  all  of  them  bought  her." 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  people  couldn't  agree 
about  the  book.  It  was  a  regular  case  of  Ward  poli- 
tics. But  it  was  different  with  the  Pit.  Everyone 
enjoyed  that.  I  tasted  it  myself  and  I  make  a  lime- 
rick about  it.      It  goes  this  way: 

"  Said  Annabelle  Susan  De  Wit, 
'  I  fear  I  have  fallen  a  bit ; 

For  several  nights 

I  was  Up  On  the  Heights, 
But  now  I  am  deep  in  Tne  Pit.'  " 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Alice,  "  tnat's  a  pun!" 
"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  the  Worm,  happily.       "  You 
wouldn't  think  it  of  me,  would  you?"      Without  paus- 
ing he  Simg: 

"  A  poet  swore  several  curses, 
'  For  empty,'  he  said,  '  my  poor  purse  is : 

My  poems,  alack! 

Ne'er  fail  to  come  back, 
And  my  verses  are  always  reverses.'  " 

"  l  don't  think  that  is  very  funny,"  said  Alice, 
doubtfully,  for  the  Worm  was  laughing  until  the  tears 
ran  down  his  nose,  which  was  odd,  because  he  hadn't 
any  nose. 

4 "  Don't  you?"  he  asked.  "Neither  did  the  poet. 
He  had  to  pay  the  postage  every  time  they  came  back. 
And  they  always  did  come  back,  because  he  was  a  real 
poet.  You  see,"  he  said,  "  there  are  three  kinds  of 
poets — real  poets,  magazine  poets,  and  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.     The  real  poets  write  Edgar  Allan  Poetry;  the 


magazine  poets  write  magazine  poetry,  and  Kipling 
writes  apropoetry." 

"  I  never  heard  of  apropoetry,"  said  Alice,  gently, 
for  she  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  Worm's  feelings. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Worm,  proudly.  "  I 
invented  the  word  myself.  Apropoetry  is  the  kind 
that  is  apropos.  I  invent  a  great  many  words.  I 
invented  the  word  '  to  Kipple.'  Its  definition  is  '  to 
jump  on  with  both  feet  while  wearing  running  shoes  in 
which  there  are  long,  sharp  spikes.'  And  the  par- 
ticiple is  Kipling.  I  have  used  it  in  a  little  poem  I 
wrote  recently: 

"  When  the  season  is  dull,  or  the  Ministers  slip, 
Or  a  sassy  sensation  is  due, 
Or  tx.e  cricketing,  foot-bamng  oafs  need  a  jab, 
We  Kipple — yes,  Kipple,  a  few. 

"  Then  we  slap  in  the  words  in  a  barbaric  way, 
And  we  skewer  the  indolent  crew 
On  barrack-room  bayonets,  done  into  rhyme, 
And  we  Kipple— yes,   Kipple,  a  few." 

"  When  I'm  a  publisher  I'm  going  to  get  out  an  edi- 
tion of  Lamb  with  mint  sauce.  Do  you  like  Lamb's 
Tales?" 

"  I  like  ox-tails  in  soup,"  Alice  said. 

"  I  mean  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  said  the 
Worm,  crossly.  "  Don't  show  your  ignorance,  and 
interrupt  me  when  I  *w*.  getting  ready  to  recite: 

"  Mary  had  a  set  of  Lamb 
All  neatly  bound  in  calf; 

She  bought  it  at  a  dry  goods  store- 
One  dollar  and  a  half. 

Little  Bo  Peep  had  a  set  in  sheep 
With  a  contract  that  did  bind  her 

Instalments  to  pay,  but  she  ran  away 
And  left  her  Tales  behind  her." 

— E.  P.  Butler,  in  "  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly." 


Plaint  of  the  Plutocrat* 

I  have  bought  everything  I  can  buy; 
I  have  tried  everything  I  can  try; 

I  have  eaten  each  eatable, 

Beaten  each  beatable; 
I  have  eyed  everything  I  can  eye. 

I  have  sold  everything  I  can  sell; 
I  have  told  everything  I  can  tell; 

I   have   seized   all    the   seizable, 

Squeezed  all  the  squeezable, 
Till  they've  shelled  everything  they  can  shell. 

I  have  ridden  each  thing  I  can  ride; 
I  have  hidden  each  thing  I  can  hide; 

I  have  joked  all  the  jokable, 

Soaked  all  the  soakable; 
I  have  slid  everywhere  I  can  slide. 

I  have  walked  everywhere  I  could  walk; 
I  have  talked  everywhere  I  could  talk; 

I  have  kissed  all  the  kissable, 

Hissed  all  the  hissable; 
I  have  balked  everything  I  can  balk. 

I  have  crushed  everyone  I  could  crush; 
I  have  hushed  everyone  I  could  hush; 

I  have  drunk  every  drinkable; 

Thought  every  thinkable; 
I  have  rushed  everywhere  I  could  rush. 
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I  have  been  everything  I  can  be, 
And  the  scheme  of  things  will  not  agree; 
I  have  spent  all  that's  spendable- 
Still  it's  not  endable, 
And  I  mean  it's  a  bother  to  me. 

—"Chicago   Tribune." 


Consequences* 

(A  Cricket  Sketch.) 

The  last  man  took  guard  carefully,  as  if  he  pro- 
posed to  stay  at  the  wickets  for  ever.  He  scratched 
the  turf  with  a  bail,  looked  carefully  round  him  to 
take  note  of  the  position  of  the  fieldsmen,  and  settled 
his  cap  over  his  eyes.  The  bowler,  who  had  been 
bowling  well  all  through  the  innings,  despatched  him 
first  ball,  and  he  retired,  trying  to  look  as  if  that 
was  what  he  meant  to  do  all  along. 

The  bowler  strolled  over  to  where  the  Philosopher  and 
I  were  sitting.  The  Philosopher  had  made  his  cus- 
tomary duck's-egg,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  taking 
rather  a  jaundiced  view  of  things. 

"  Eight  for  forty-one,"  said  the  bowler,  cheerfully. 
"Not  bad.      What?" 

"  You  were  on  the  spot,"  I  assented. 

The  Philosopher  eyed  him  thoughtfully. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  glad  about  it?" 
he  said. 

"Why  not?  I  don't  get  eight  for  forty-one  every 
day." 

"  That,"  said  the  Philosopher,  "  is  a  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance, T  allow,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  you've  done  it  on  this  occasion.  Man,  how  can 
you  sit  there  gloating  over  it  in  that  ghoulish  manner?" 

"  Here,  I  say,"  protested  the  bowler. 

"  Even  now,"  continued  the  philosopher,  warming  to 
his  subject,  "  you  don't  seem  to  realise  what  you  have 
done.  Can't  you  see  what  blank,  hopeless  misery  you 
have  sown  broadcast  this  afternoon?  Not  that  I 
mind  personally.  I  have  trained  myself  to  bear  this 
type  of  trial.  But  what  of  the  other  seven?  What, 
indeed!  Take  the  case  of  Smith.  Let  us  examine  it. 
You  got  Smith  leg  before  wicket  when  he  had  made 
three.  What  happens?  Smith  goes  home  a  changed 
man.  He  came  on  to  this  field  to-day  buoyant,  hopeful, 
bubbling  over  with  optimism  and  faith  in  his  fellow- 
man.  He  will  go  back  soured,  full  of  dark  suspicions, 
and  burning  with  a  sense  of  his  wrongs.  What's  that 
you  say?  His  leg  was  right  in  front?  What  does 
that  matter?  Do  you  think  that  he  believes  that? 
No  one  believes  in  the  justice  of  an  adverse  leg  before 
wicket  decision.  David  would  have  doubted  Jonathan 
if  he  had  given  him  out  l.b.w.  Smith  will  go  home 
brooding.  He  will  quarrel  with  his  wife,  send  his  chil- 
dren to  bed  early,  possibly  to  the  accompaniment  of 
smacks.  He  will  bore  all  his  friends  for  the  next 
week  by  telling  them  that  the  ball  broke  a  yard,  and 
that  he  hit  it,  and  it  didn't  strike  him  on  the  leg 
at  all,  but  on  the  chest,  and  all  the  other  things  usual 


in  such  contingencies.  Thus,  you  see,  in  the  case  of 
Smith  you  will  have  broken  up  a  happy  home,  and 
caused  him  to  be  shunned  for  days,  perhaps  for  weeks, 
by  friends  formerly  true  to  him.  Now,  how  do  you 
feel  with  regard  to  that  eight  for  forty-one?" 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  the  bowler,  uneasily. 

"Oakum?"  said  the  Philosopher.  "Possibly  so. 
Very  possibly.  But  not  in  the  case  of  Smith.  That 
enters  rather  irfto  the  future  of  Jones.  Oakum-picking 
will— or  I  shall  be  surprised— take  up  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  in  the  near  future.  You  know  what  Jones  is. 
Passionate,  hot-headed,  prone  to  violent  anger  if 
thwarted.  And  you  got  him  caught  at  the  wicket. 
Now  Jones — I  know,  though  he  has  not  confided  in 
me — is  absolutely  certain  that  he  did  not  hit  that  ball. 
He  had  made  twelve  when  he  was  given  out.  Con- 
sequently he  feels  that  he  had  just  got  set,  and  would 
have  made  a  century  if  he  had  gone  out.  And  that 
will  so  embitter  Jones'  mind  that  he  will  go  out  to- 
night to  a  music-hall  to  try  and  forget.  There  he  will 
take  too  much  to  drink.  His  head  is  weak,  though  he 
is  headstrong.  Subsequently  he  will  assault  a  policeman, 
and  go  to  prison  for  a  fortnight  without  the  option 
of  a  fine.  Jones,  my  friend,  has  a  white-haired  mother. 
The  disgrace  will  send  that  white-haired  mother  into 
a  decline.  She  will  die  while  Jones  is  still  serving 
his  sentence.  He,  on  coming  out  of  prison,  will  go 
completely  to  the  bad,  commit  a  sensational  burglary, 
and  get  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  Now  how  do 
you  feel  with  regard  to  that  eight  for  forty-one?" 

The  bowler  writhed. 

"  In  the  case  of  Robinson,"  continued  the  Philosopher, 
"  financial  ruin  will  be  the  result.  Robinson,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  is  a  rising  author  of  more  than 
average  ability.  You  bowled  him  first  ball.  What 
happens?  Robinson  goes  home  full  of  that  fatal  yorker. 
He  finds  waiting  for  him  on  his  table  a  letter  from  the 
editor  of  a  popular  weekly,  asking  for  an  article  by 
return  of  post  on  '  Marquises  I  have  met.'  It  is  the 
opportunity  he  has  longed  for  for  months.  Let  him 
succeed  in  this,  and  regular  and  lucrative  work  will 
fall  to  him.  But  his  mind  is  so  full  of  that  yorker,  so 
full  of  aching  remorse  that  he  tried  to  pull  it  instead 
of  smothering  it,  so  full  of  vain  yearnings  for  another 
opportunity,  that  '  Marquises  I  have  met '  remains  un- 
written. The  editor,  not  receiving  the  MS.,  writes 
informing  him  that  all  is  over  between  them,  and  gives 
the  regular  and  lucrative  work  to  Robinson's  rival, 
Brown.  Robinson  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  dies  in 
the  workhouse.  We  now  proceed  to  the  case  of 
Simpson.     Simpson " 

But  the  bowler  had  heard  enough.  With  the  wail  of 
a  lost  spirit,  he  fled. 

Next  day  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  papers: 

"  To  be  Sold.— Bat,  pads,  and  other  cricket  apparatus. 
As  good  as  new.  Splendid  bargain.  The  property  of  a 
cricketer  who  is  about  to   collect  Picture  Postcards." 

The  name  attached  to  the  advertisement  was  the 
bowler's.  — London  "  Punch." 


•  of  Redoes,  20/10/08. 
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N.Z.    "  Graphic."] 

RESUSCITATED. 

Mr.  Seddon:  "  This  small  speck,  Hall- Jones,  is  a  specimen  of  the  genus  Oppositional  Leaderatus.  It  was  for 
some  time  supposed  to  be  extinct,  but  this  minute  particle  undoubtedly  conveys  the  significance  of  its  re-existence. 
It  would  be  well  to  exterminate  it  before  it  grows  any    larger." 

[NOTE.— If  examined  by  a  powerful  microscope  the  speck  on  the  surface  of  the  piece  of  paper  will  assume 
the  robust  proportions  of  the  new  Opposition  leader,   Mr.  Masaey.] 
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N.Z.    "  Graphic."]  TIME  TO  INTERFERE. 

Constable  Seddon:    "  Look   'ere,   if  you  don't  stop  this  scrappin'  I'll  run  you  in  and  have  you  up  before  the  beak 
in  the  mornin'.       Why,  bust  me  buttons,  it  ain't  even  fair  fighting." 


Kow   tow,    kow  tow,    for   the    great    SED-DON;    and   wish  bim  the  longest  of  lives. 
With  his  one  little,  two  little,  three  little,  four  little,  five  little,   six  little  wive«. 
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"  Westminster   Gazette."] 


GENERAL  CRITICISM. 


General    Chamberlain:    "  Well,    at    any   rate,    sir,    you  can't  blame  me;  I  was  quite  ready." 

Field-Marshal  Bull:  "  Can't  blame  you!      There  isn't  a  pin  to  choose  between  you.      You  knew  Lansdowne  wasn't 
ready,   and  yet  you  rushed  that  beastly   Hour-Glass  gun  of  yours  into  action,  and  precipitated  the  whole  thing." 


"  Westminster   Gazette."]  NOT  TO  BE  TRUSTED. 

Mr.  Bull:  "  Now  then,  Lansdowne,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  thing?" 

Lord  L. :  "  I'm  only  trying  this  revolver,  sir!" 

Mr.  Bull:  "  Good  heavens!  You  with  a  revolver!  I've  just  been  reading  your  Report,  and  I  wouldn't  trust 
any  one  of  you  with  a  pop-gun." 

["  Lord  Lansdowne  wanted  a  loaded  revolver  to  point  at  foreign  nations;  but  after  the  Report  of  the  War  Com- 
mission, he  would  not  trust  Lord  Lansdowne  with  a  penny  pop-gun." — Earl  Beauchamp,  at  Pontesbury,  September  3, 
190o.] 
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Lustige  Blatter."] 

WILLIAM   A.    CLARK. 
Copper  King. 


HENRY  HARLINGER. 
Sugar   King. 


WILLIAM  VANDERBILT. 
Railway    King. 


Lustige  b.uii 


ANDREW   CARNEGIE. 
Steel   King. 


PIERPONT    MORGAN. 
Trust  King. 


WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER. 
Oil  King. 
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Westminster   Gazette."] 


RATHER    TEMPTING. 


Mr.  Balfour:  "  Confound  these,  tides  and  cross-currents!       I'd   no   idea  they   were   so   horrid, 
this  thing  through,  but  that  Life  Buoy  looks  tempting.       I  wonder  what  Joe  would  say!" 


intended   to   see 


"  Westminster  Gazette."] 

THE  DUCHESS  AND  THE  DUKE. 

(With  apologies  to  Sir  John  Tenniel.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  ia  said  to  be  assiduously  "  nursing  "  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  Government  Wonderland. 
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Bulletin."] 


MR.  RBID  IN  CARICATURE. 
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HIS   FIRST   BOOK. 
(At  a  Provincial  Race  Meeting.) 

Novice:   "  Look  here,   I've  taken    ten  to  one  against  Blueglass,  and  I've  given  twelve  to  one 
against  him!      What  do  I  stand  to  win?" 

[Phil  May's  last  drawing,  reproduced  by  special  permission   of  the  proprietors   of  London    "  Punch."] 
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S.A.   "  Express."]  ^^  ^^  ^^  FOREIGN-TRADE  COMPETITION. 

Mr.    Chamberlain    (loq.):    "Here,    John;    take   this   weapon,  and  you  will  be  able  to  protect  yourself. 
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Bulletin."] 


SOME  SYDNEY  MATTERS. 
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TRA YELLING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


WHAT    IT   COSTS    AND   HOW   TO   DO   IT. 


BY  CONSTANCE  BARNICOAT. 


A  New  Zealand  friend  now  living  in  Australia 
told  me  recently  that  she  was  constantly  being 
asked  about  travelling  in  New  Zealand — what  it 
was  like,  what  it  cost;  but,  never  having  been 
much  about  her  own  colony,  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  reply.  She  had  known  many  Australians 
anxious  to  make  the  trip  across,  but  before  they 
went  they  wanted  to  know  a  little  more  about  it. 
Guide-books  are  excellent  in  their  way;  but  there 
is  often  much  information  most  desirable  to  have, 
and  not  obtainable  in  any  guide-book.  As  I  have 
just  been  travelling  about  the  North  Island  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  about  the  South  for  five,  I  have 
thought  it  possible  that  I  could  give  some  hints  to 
intending  travellers  in  my  colony  which  would 
be  at  once  acceptable  and  practical.  Six  years' 
absence  in  England  and  Europe  will,  I  hope,  have 
cured  me  of  any  undue  partiality  for  all  things 
New   Zealand,   while   at   the   same   time   enabling 


me  to  "do  the  comparative"  as  regards  travel  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world. 

No  doubt  a  great,  and  certainly  an  increasing, 
number  of  Australians  do  visit  New  Zealand  every 
year;  but  it  is  often  asked  why  still  more  do  no 
come.  The  long  and  generally  stormy  passage- 
will  always  deter  many,  especially  bad  sailors;  but 
with  some  of  the  fine  new  boats  now  running,  an 
ordinarily  good  sailor  need  really  not  dread  it  so. 
much. 

Where  to  Begin. 

To  anyone  wishing  to  tour  New  Zealand  as  a 
whole,  I  should  certainly  say,  "  Begin  at  Auckland,, 
and  work  your  way  down;"  but,  unfortunately, 
nearly  all  the  best  boats  go  via  Hobart,  the  Bluff, 
Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin  to  Wellington.  Now, 
Wellington,  certainly,  is  not  a  place  likely  to  give 
a  stranger  the  best  impression  of  New  Zealand. 


QUBBNSTOWN,   WAKATIPU. 
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It  rarely  attracts  strangers,  although  nearly  every- 
one who  has  to  live  there  gets  really  fond  of  it 
after  a  time,  and  it  is  remarkably  healthy.  The 
scenery,  also,  of  the  North,  at  least  on  the  beaten 
tracks,  is  not  on  the  whole  as  beautiful  as  the 
South,  and  in  some  ways  the  North  after  the 
South  would  be  rather  an  anti-climax. 

But  comparatively  few  will  have  time  to  tour 
both  the  North  and  South  Islands;  and  a  choice 
must  be  made.  The  first  thing  is  to  decide 
whether  you  will  land  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South.  And  whichever  way  is  chosen,  there  must, 
unfortunately,  be  a  heavy  initial  expense,  both  of 
time  and  money.  Four  or  five  days  each  way, 
the  minimum  time  between  Sydney  and  Auckland 
or  Wellington,  is  a  large  slice  out  of  even  a 
month's  holiday.  Again  I  would  insist:  Do  not 
be  so  terribly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  voy- 
age. Certainly  there  are  still  some  ancient 
frumps  of  vessels  running,  but  do  not  take  them. 
Take  one  of  the  new,  up-to-date  boats,  fitted  with 
rolling  chocks,  and  as  comfortable  as  a  liner. 

When  once  in  New  Zealand,  is  it  expensive  to 
travel  there?  That  depends;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, I  should  say  that  it  is.  If  you  look  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  time,  travelling  in  New 
Zealand,  as  a  rule,  is  not  dear.  If  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  distance,  it  Is  often  exorbi- 
tant— that  is  to  say,  compared  with  England  or 
the  Continent,  and  even  some  parts  of  Australia. 
You  can  travel  in  New  Zealand  for  a  month, 
as  a  rule,  less  expensively  than  elsewhere,  hotels 
being  cheap,  and  tips  being  rarely  expected;  but 
you  cannot  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in 
New  Zealand — except,  possibly,  by  steamer — for 
anything  approaching  as  little  as  in  England. 
There  is  no  jumping  into  an  express  at  midnight, 
and  being  at  your  destination,  three  hundred  miles 
away,  to  breakfast  next  morning.  The  great 
slowness  of  the  trains,  the  extremely  undeveloped 
state  of  much  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  Sunday  trains  except  a  few  local 
ones,  and  no  all-night  services,  make  travelling- 
very  dear.  Constantly  you  must  get  out  of  the 
train,  and  stay  all  night  at  some  hotel,  in  a  place 
where,  perhaps,  you  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the 
least,  simply  because  that  day  the  train  does  not 
go  any  further.  We  don't  yet  know  what  really 
hard  work  or  severe  competition  mean  in  New 
Zealand. 

What  It  Costs. 

Much  travelling  has  still  to  be  done  by  coach, 
and  coaching  averages  6d.  a  mile,  and  is  often  7d. 
or  8d.;  while  in  some  parts,  for  instance  north 
of  Auckland  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island,  the  only  possible  way  to  get  about  is  on 
horseback,   horse   hire   costing   always   5s.   a  day, 


and  generally  7s.  6d.,  and  then  you  must  pay  for 
the  horse's  feed.  But  in  these  parts  of  the 
colony,  though  remarkably  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting— indeed,  not  half-explored — the  ordinary 
tourist  never  penetrates. 

Generally  speaking,  hotel  expenses,  meals  and 
sundry  expenses  will  cost  at  least  10s.  a  day,  all 
rail  and  coach  fares  being,  of  course,  extra.  Ten 
shillings  a  day  is,  I  think,  rather  an  under-  than 
an  over-estimate.  Including  all  fares,  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Sons  reckon  an  average  of  30s.  a  day. 

Everything  in  the  nature  of  cabs  and  expresses 
is  apt  to  be  very  dear  in  New  Zealand,  and  they 
have  a  habit  of  charging  much  higher  after  eight 
in  the  evening.  In  Wellington  cabs  are  exorbi- 
tant. New  Zealanders  are  usually  kindly  and 
civil,  in  some  parts  extremely  leisurely,  and  gen- 
erally not  inclined  to  overwork  themselves.  Every- 
where very  short  hours  of  work  prevail;  servants 
are  scarce,  and  expect  to  have  finished  their  work 
almost  before  the  hour  when  the  Londoner  sits 
down  to  dinner.  Indeed,  until  these  lazy  colonial 
servants  are  either  turned  out,  and  the  places 
filled  by  foreign  waiters — a  desirable  innovation,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  not  the  least 
chance — or  else  competition  presses  a  little  harder 
on  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  New  Zealand 
can  ever  develop  her  tourist  traffic  as  it  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  developed.  A  constant  stream 
of  wealthy  tourists  means  plenty  of  good  hotels; 
good  hotels  cannot  be  had  without  trained  and 
competent  servants.  At  present  the  scarcity  and 
independence  of  servants  means  that  attendance  in 
New  Zealand  hotels  is  often  almost  non-existent, 
and  never  really  good;  at  least,  I  have  never  found 
it  so.  There  may  be  nothing  else  to  find  fault 
with — though  this  is  rare — but  u  there  is  a  bell  at 
all  in  one's  room,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
anyone  to  answer  it.  Certainly  you  do  not  tip 
the  servants  much;  but,  then,  you  would  not  tip 
servants  anywhere  who  did  their  work  like  that. 
It  is  not  disobligingness,  oniy  ignorance,  and 
often  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  manager. 

Hotels* 

Many  of  the  hotels  in  the  four  large  towns  are 
really  good,  and  if  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
country  hotels  have  barely  what  people  used  to 
travel  in  England  or  the  Australian  cities  would 
consider  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  none  of  the 
luxuries  for  which  they  would  look  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  older  coun- 
tries nothing  like  as  much  can  be  got  for  10s.  6d. 
a  day  as  can  be  had  in  some  i>ew  Zealand  hotels 
in  the  four  large  towns.  Sometimes  the  charges 
seem  exorbitant,  considering  the  utter  lack  of  com- 
fort; sometimes  you  really  pay  extremely  little 
for  every  comfort,  except  first-rate  attendance. 
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ATBAMURI,   ONE   OF   N.Z.    BEAUTY   SPOTS. 


Ten  shillings  a  day  is  the  most  common  charge 
for  hotels.  There  are  some  at  8s.,  and  some  at 
12s.,  but  none  more  than  12s.  6d.,  and  only  two 
or  three  at  that.  But  even  accommodation  houses, 
if  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  on  the  coach 
routes,  often  charge  10s.  a  day,  remarkably  uncom- 
fortable as  they  are,  with  wretched  little  bedrooms 
and  very  roughly  served,  if  wholesome,  meals.  One 
or  two  of  the  hotels  which  a  visitor  to  the  Hot 
Springs  can  hardly  avoid  are  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  detached  cottages.  Your  bedroom  is  in 
one,  and  the  dining-room  a  long  way  off  across 
the  garden,  the  sitting-room  another  long  journey, 
and  the  baths  another  tramp.  In  the  pouring 
rain,  or  at  night,  this  is  truly  delightful.  And 
it  so  often  happens  in  New  Zealand  that  there  is 
only  the  one  place  to  stay  at,  and  you  have  no 
choice.  In  the  height  of  the  tourist  season  the 
overcrowding  is  sometimes  a  scandal;  and  this 
brings  me  to  speak  of  one  of  the  perpetual  nui- 
sances of  travel  in  the  back  parts  of  the  colony — 
a  nuisance  that  I,  for  one,  never  met  elsewhere. 
So  primitive  are  many  of  the  accommodation 
houses,  so  benighted  the  ideas  of  those  who  keep 
them,  that  many  of  the  rooms  have  beds  for  two, 
and  even  three,  people;  and  it  is  often  only  by 
great  diplomacy  and   sheer  insistence,   and  even 


flat  refusals,  that  you  can  avoid  being  put  up  with 
utter  strangers,  and  possibly  very  objectionable 
people.  In  any  country  place,  or  wherever  there 
is  no  choice  of  hotels  or  accommodation  houses,  a 
room  should  always  be  engaged  in  advance.  It 
is  the  only  security  for  not  being  herded  with  a 
stranger,  or,  possibly,  put  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
or  the  table. 

How  to  Travel* 

The  traveller  in  the  back  parts  of  New  Zealand 
(I  should  say  out  of  the  larger  towns)  will  also 
suffer  much  from  poky  little  bedrooms.  What 
he  cannot  hang  up  he  must  resign  himself  to  keep- 
ing in  his  portmanteau,  and  he  must  not  mind  if 
he  cannot  get  his  things  properly  unpacked  for 
weeks  on  end.  Yet  another  caution  is  that  on 
all  routes  it  is  necessary  to  travel  very 
light.  If  a  box  is  taken  at  all,  it  must  only  be  a 
very  small  one;  the  drivers  will,  and  with  reason, 
absolutely  refuse  to  take  a  large  box,  and  only 
56  lb.  are  supposed  to  be  carried  free.  Good-sized 
Gladstone  bags  and  hat-boxes  are  by  far  the  best 
for  coach-travelling,  and  what  cannot  be  packed 
in  them  or  strapped  up  with  rugs  must  be  left 
behind  in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  and  forwarded 
by  the  New  Zealand  Express  Company. 
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Since  travelling  light  means  taking  a  limited 
quantity  of  clothing,  the  hotels  along  the  coach 
routes  ought  to  understand  tne  art  of  getting 
washing  up  at  twenty-four  hours',  or  at  any  rate 
two  days',  notice,  and  doing  it  up  well.  Instead 
of  which  it  often  happens  that  they  either  will  not 
do  it  at  all,  or  do  it  atrociously  badly,  and  take 
about  a  week  over  it. 

These,  however,  are  only  minor  discomforts, 
but  they  are  very  dismaying  to  the  new  chum. 
The  real  drawback  To  New  Zealand  travel  is  its 
slowness,  and  it  is  this  slowness  which  makes  it 
so  costly.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  from  Christchurch  to  Dunedin.  You 
arrive  in  Christchurch  about  11  in  the  morning; 
you  may  have  one  or  two  things  to  do  there,  and 
you  would  like  to  catch  an  express  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon or  evening,  get  a  sleeping-car,  and  reach 
Dunedin  next  morning;  instead  of  which  you  must 
stay  till  the  next  day  in  Christchurch,  if  you  once 
miss  the  morning  express,  go  on  next  day  to 
Dunedin,  and  stay  there  a  night.  If  you  want 
to  get  to  the  Lakes  you  may  have  to  stay  two 
nights,  or  even  three,  till  the  coach  goes  from  a 
small  place  farther  South.  You  cannot  get 
through   from   Christchurch   to    Invercargill   in   a 


day.  Coaches,  also,  rarely  run  more  than  twice. 
a  week,  and  it  is  not  always  an  easy,  though  al- 
ways a  very  slow,  business  to  fit  them  in  with 
steamers   and   trains. 

Railway  Rates. 

As  an  instance  of  the  singular  up-to-dateness  of 
Mew  Zealand,  side  by  side  witn  singular  primi- 
tiveness,  witness  the  system  of  tickets  available 
for  a  given  time  over  all  the  South  Island  rail- 
ways, over  all  the  North  Islanu  railways  (except 
the  one  line  which  the  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  get  hold  of),  or  over  an  the  lines  in  both 
islands.  In  Switzerland  this  plan  is  universal; 
in  England,  conservatism  and  the  multiplicity  of 
railway  companies  has  hitherto  militated  against 
it.  For  instance,  a  ticket  over  all  the  South 
Island  railways,  available  for  four  weeks,  costs 
£6;  North  Island,  for  four  weeks,  £5;  both  islands 
for  six  weeks,  £8.  For  longer  periods  the  rates 
are  proportionately  cheaper.  Railway  travelling, 
first-class,  is  generally  about  l^d.  a  mile;  for 
longer  distances  less;  for  very  short  distances  far 
more.  The  fares  for  distances  up  to  twelve  miles 
or  so  often  seem  very  high.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  it  is  never  any  saving  to  take 
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a  return  first-class  ticket  in  JNew  Zealand;  the 
return  ticket  is  exactly  double  the  single,  and  if 
you  want  to  change  your  route,  you  may  find  your 
return  ticket  useless.  Some  people  travel  second- 
class,  but  this  I  should  never  advise.  There  is 
no  third-class  as  yet.  The  first-class  carriages 
are  often  very  comfortable  inueed,  but  the  dining- 
cars  (of  one  class  only)  are  somewhat  primitive. 

What  to  See* 

It  might  be  asked,  What  is  the  least  time  for 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  visit  New  Zealand? 
Travelling  being  so  slow,  very  little  could  be  done 
in  less  than  a  fortnight;  and  even  for  a  fortnight 
only  a  good  sailor,  and  one  to  whom  money  was 
no  object,  should  be  advised  to  come.  In  a  fort- 
night, however,  a  good  deal  might  be  seen  from 
Auckland:  Rotorua  and,  at  any  rate,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Hot  Springs  district.  To  visit  the 
Hot  Springs  and  Wanganui  River,  and  spend  a  few 
days  in  Wellington,  then  go  to  Cnristchurch,  and 
visit  the  Cold  Lakes  and  Mt.  Cook,  at  least  two 
months  should  be  allowed;  wnile,  to  travel  over 
New  Zealand  thoroughly,  to  visit  all  the  half- 
known,  half-developed,  or  it  may  be  quite  un- 
known and  undeveloped  parts,  to  learn  something 
of  its  dairying,  mining,  kauri  gum,  flax,  and  other 
industries,  at  least  eight  months  should  be  taken; 
though,  personally,  I  think  I  could  very  well  use 
a  year,  and  then  have  plenty  to  occupy  me.  To 
travel  it  thus  thoroughly,  as  if  for  writing  a  book 
about  it,  I  should  put  aside  £200  for  eight  months, 
and  £300  for  a  year,  though  I  tnink  I  could  man- 
age, probably,  without  quite  so  much.  I  know 
that  some  people  will  open  their  eyes  at  this  es- 
timate. I  was  told  I  could  travel  over  all  New 
Zealand  in  three  months;  but  I  have  been  three 
months  travelling  about  it,  and  have  not  seen 
anything  like  all,  nor  seen  even  the  parts  I  did 
visit  as  thorougaly  as  I  should  like.  Besides 
which,  a  complete  stranger  would  want  to  spend 
some  short  time  in  the  chief  towns,  whereas, 
knowing  most  of  them  already,  I  did  not  need  to 
do  so. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  South 
Island  is  very  unlike  the  North.  No  one  can 
really  know  anything  of  New  Zealand  without  hav- 
ing travelled  in  both.  Whoever  wants  to  see  the 
Maoris  must  go  about  the  North  Island,  not  Wan- 
ganui way,  nor  to  Rotorua  (where  the  natives  are 
thoroughly  demoralised  by  the  English  tourists), 
but  to  the  Waikato  or  to  the  little  known  but  very 
interesting  districts  north  of  Auckland.  There  he 
-will  see  truly  splendid  natives.  He  will  probably 
not  see  a  sign  of  haka  or  poi  dance,  but  he  will 
see  the  native  race  at  their  best.  Whoever  wants 
to  see  the  Hot  Springs  must,  of  course,  travel 
through  the   North   Island,   although  there  are  a 


good  many  hot  springs  dotted  about  the  South 
Island  also,  some  of  them  in  very  inaccessible 
places  and  very  little  known.  In  the  northern 
part  alone  can  the  unique  kauri  gum  industry  be 
studied.  Flax  mills  are  best  seen  around  Palmer- 
ston  North;  dairying  in  the  same  district  or  in 
Taranaki.  But  I  am  writing  for  the  ordinary 
tourist,  who  does  not  usually  inquire  into  the  in- 
dustries and  natural  resources  of  a  country.  The 
most  beautiful  bush  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
ferns  are  seen  in  the  South  Island,  especially 
on  the  West  Coast,  where,  however,  travelling  is 
slower  and  more  primitive  than  anywhere  else; 
but  north  of  Wanganui  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
North  Island  there  is  also  fine  virgin  bush.  On 
the  whole,  the  finest  mountains  are  in  the  South, 
although  I  have  known  a  much-travelled  man,  not 
given  to  enthusiasms,  say  that  he  thought  nothing 
excelled  the  view  of  Ruapaehu,  Tongariro,  and 
Ngaruhoe,  with  the  snow  on,  from  the  far  end  of 
Lake  Taupo.  On  the  whole,  the  South  Island- 
though  this  is  only  personal  opinion — is  the  more 
beautiful  and  attractive  of  the  two.  One  thing, 
however,  is  not  matter  of  opinion — and  that  is  the 
unlikeness  of  the  two  Islands  in  climate,  scenery, 
and  many  other  respects.  They  are  even,  I  be- 
lieve, of  very  different  geological  periods,  the 
South  Island  being  an  ancient,  and  the  North  a 
recent,  formation. 

I  have  spoken  lately  to  several  people  who  have 
spent  some  time  in  Stewart  Island,  and  they  say 
that,  with  its  exquisite  bush  scenery,  its  mild 
climate,  and  the  excellent  fishing  in  its  rivers,  it 
is  an  ideal  place  for  a  quiet  holiday.  In  many 
parts  of  New  Zealand  excellent  trout-fishing  is 
to  be  had;  it  is  surprising  in  what  out  of  the  way 
parts  streams  are  found  full  of  beautiful  little 
fish. 

Weather. 
It  seems  as  though  of  late  the  climate  all  over 
the  world  has  been  somewhat  upset,  and  the  New 
Zealand  climate  this  last  summer  was  certainly 
not  what  it  used  to  be  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
t.go.  Weather,  however,  like  trade,  seems  to  run 
in  cycles  cf  good  and  bad,  and  in  time  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  may  revert  to  our  older  climate,  mor1 
settled,  less  windy,  warmer  in  summer.  Sunny 
as  the  climate  is  on  the  whole,  it  is  undoubtedly 
windy,  especially  in  spring  and  summer;  wind, 
indeed,  seems  to  me  the  chief  drawback.  March, 
April,  and  May  are  often  the  best  months.  Last 
summer,  even  in  the  Hot  Springs  district,  in  Janu- 
ary, a  fire  at  nights  was  sometimes  most  accept- 
able; while  in  the  South,  at  Mt.  Cook,  in  March, 
it  was  bitterly  cold,  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
No  one  should  come  to  New  Zealand,  at  any  time 
of  year,  even  for  travelling  in  the  North  Island, 
without  plenty  of  warm  wraps  and  rugs.       Cross- 
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ing  the  inland  plains  near  Taupo  an  icy  wind 
blows  off  Ruapaehu  even  in  summer.  And  no 
one  should  travel  in  the  North  Island  without 
some  light  cloak,  which  will  do  as  a  dust-cloak,  for 
the  pumiceous  dust  (and  for  days  and  days  you  go 
through  nothing  but  pumice  country)  is  often  so 
bad  as  to  cover  everything.  One's  luggage  has 
all  io  be  well  dusted  before  it  is  fit  to  take  inside, 
<?nd  travellers  themselves  sometimes  get  down 
from  the  coach  almost  unrecognisable. 

It  might  be  asked,  since  we  cannot  possibly  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  New  Zealand,  what  is 
most  worth  seeing  there?  The  Hot  Lakes  are 
the  most  accessible  part  to  Australia,  and  there 
can  be  very  little,  if  any,  such  scenery  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  for  beauty,  prob- 
ably nothing  can  exceed  the  Sounds  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  South  Island.  Trips  to  the 
Sounds,  however,  are  only  made  in  mid-summer, 
and  generally  only  one  or  two  a  year,  although 
some  of  the  Australian  boats  occasionally  call  in 
at  Milford  Sound.  I  have  heard  of  people  who 
were  not  interested  in  the  Hot  Springs — the  dul- 
ness  of  some  people  is  unfathomable;  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  who  was  not  delighted  with  the 
Sounds.  Anyone  with  a  taste  for  rock-climbing 
and  mountaineering  among  snow  and  ice  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  charmed  with  a  stay  at  Mt. 
Cook,  under  the  shadow  of  that  colossal,  forbid- 
ding-looking mass  of  snow  and  glacier,  Mt.  Sefton. 
But  unless  some  weeks  be  spent  at  Mt.  Cook,  or 
at  least  one  clear  week,  I  should  hardly  advise 
anyone  going  .there  for  climbing  purposes. 


Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  trip  that  would 
give  most  fresh  interest  to  the  Australian  would 
be  one  including  the  Hot  Springs  and  the  Wan- 
ganui  River,  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Reaches,  in 
the  North  Island,  and  the  Cold  Lakes  in  the 
South.  The  fotal  cost  of  the  tickets  only,  for  this 
trip,  along  the  most  beautiful  routes,  is  about 
£36. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  refer  to  the  labours  of 
the  New  Zealand  Governmenl  Tourist  Department 
— at  the  head  of  which  is  Sir  Joseph  Ward — a  de- 
partment only  in  existence  for  a  few  years,  but 
which  has  already  done  excellent  work,  and  is  full 
of  plans  for  doing  more  in  future.  Its  aim  is  to 
foster  in  every  way  that  flourishing  infant,  the 
New  Zealand  tourist  traffic;  it  is  overwhelmed  with 
work,  and,  much  as  it  has  done,  still  more  remains 
to  be  done.  It  has  branches  in  all  the  chief 
towns,  where  travellers  can  be  supplied  with  in- 
formation as  to  travel  in  New  Zealand  far  better 
than  anywhere  else.  Their  photographs  of 
New  Zealand  scenery,  taken  for  reproduc- 
tion, but  not,  I  believe,  for  sale  otherwise, 
are  admirable,  and  they  have  sent  their  photogra- 
pher into  parts  never  before  visited  by  anyone 
with  a  camera.  The  Government,  at  least,  recog- 
nises that  in  its  scenery,  perhaps  unequalled  in 
variety  in  so  small  an  area,  lies  one  of  New  Zea- 
land's most  valuable  assets.  That  is  unromantic,. 
but  practical.  In  time,  with  improved  hotels  and 
quicker  trains,  New  Zealand  may  be  the  play- 
ground of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  possibly  of 
the  world. 


A  stereoscopic  method  of  photographic  surveying  de- 
vised by  an  Englishman  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Fourcade,  is  thus  described  in  "Science  Abstracts": 
'*  Photographs  are  taken  at  two  points  with  a  survey- 
ing camera,  the  plates  being  exposed  In  the  vertical 
plane  passing  through  both  stations.  The  developed 
plates,  or  positives  from  them,  being  then  placed  in  a 
stereoscopic  measuring-machine  which  combines  the 
pictures,  a  brief  calculation  gives  the  exact  position  of 
any  desired  point."  The  effective  range  of  the  in- 
strument is  put  at  about  five  miles,  and  the  method  is 
said  to  be  of  particular  advantage  in  mapping  large 
ai-eas  of  mountainous  country. 

"  The  strawberry  is  not  without  its  advocates  as  to 
its  advantages  in  rheumatism,"  says  "  The  Lancet." 
"  Indeed,  some  have  gone  the  length  to  state  that 
strawberries  may  not  only  be  taken  with  impunity  by 
the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  but  with  distinct  advantage 
if  not  relief.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence, 
therefore,  that  in  the  strawberry  the  presence  of 
salicylic  acid,  which  is,  of  course,  a  specific  in  acute 
rheumatism,  has  been  definitely  established.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  salicylic  acid  would  appear  to  be  a 
normal  constituent  of  most  fruits.  At  any  rate,  this 
acid  has  been  found  not  only  in  the  strawberry,  but  in 
grapes,   apples,   plums,   oranges,   and   cherries,   although 


the  amount  is  probably  less  than  one  milligram  (l-64th 
cf  a  grain)  per  kilogram  (two  pounds)  of  fruit.  It  is 
hardly  possible  therefore  that  the  strawberry  should 
have  any  specific  medicinal  effect  attributable  to  the 
salicylic  acid  present." 

"  In  the  course  of  a  lecture  at  the  Conference  of 
Musicians  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  some  interesting  particu- 
lars and  some  astonishing  statistics  were  given  rela- 
tively to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
brain  and  nerves  in  piano-playing,"  says  "  The  Scientific 
American."  "  A  pianist  in  view  of  the  present  state 
of  pianoforte  playing  has  to  cultivate  the  eye  to  see 
about  1,500  signs  in  one  minute,  the  fingers  to  make 
about  2^00  movements,  and  the  brain  to  receive  and 
understand  separately  the  1,500  signs  while  it  issues 
2,000  orders.  In  playing  Weber's  '  Moto  Perpetuo,'  a 
pianist  has  to  read  4,541  notes  in  a  little  under  four 
minutes.  This  is  about  19  per  second;  but  an  eye  can 
receive  only  about  ten  consecutive  impressions  per 
second,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  in  very  rapid  music 
a  player  does  not  see  every  note  singly,  but  in  groups, 
probably  a  bar  or  more  at  one  vision.  In  Chopin's 
'  Etude  in  E  Minor '  (in  the  second  set)  the  speed  of 
reading  is  still  greater,  since  it  is  necessary  to  read 
3,950  signs  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  which  is  equival- 
ent to  about  26  notes  per  second." 
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THE   NEW    POPE,    PIUS    X. 


Pius  X.  sits  on  the  throne  of  Leo  XIII.,  and 
all  the  world  is  asking  what  manner  of  man  is 
lie  who  has  been  elected  by  the  vote  of  his  peers 
to  the  loftiest  position  in  Christendom.  "  Art 
thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries?"  is  the  chal- 
lenge which  all  the  leaders  of  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  world  address  to  the  new  occupant  of 
the  Papal  See.  Whether  it  is  the  German  Social- 
ist, the  French  Freethinker,  or  the  Liberal  leaders 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  challenge  is 
ever  the  same.  With  right  hand  on  sword-hilt 
they  stand  confronting  the  prelate  who,  from  being 
a  mere  Italian  patriarch,  has  suddenly  flashed  upon 
the  world  as  "  Pontifex  Maximus,  Sacerdos  Mag- 
nus." Yet  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  inveterate  hostility 
that  the  question  is  asked,  for  even  the  most  pro- 
testant  of  Protestants  and  the  most  anti-clerical  of 
Freethinkers  would  rejoice  if,  from  his  palace  hi 
the  Vatican,  the  new  Pontiff  were  to  answer,  as 
did  the  angel  of  Joshua,  "  Nay,  but  as  captain  of 
the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come." 

For  the  moment  there  is  no  definite  response  to 
the  challenge  of  the  world,  and  the  ear  is  filled 
with  conflicting  rumours.  One  day  telegrams  as- 
sure us  that  the  new  Pope  is  the  most  uncompro- 
mising of  the  blacks,  who  adopted  the  name  of 
Pius  in  order  to  emphasise  his  entire  acceptance 
of  the  absolute  non  possiimus  of  Pio  Nono;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  assureu  that  the  King 
of  Italy  is  delighted  with  his  election,  and  that 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  Still 
more  important  and  bewildering  were  the  conflict- 
ing reports  as  to  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
"  Christian  Democratic "  movement,  from  which 
so  much  is  hoped  by  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  Italy 
and  elsewhere.  At  first  it  was  regarded  as  the 
one  fixed  point  about  him  that  he  was  a  Catholic 
Socialist  of  Cardinal  Manning's  type;  but  hardly 
had  we  made  up  our  minds  to  accept  this  version 
than  a  clerical  organ  in  Rome  declares  that  he 
is  the  resolute  opponent  of  the  "  Christian  de- 
mocracy." The  same  conflict  of  evidence  prevails 
as  to  the  significance  of  his  election.  One  day  we 
are  told  that  his  majority  over  Cardinal  Rampolla 
represents  the  ascendency  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which,  through  Austria,  imposed  its  veto  upon  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  No  sooner  has 
t^s  version  obtained  acceptance,  than  we  are  as- 
sured with  equal  emphasis  that  the  selection  of 
Sarto  was  equivalent  to  a  defiance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance;   that  Sarto,  if  he  did  not  exactly  repre- 


sent the  Italian  Irredenta,  nevertheless  represented 
that  portion  of  Italy  which  was  in  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  Austria. 

We  may,  however,  dismiss  all  these  conflicting 
stories — pairing  one  off  against  the  other,  the  re- 
sult is  zero — and  endeavour  w.th  such  material  as 
is  available  to  picture  to  oui selves  the  new  figure, 
stately  and  commanding,  which  ^as  emerged  from 
comparative  obscurity,  and  Tallow  seated  on  the 
loftiest  throne  in  the  centre  of  a  halo  or  aureole 
formed  by  the  traditional  glories  of  two  thousand 
years. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  impressive  in 
the  reports  which  appeared  of  the  ancient  and 
stately  ceremonial  by  which,  in  accordance  with 
long-established  usage,  the  latest  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  chosen  to  wear  the  triple  crown.  It  is 
on  such  occasions  that  the  Roman  Church  is  en- 
abled to  make  that  appeal  to  the  imaginations 
of  mankind  to  which  humanity,  both  civilised  and 
uncivilised,  has  ever  made  ready  response.  The 
walling-up  of  the  conclave  in  which  the  sixty-two 
Cardinals  and  Princes  of  the  Church  were  volun- 
tarily imprisoned,  shut  off  from  all  influences  of 
the  outer  world,  in  order  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  to  the  solemn  task  of  electing  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  powerfully  impressed  even 
the  least  reflective  and  most  indifferent  of  men. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  usual  sneers  at  the  in- 
trigues of  the  wirepullers  of  the  Vatican,  but  it 
is  not  well  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the  machinery 
by  which  the  effects  are  produced.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  whole  proceedings  were  character- 
ised by  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  occasion.  After 
all,  one  need  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic  to  appre- 
ciate the  way  in  which  a  great  function  has  been 
observed.  I  he  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  the  as- 
sets of  humanity,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
in  the  ease  and  dignity,  the  splendour  and  effici- 
ency of  its  work,  it  shows  no  sign  of  being  im- 
paired by  age.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  if 
we  judge  the  Conclave  as  any  other  human  insti- 
tution devised  by  mankind  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining a  given  result,  it  has  vindicated  itself  by 
the  election  of  Pius  X.  Infallibility  does  not  re- 
side in  conclaves,  and  Cardinals,  like  other  men, 
may  make  mistakes;  but  neither  a  Republican  nor 
a  Democratic  Convention  in  America,  meeting 
together  for  the  choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate, 
could  have  shown  more  good  sense  or  a  truer  in- 
stinct, or  held  a  freer  election  than  did  the  Car- 
dinals who  were  walled  up  in  the  Conclave. 
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There  were  sixty-two  of  them,  old  men  for  the 
most  part,  and  an  immense  majority  natives  of 
Italy.  Among  these  Cardinals  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  Poland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium 
were  all  represented.  The  only  Anglo-Saxon  in 
their  midst  was  Cardinal  Gibbons.  It  is  rather 
significant  that  no  British  subject  was  present  in 
the  Conclave,  and  that  the  only  representative  of 
the  English-speaking  race  who  took  part — and  a 
leading  part— in  the  election  of  Pius  X.  was  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
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THE  MOTHER   OF   POPE   PIUS   X. 

(Who    died    some    ten    years    ago.) 

The  great  surprise  of  the  Conclave  to  the  outside 
world,  and  also  to  many  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  of  the  inner  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  the  extraordinary  strength  of  Car- 
dinal Rampolla.  It  has  been  regarded,  hitherto, 
as  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Church  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  one  Pope  is  never  allowed 
to  succeed  directly  to  the  Papal  chair.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  for  a  long  time  bad  held  that  high 
office,  and  had  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  Leo 
XIII.  It  was  my  good  fortune  on  two  occasions 
to  have  lengthy  interviews  with  the  great  Car- 
dinal. He  is  a  southern  Italian,  a  Sicilian, 
adroit,  subtle,  a  diplomatist  to  his  finger-tips,  quick 
to  flatter,  and  ready  to  seize  and  take  advantage 
of  all  openings  in  debate  or  discussion.       It  was 


known  for  some  time  past  that  he  had  entertained 
the  hope  that  one  day  he  mignt  become  Pope; 
but  no  one  was  prepared  to  find  his  name  heading 
the  poll  the  first  four  votes  of  the  Conclave,  nor 
to  see  that  in  the  fourth  ballot  he  came  within 
three  votes  of  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  Conclave.  That  he  did  not  succeed  in  car- 
rying the  election  is  popularly  attributed  to  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  who,  despite  the  denials  which 
emanate  from  Vienna,  are  said  to  have  intimated 
that  they  objected  to  the  election  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla on  account  of  his  notorious  leanings  towards 
France.  Austria,  in  old  times,  was  one  of  the 
Catholic  Powers  which  had  a  right  of  veto  upon 
the  appointment  of  any  candidate  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  was  unfit  to 
sit  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  but  the  use  of  the 
veto  has  fanen  into  desuetude  of  late  years,  and 
it  seems  somewhat  of  an  anachronism  since  the 
Fope  has  ceased  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign.  At 
the  same  time,  although  the  Pope  may  still  choose 
to  remain  a  prisoner  at  the  Vatican,  he  is  more 
potent  in  European  politics  than  he  was  in  the 
days  when  he  was  permitted  to  misrule  the  States 
of  the  Church.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
tne  intimation  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  carried 
great  weight  with  the  conclave.  The  Cardinals, 
protested  that  they  would  take  no  account  of  ther 
prohibition,  and  treated  the  intimation  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  independence.  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla himself,  while  declaring  that  he  would  on  no 
account  accept  the  burden  of  the  Pontificate,  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  incapable  of  bearing, 
strongly  protested  against  the  undue  interference 
of  Austria;  but  it  was  not  until  after  this  intima- 
tion that  the  choice  of  Sarto  became  a  certainty. 

In  the  first  two  ballots  he  had  not  even  been, 
second  in  the  running.  In  the  first  he  had  five- 
votes,  in  the  second  ten,  in  the  third  twenty-one, 
in  the  fourth  twenty-four,  in  the  fifth  he  headed 
the  poll  with  twenty-seven,  and  on  the  final  even- 
ing he  secured  a  majority  of  the  whole  Conclave 
of  thirty-five.  I  say  "  secured,"  but  this  expres- 
sion must  not  be  he...  to  imply  that  Cardinal  Sar- 
to in  any  way  sought  election.  The  evidence  is 
tolerably  conclusive  on  tne  point  that,  despite  his 
having  been,  according  to  popular  report,  first  sin 
gled  out  by  Leo  XIII.  as  his  successor,  he  had  no 
ambition  to  become  Pope.  When  he  left  Venice* 
he  mildly  expostulated  with  those  of  his  friends 
who  came  to  bid  him  farewen;  ue  declared  that  he 
would  soon  be  back  again,  as  i^e  nad  taken  a  re- 
turn ticket.  It  appears,  says  me  "  Times  "  corres- 
pondent at  Rome,  that  the  most  strenuous  oppon- 
ent of  the  election  of  Pius  X.  was  Cardinal  Sarto- 
himself.  When  the  ballots  began  to  turn  in  his 
favour  he  was  filled  with  a  most  unfeigned  dismay.. 
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On  the  Monday  morning  he  broke  down  altogether 
and  implored  the  Cardinals  to  find  some  other  can- 
didate, as  he  neither  could  nor  would  accept  the 
tiara.  It  needed  the  most  urgent  insistence  on 
trie  part  of  Cardinal  Ferrari  before  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  say  that  he  would  not  make  the  "gran 
rifuto.  But  even  then  he  seemed  a  broken  man, 
uncn  the  moment  when  he  went  out  to  deliver 
the  public  benediction.  When,  after  his  election, 
Cardinal  xtampolla  came  to  *ass  his  hand,  the 
newly-elected  Pontiff  claspea  his  late  rival  in  the 
Conclave  to  his  breast,  and  addressed  him  with 
great  emotion,  while  tears  streamed  down  the 
cheeks  of  both.  Despite  his  remctance,  however, 
*j*  was  elected  at  the  final  ballot  by  fifty  votes, 
ten  times  as  many  as  those  with  which  he  started, 
while  ten  remained  faithful  to  u*e  end  to  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  and  two  to  Cardinal  Gotti.  After  the 
final  ballot  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  for 
the  Pope  to  be  presented  to  the  people  in  the  an- 
cient, time-honoured  formula:  "Annuntio  vobis 
gaudium  magnum;  habemus  xontificem  eminen- 
tissimum  Cardinalem  Josephum  Sarto,  qui  sibi 
nomen  imposuit  Pium  Deeimum." 

And  what  kind  of  man  is  he  whom  we  have  as 
rope?  Those  who  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  tall,  white  figure  who  faced  the  cheering  crowd 
in  the  first  hour  after  his  election,  report  that  the 
features  of  the  new  Pontiff  gave  them  the  impres- 
sion of  a  tall  anu  aecidedly  pleasant  and  good- 
looking  face.  Few  Cardinals  were  so  little  known 
as  he  in  Rome.  According  to  Raffaele  di  Cesare, 
the  historian  of  the  Conclave  of  1878,  Cardinal  Sar- 
to had  come  to  Rome  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
stayed  there  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  His 
whole  career  nad  been  passed  outside  Rome,  but 
entirely  inside  Italy.  His  predecessor  had  been 
Nuncio  in  Belgium,  had  travelled  much,  and  was 
familiar  with  Courts  and  Cabinets  long  before  he 
became  Pope.  cardinal  Sarto,  as  he  pathetically 
reminded  the  Cardinals  of  the  Conclave,  had  never 
strayed  beyond  his  parish  or  his  diocese.  He 
does  not  speak  any  foreign  language,  and  not  even 
his  own  with  ease.  His  Italian  is  mixed  with  a 
Venetian  patois;  nis  German  is  as  imperfect  as  his 
French;  of  English  he  knows  nothing.  Di  Cesare, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  ueclares  that  in 
breadth  of  education  he  is  one  of  the  most  respec- 
ted members  of  the  Sacred  College.  His  learning, 
however,  will  conduce  less  to  his  popularity  with 
mankind  at  large  than  the  more  genial  traits  which 
render  nim  kin  to  all  of  us.  He  is  a  peasant,  and 
the  son  of  a  peasant;  his  sisters,  who  kept  his 
house  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Mantua  and  Patri- 
arch of  Venice,  still  wear  the  peasants'  costume  fa- 
miliar to  the  Western  world  on  the  shoulders  of 
humble  organ-grinders.  He  is  the  first  Pope  for 
a  century  and  a  half  who  is  of  plebeian  origin. 


Leo  XIII.,  like  Pius  IX.,  sprang  from  a  noble  fam- 
ily. Sarto  sprang  as  much  from  the  common 
people  as  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  His  brother 
is  an  innkeeper  in  Mantua.  One  of  his  sisters 
married  a  tobacconist,  and  the  other  a  sacristan 
of  the  church  in  which  the  present  Pope  had  offi- 
ciated for  ten  years  as  parish  priest.  His  manner 
of  life  is  frugal,  nor  did  he  when  Prince  of  the 
Church  forsake  the  simplicity  which  was  natural 
to  a  peasant.  But  although  of  the  common  people, 
he  is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  and  among  the 
lew  books  that  have  been  mentioned  as  proceeding 
from  his  pen  is  a  "  Manual  of  Politeness,"  which 
he  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  his  parish  clergy.  The 
papers  abound  with  stories  of  his  geniality  and 
humour.  Unlike  many  of  nis  brothers,  he  does 
not  disdain  the  use  of  tobacco;  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  is  himself  a  musician  who,  with 
the  aid  of  his  close  friend,  the  famous  composer 
Perosi,  may  be  expected  to  effect  considerable  re- 
vi  \r:i)  of  Church  music. 

They  say  of  him,  also,  that  he  was  always  the 
devoted  son  of  an  affectionate  mother,  and  that  he 
liked  nothing  so  much,  when  his  administrative 
duties  were  over  at  Venice,  as  to  sit  down  with 
three  cronies  (who  were  often  members  of  the 
Venetian  Municipality)  to  a  four-cornered  card 
game  of  tresette,  at  which  he  would  recuperate 
his  energies,  his  old  mother  the  while  sitting  with 
her  needlework  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  enjoying 
the  merry  talk  of  her  distinguished  son.  Of  the 
many  personal  descriptions  which  have  come  to 
hand,  all  seem  to  speak  of  his  splendid  presence, 
his  handsome  face,  his  bright  and  merry  eye,  and 
the  rippling  humour  which  plays  around  his  lips. 
He  is  a  tremendous  worker,  keeps  his  clergy  in 
good  order,  and  was  distinctly  a  rigid  disciplin- 
arian. 

Joseph  Sarto,  who  will  be  known  in  history  as 
Pius  X.,  was  born  at  Riese,  in  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince of  Treviso,  on  June  2,  1835.  Being  a  pro- 
mising scholar,  he  was  sent  from  the  village  school 
to  the  college  at  Castel  Franco,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  the  central  seminary  at  Padua,  where 
he  graduated  with  much  distinction,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  cathedral  of  Castel  Franco  on 
September  18,  1858.  He  was  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Until  he  was  thirty-one  he  was 
employed  as  country  curate.  When  he  was  thirty- 
two  he  was  appointed  parish  priest.  Eight  years 
later  the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  recognising  his  ability, 
made  him  not  only  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  but  the  spiritual  director 
of  the  college.  From  these  posts  he  passed  by 
an  easy  transition  to  be  dean  of  the  chapter,  and 
after  serving  in  an  interregnum  as  vicar-general, 
was  appointed  suffragan  by  the  new  bishop.  His 
eloquence,  his  piety,  his  energy  marked  him  out 
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for  further  promotion,  and  in  1884  he  became 
Bishop  of  Mantua.  There  was  a  hitch  about  his 
appointment.  The  Mantuans  claimed  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  consulted  as  to  his  nomina- 
tion, but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  prevailed, 
and  as  soon  as  Sarto  had  established  himself  in 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Mantua  he  disarmed  all  op- 
position by  his  winning  tact,  his  urbanity,  and  his 
kindly  humour. 

As  he  had  been  a  model  parish  priest,  so  at  Man- 
tua he  became  a  model  bishop.  His  diocese  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  standard  up  to  which  other 
bishops  were  exhorted  to  bring  theirs.  After  nine 
years  Leo  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  created  him  Patriarch  of  Ven- 
ice. In  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a 
patriarch  is  higher  than  an  archbishop.  At  the 
head  of  all  stands  the  Pope;  then  come  the  patri- 
archs, of  whom  there  are  three — the  Patriarch  of 
the  Indies,  the  Patriarch  of  juUibon,  and  the  Patri- 
arch of  Venice.  Under  the  patriarch  comes  the 
Primate,  and  after  the  Primate,  Archbishops, 
Bishops  and  Suffragans.  In  the  same  way  as 
Sarto's  nomination  to  the  Bishopric  of  Mantua  was 
contested  by  the  Mantuans  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  consulted,  his  appointment  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Venice  was  opposed  by  the  Italian 
Government  on  similar  grounds.  It  was  only 
when  the  historians  and  antiquarians  had  been 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  patriarchate  of  Venice 
was  antecedent  to  the  ancient  Republic  of  Venice, 
which  had  only  enjoyed  the  rigut  of  nomination 
as  a  temporary  privilege  which  it  could  not  be- 
queath to  its  successor,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
that  the  Italian  Government  gave  way,  and  Sarto 
was  free  to  achieve  as  great  a  success  in  Venice  as 
he  had  already  won  in  Mantua. 


Whatever  may  be  his  views  as 
to  the  great  feud  on  which  are  di- 
vided the  occupants  and  followers 
of  the  Quirinal  and  those  of  the 
Vatican,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  tact  and  good  feeling  which  he 
has  displayed  in  his  relations  with 
the  Italian  authorities  at  Venic?. 
The  Italian  Government  at  Venice 
is,  cf  course,  a  very  different  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican  from 
the  Italian  King  in  Rome.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  he  was 
prompt  to  wait  upon  the  Italian 
King  on  his  visit  to  Venice  is  re- 
membered in  his  favour,  even  by 
those  who  note  with  some  alarm 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  notify  his 
election  to  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
that  therefore  all  State  officials 
were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the  popular  re- 
joicings which  invariably  accompany  the  election  of 
a  new  Pope  in  Italy.  When  the  King  of  Italy  visited 
Venice,  the  patriarch  simply  took  his  place  in  the 
ante-chamber  with  the  rest  of  the  public.  When 
the  King  sent  him  an  apology  for  keeping  him 
waiting,  he  replied  that  he  hdu  no  wish  except  to 
take  his  turn  in  audience  with  the  others  who  had 
come  for  the  same  purpose.  The  significance  of 
this  action  on  his  part  was  emphasised  by  the  re- 
port current  in  those  days  that  Cardinal  Rampolla 
had  given  him  a  free  hint  that  he  should  not  do 
honour  to  the  usurper.  If  such  a  hint  were  given 
it  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Cardinal  Sarto  not  only 
visited  the  King,  but  took  part  with  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  ceremony 
when  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Campan- 
ile was  laid  last  April. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  his  record  is  wholly  in 
his  favour.  All  who  know  him  speak  warmly  of 
his  sincerity,  his  generosity,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  people.  He  was  a  Rosminian,  but  he  was 
too  obedient  a  son  of  the  Church  to  refuse  to  sub- 
mit when  Leo  XIII.  condemned  some  forty  propo- 
sitions of  Rosmini.  Once  a  Rosminian,  however, 
always  a  Rosminian,  and  the  Jesuits  naturally 
looked  somewhat  askance  at  the  advent  of  Cardinal 
Sarto  io  the  supreme  place  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  have,  however,  ways  and  means  of  their 
own  for  reducing  recalcitrant  Popes  to  obedience, 
and  they  envisage  the  situation  with  considerable 
fortitude. 

Cardinal  Sarto  is  said  to  be  no  politician  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  but  if  politics  consist 
in  the  application  of  common-sense  to  the  man- 
agement of  human  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  dis- 
played no  little  political  ability  in  past  years.  11 
is  a  good  man — as  to  that  all  are  agreed— and  the 
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report  is  persistent  that  the  late  Pope  told  him, 
shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  would  succeed  hirri 
as  Pope,  and  that  he  felt  sure  the  interests  of  the 
Church  would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  Since  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Papacy  he  has  displayed  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  the  artists  who  came  to 
model  his  bust  were  astonished  to  find  that  he 
refused  to  allow  them  to  kneel;  and  that  tho 
successor  to  the  Apostles,  who  is  also  the  heir  to 
the  Caesars,  noted  the  time  by  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  nickel  watch  with  a  very  shabby  watch- 
guard. 

In  his  first  speech,  when  receiving  the  diplomatic 
representatives  accredited  to  the  Vatican,  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
peace  of  the  world  strengthened,  and  it  would 
ever  be  his  endeavour  to  bring  about  that  end.  The 
Pope,  of  course,  according  to  his  theory,  is  the 
natural  head  of  the  supreme  tribunal  constituted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
But  he  is  himself  excluded  from  the  Hague  Court, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  work  outside 
with  zeal  in  the  propaganda  of  peace,  and  that  he 
will  do  his  utmost  to  free  the  Papacy  from  the  re- 
proach of  being  prejudiced  in  its  consideration  of 
international  disputes  by  its  devotion  to  its  lost 
temporal  power. 

The  most  remarkable  utterance,  however,  which 
has  been  reported  in  the  early  days  of  his  Papacy 
was  the  remark  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made  to  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, who  waited  upon  him  with 
a  deputation  of  American  pil- 
grims. The  Pope  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  he  shared  the  be- 
lief of  his  visitors  in  the  great 
destiny  of  their  nation.  He 
added  this  remarkable  expression 
of  his  own  belief.,  that  the  light 
which  came  from  the  United 
States  would  rejuvenate  Europe. 
It  is  singular  that  the  first  utter- 
ance of  the  new  Pontiff  should 
have  been  so  emphatic  a  declara- 
tion of  his  belief  in  the  Ameri- 
canisation  of  the  world.  It 
would  seem  that  Pius  X.  will  be 
at  least  as  American  in  his  sym- 
pathies as  his  predecessor.  Mean- 
time, one  of  the  first  appeals  that 
has  been  made  to  the  new  Pon- 
tiff reaches  him  from  the  Negro 
Editors'  Association  in  the 
Southern  States,  begging  him  to 
intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
twenty-nine  millions  of  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholics.  The  ap- 
peal  is   significant,   both   of  the 


influence  and  the  limitations  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
modern  world. 

Of  Sarto's  early  life  many  interesting  details 
are  to  be  learnt  from  an  article  contributed  by 
Count  Grabinski  to  "  Le  Correspondant." 

While  wishing  everyone  to  know  that  his  was 
but  a  humble  family,  Sarto  was  far  from  boasting 
of  his  origin.  "  He  had  not  the  pride  of  the 
plebeian  parvenu ":  he  never  posed.  When 
bishop  of  Mantua,  two  of  his  unmarried  sisters 
came  to  live  with  him.  "  They  made  no  change 
in  their  costume,  and  at  Mantua,  as  later  on  at 
Venice,  the  prelate's  sisters  were  distinguished  by 
the  simplicity  of  their  dress,  which  was  that  of 
well-to-do  peasants.  They  never  wore  hats,  cov- 
ering tneir  heads  with  the  traditional  veil  of  the 
lower  class  of  Venetians." 

Sarto  evidently  from  the  first  impressed  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him,  as  a  boy  who  would  make  the 
most  of  any  advantages  put  in  his  way.  The  cur*' 
of  x^s  birthplace  was  uie  first  ~j  remark  him;  and 
he  sent  him  to  a  gymnasium  at  Castel  Franco,  wher& 
he  had  to  walk  every  day  anu  back,  a  long  tramp,, 
especially  in  the  bitter  Venetian  winters.  His 
succw-  here  was  remarkable  enough  to  attract 
t~e  attention  of  a  Cardinal,  a  compatriot  of  Sar- 
to s  family  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  who  saw 
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that  the  youth  was  sent  to  Padua.      Investigation      streets  of  Tombolo.      One  of  them  uttered  a  curt*. 


of  the  register  of  Sarto's  seminary  shows  that  he 
was  always  first  in  his  class  of  tihirty-nine  pupils. 
When  very  young  he  had  all  the  impulsiveness 
often  associated  with  youth.  There  is  a  story  of 
his   finding   some   young  men   quarrelling  in   the 


Promptly  he  felt  a  smart  box  on  the  ear.  It 
was  Abbe  Sarto,  blazing  with  wrath  to  find  his 
teachings  taking  bo  little  effect.  With  all  his 
early  impulsiveness,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  everyone's  friend. 


Some  Books  of  the  Month. 


"  THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD." 

This  is  the  delightful,  inimitable  study  of  the  life  of  a 
■dog,  which  comes  to  us  from  an  American  writer,  whose 
identity  is  disguised  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Jack 
London,"  charmingly  illustrated  by  more  than  one  Ameri- 
can artist.  It  is  a  marvellous  analysis  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  spiritual  history  and  psychological  evo- 
lution of  a  splendid  dog  of  the  Klondyke.  Fascinat- 
ing as  a  mere  boys'  story,  it  is  intensively  suggestive  and 
subtle.  Since  Kipling's  "  Jungle  Stories,"  I  have  come 
across  no  animal  story  so  irresistibly  true,  or  any  which 
enable  us  to  live  for  a  season  inside  the  skin  of  a  quad- 
ruped. It  is  a  wonderfully  subtle  piece  of  imaginative 
psychology,  which  reads  in  parts  like  an  unintentional  par- 
able of  the  progress  of  a  human  soul.  The  hero  of  this 
unique  story  is  a  magnificent  dog,  a  cross  between  a  St. 
Bernar^  and  a  Scotch  collie,  who  spends  the  first  four 
years  of  his  life  in  majesty  and  luxurious  ease  in  his  mas- 
ter's country  house  in  the  sunny  land  of  California.  His 
fall  from  this  terrestrial  paradise  was  due  to  no  moral 
fault  of  his.  He  was  kidnapped  by  a  treacherous  under- 
gardener  whom  he  trusted,  and  sold  into  bondage  to  spend 
the  next  years  of  his  life  under  the  curse  of  enforced 
labour.  The  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  noble  animal 
was  broken  in  by  "  the  man  with  the  club  "  is  horribly 
real.  Buck,  for  that  was  the  dog's  name,  is  broken 
to  harness,  and  packed  off  to  the  Klondyke  to  serve  in 
the  dog  teams  which  in  the  early  days  were  the  only  means 
of  conveying  the  mails.  "  Jack  London  "  spent  a  year 
in  the  Klondyke  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  during 
that  time  appears  to  have  lived  the  life  and  entered  into 
the  innermost  experiences  of  the  half-savage  canine  slaves 
of  the  Klondyke  pioneers.  It  is  a  new  world  into  which 
we  are  introduced,  a  world  of  club  and  fang,  a  world  of 
the  sternest  elemental  verities  of  the  struggle  for  life,  in 
which  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  fittest  prove 
their  fitness  by  devouring  those  who  fall  by  the  way.  I 
know  no  book  that  has  ever  been  written  by  man  which 
enables  us  to  watch  the  play  and  interplay  of  man  and 
beast.  While  boys  read  it  with  avidity  as  a  prime  dog- 
story,  the  older  reader  is  tormented  by  discovering  at 
every  turn  strange,  unexpected  resemblances  between  the 
discipline  of  Buck  and  the  buckies  in  the  dog  team  and 
the  experience  of  mortal  men  in  their  mortal  pilgrimage. 
Buck  becomes  a  kind  of  four-legged  prototype  of  man 
cast  out  of  paradise,  driven  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
-of  his  brow,  disciplined  by  unremitting  labour,  developing 
under  that  discipline  all  manner  of  new  faculties,  some 
of  which  are  atavistic  revivals  of  the  habits  of  his 
ancestors,  the  subject  and  the  slave  of  beings  of  another 
order,  whose  purposes  he  but  dimly  discerns,  but  who 
reign  over  him  with  absolute  sway. 

As  man  is  among  the  good  and  evil  spirits  which  con- 
trol his  destiny,  so  is  the  team  dog  among  the  good  and 
bad  men  who  possess  him  in  turn.  The  story  of  Buck's 
experiences  is  told  with  the  pen  of  a  master  inspired  by 
the  intuitive  genius  of  a  woman's  heart.  There  are 
chapters  which  can  hardly  be  read  aloud  without  tears. 
The  splendid  animal,  hero  of  this  epic  of  the  North, 
becomes  magnificently  human  with  a  valour  and  an 
affection  transcending  indeed  the  valour  and  affection  of 
mere  human  heroes.  Buck  applies  himself  diligently  to 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  be  becomes  first  dog  of  his 
team  and  the  king  dog  of  the  Klondyke.  But  before  he 
achieves  this  supreme  position,  he  nearly  perishes  from 
the  brutal  treatment  of  one  of  his  many  masters; 
but  when  almost  ready  to  perish,  he  is  rescued  and 
redeemed  by  the  love  and  devotion  of  a  frontiersman,  whose 
life  he  saves,  and  whose  death  at  the  end  he 
avenges  with  the  splendid  fury  of  a  Berserker.  He 
acquires  the  vices  of  his  environment,  and  side  by  side 
with  his  evolution  manwards  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  savage  instincts  of  his  ancestors.  In  his 
dreams,  Buck  sees  visions  of  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age 
who  first  tamed  the  wild  wolf  and  made  him  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  dog,  as  mortals  in  their  dreams  have 
visions  of  a  long-forgotten  past,  whose  deep-buried 
instincts  stir  within  their  souls.  He  hears  "  the  Call  of 
the    Wild."       His    primeval    instincts    yearn    for    complete 


satisfaction  in  the  wild  freedom  of  the  wolf  pack.  He  is 
torn  in  twain  between  his  passionate  devotion  to  man, 
his  deliverer,  and  the  elemental  longing  for  the  liberty 
and  license  of  the  wild.  The  two  processes,  the  ethir 
and  the  cosmic,  are  working  in  him  all  the  time.  At  last 
the  Indians  slay  his  benefactor.  Buck  avenges  his 
master,  and  then,  surrendering  himself  to  "the  Call  of  the 
Wild,"  becomes  the  king  of  the  wolf  pack,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  king  of  the  dog  team;  and  so  this  weird, 
entrancing  tale  ends  with  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero  dog. 
achieved  by  means  of  his  entire  reversion  to  the  ancestral 
type.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  one  which  will  take  its 
place  as  a  classic  alike  of  the  school  library  and  of  the 
philosopher's   study. 

"  SIX  CHAPTERS  OF  A  MAN'S  LIFE." 
Another  book  which  is  also,  in  a  sense,  a  call  from  the 
wild,  is  Victoria  Cross'  "Six  Chapters  of  a  Man's  Lift-' 
(Scott  Publishing  Company).  Victoria  Cross  is  a  woman  of 
genius.  Her  "Anna  Lombard  "  was  a  powerful  and 
daring  study  of  a  problem  which  few  writers  would  have 
ventured  to  discuss.  In  that  story  we  had  a  wonderful 
picture  of  selfless  love  of  man  for  woman,  in  which  both 
were  worthy,  although  one  was  weak,  although  not  so 
weak  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  the  other.  In  this  new  book  of  hers 
we  have  as  a  companion  picture  a  tragic  tale  of  a  love 
that  was  lust,  a  love  that  sought  only  the  satisfaction  of 
the  senses,  and  a  love  which  brought  with  it  its  own  exceed- 
ing terrible  retribution.  The  two  tales  are  as  diverse  as 
Heaven  and  Hell.  It  •  is  a  painful  book  to  read,  and  a 
difficult  book  to  forget.  It  is  a  vision  of  lost  souls 
mutually  tempting  and  tempted,  with  no  redeeming  gleam 
from  a  higher  and  purer  world.  There  are  practically 
but  two  characters— a  man  and  a  woman.  The  man  is 
dissolute,  the  woman  emancipated  from  all  the  conven- 
tions, although  until  she  meets  him  her  emancipation  had 
not  led  her  to  lose  her  maid's  estate.  After  they  meet  they 
are  mutually  consumed  by  selfish  passion.  She  flings 
herself  at  his  head,  gives  up  a  fortune  to  travel  with 
him,  disguised  as  a  man,  in  the  East.  He  struggles 
for  a  moment  against  accepting  the  sacrifice,  then 
yields,  a^nd  the  story  goes  swiftly  to  the  inevitable 
denouement.  The  concluding  chapters  are  of  unredeemed 
horror,   both  mental  and  physical. 

"  All  for  Love;  or,  the  World  Well  Lost  "  is  the 
title  of  an  old  play.  Here  we*  have  the  world  itseif 
bartered  for  selfish  love,  and  in  the  end  the  man 
leses  both  lovo  and  the  world.  There  will  be  much 
outcry  against  it,  on  the  score  of  the  subject  and 
its  treatment.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  sombre 
earnestness  of  the  morality  which  it  enforces.  It  is  a 
drama  rather  than  a  novel,  and  a  sermon  rather  than 
a  drama.  It  is  a  homily  upon  the  old  text,  "  The 
woman  tempted  me  and  I  did  eat  "—with  conse- 
quences which  might  be  expected.  Zola's  "  Nana  "  is 
not  exactly  a  Sunday-school  book,  but  few  more 
lurid  sermons  were  ever  preached  upon  the  old  text,  "He 
knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there  and  that  her  guests 
are  in  the  depths  of  hell."  Victoria  Cross'  heroine, 
Theodora,  is  not  a  demi-mondaine  or  courtesan.  She  is 
a  highly  educated,  decadent,  epicene  young  woman,  who, 
with  a  practised  voluptuary,  set  herself  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  enjoyment  that  two  human  beings  can 
supply  to  each  other,  and  succeeded  in  achieving  the 
highest  degree  of  pleasure  for  both.  For  a  time — and 
then  the  crash  came.  It  is  a  sombre  and  somewhat  ab- 
horrent contrast  to,  and  complement  of,  "Anna  Lombard.'' 
But  studies  of  lost  souls,  making  their  damnation  sure, 
are  somewhat  gruesome  reading. 

"  JERUSALEM." 

Miss  Selma  Lagerlof's  "  Jerusalem  "  is  a  curious  book, 
full  of  the  same  strange,  sweet  savour  of  the  North  land 
that  charmed  us  in  her  previous  book,  "  From  a  Swedish 
Homestead."  It  is  a  tale  of  a  colony  of  peasants  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  apostle  of  something  very 
like  Christian  Science,  went  to  Jerusalem  to  live— and 
many  of  them  to  die.  It  is  a  good  book— in  some  things 
a  great  book— and  it  will  confirm  the  estimate  which  places 
Miss  Lagerlof  not  far  off  from  the  great  Scandinavian 
novelists   whose   fame   is  international. 
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Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour,  the  uncle  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, who  died  the  other  day  at  a  ripe  age,  was  the 
author  of  several  medical  works  of  great  repute.  One 
*of  these  he  entitled  "  The  Senile  Heart,"  and  the  story 
is  told  that  a  well-known  journalist,  seeing  a  copy  of 
the  work  lying  about,  was  caught  by  its  striking  title 
and  carried  it  off  for  review  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  novel  by  a  new  writer.  On  examining  it  later 
on,  his  disgust  was  unbounded  when  he  found  that 
its  real  character  was  as  remote  from  what  he  ex- 
pected as  was  Ruskin's  "  Notes  on  the  Construction  of 
Sheepfolds "  to  the  Northern  farmer,  whose  sense  of 
disillusionment,  when  he  came  to  look  into  his  pur- 
chase, is  said  to  have  been  couched  in  language  both 
forcible  and  picturesque. 


Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash  is  publishing  a  new  and  impor- 
tant historical  work,  entitled  "  The  Love  Affairs  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  by  Major  Martin  Hume.  The 
author  is  the  first  living  authority  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  has  himself  edited 
for  the  Record  Office  the  full  text  translations  of  the 
Spanish  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth. 


Mr.  Lewis  Hind,  who  has  been  the  Editor  of  the 
^'Academy  "  during  the  last  few  years,  is  about  to  re- 
sign his  position.  Under  Mr.  Hind's  editorship  the 
"Academy,"  with  which  "  Literature "  was  incorpor- 
ated a  year  or  so  since,  has  successfully  maintained  its 
position  as  a  leading  organ  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
worlds.  Mr.  Hind  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  Teign- 
mouth  Shore,  a  son  of  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore. 


In  1900  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  issued  a  paper-covered 
edition  of  Calverley's  "Verses  and  Translations,"  and 
the  little  book  found  numerous  purchasers,  some  of 
whom  were  then  emboldened  to  ask  for  an  edition  in 
the  same  format  of  the  more  famous  "  Fly  Leave?." 
Now  we  have  the  announcement  that  this  is  to  be  is- 
sued. "  Fly  Leaves  "  first  appeared  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  containing  as  it  did  such  masterpieces  of 
parody  as  "  The  Cock  and  the  Bull,"  and  "  Lovers," 
and  "A  Reflection,"  together  with  the  exquisite  non- 
sense of  the  ballad  with  the  refrain  "  Butter  and  eggs 
and  a  pound  of  cheese,"  there  was  little  wonder  that 
it  delighted  all  into  whose  hands  it  fell  who  had  any 
appreciation  of  wit  and  satire. 


Our  German  cousins  (says  the  "  Westminster  Ga- 
zette") are  nothing  if  not  statistical.  A  writer  in 
"  Buhne  und  Welt "  has  been  computing  the  number 
of  performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  German 
stage  during  the  twenty  years  1880-i900,  and  he  finds 
the  four  plays  most  frequently  given  were  the  follow- 
ing: "Othello,"  which  was  given  2,009  times;  "Ham- 
let," 1,783  times;  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  1,636  times; 
and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  1,540  times.  The  popularity 
of  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew "  relatively  to  that  of  some 
of  the  other  plays,  strikes  one  as  exceedingly  curious. 


icle  ")  is  a  little  volume  of  verse,  entitled  "  Murmurs 
of  the  Stream,"  the  earliest  publication  of  a  young  Eng- 
lish emigrant,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  foremost 
Australian  statesman,  and  the  leader  of  the  Federal 
movement,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  consummated. 
When  it  was  issued  to  subscribers  half  a  century  ago, 
the  future  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  keeping  a  children's 
toy  shop  in  Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  manufacturing  bil- 
liard-balls, coming  to  the  front  as  a  Radical  orator, 
and  contributing  to  the  "  Poets'  Corner  "  of  the  Sydney 
papers.  "  Murmurs  of  the  Stream  "  is  now  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  book.  The  belated  copy  that  the  British 
Museum  has  secured  bears  the  book-plate  of  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Australian  families,  the  Dangars. 
In  his  preface  Parkes  described  the  contents  of  the 
book  as  "  records  of  feeling  scattered  over  fifteen  years." 
It  is  divided  into  two  sections—"  Political  and  Other 
Verses"  and  "Attempts  at  Sonnet  Writing."  The 
latter  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  prac- 
tising as  a  physician  in  Sydney  seventy  years  ago,  and  is 
now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five. 


In  the  "  Church  Quarterly  "  the  most  noticeable  paper 
is  one  on  Jane  Austen  and  her  biographers,  which  all 
who  can  enjoy  her  charming  pictures  of  a  century  ago 
will  read  with  great  pleasure.  Miss  Austen's  fame  is 
evidently  steadily  on  the  increase.  Yet  that  fame  was 
restricted  in  her  own  day.  "  She  made  only  £700 
by  her  works  during  her  life-time;  the  'Annual  Re- 
gister '  for  1817  did  not  mention  her  death;,  and  the 
verger  of  Winchester  Cathedral  was  surprised  that 
strangers  should  ask  to  see  her  grave." 


There  is  an  interesting  letter  among  those  to  Mrs. 
Hughes,  published  in  the  "  Century,"  which  sheds  a 
light  on  the  financial  catastrophe  which  befell  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  When  Constables  failed,  and  the  novelist 
was  involved  in  the  loss,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  in  the 
most  cheerful  spirit,  refusing  condolences.  "  Looking 
at  the  thing  at  the  worst  point  of  view,"  he  says,  "  I 
cannot  see  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim  the  commisera- 
tion of  anyone,  since  I  have  made  an  arrangement  for 
settling  those  affairs  to  the  satisiaction  of  every  party 
concerned  .  .  .  which  leaves  an  income  with  me 
ample  for  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  elegancies 
of  life."  Again,  "At  Abbotsford  we  will  cut  off  all 
hospitality,  which  latterly  consumed  all  my  time,  which 
was  worse  than  the  expence  .  .  .  we  part  with  an 
extra  servant  or  two,  manage  our  household  economi- 
cally, and  in  five  years,  were  the  public  to  stand  my 
friend,  I  should  receive  much  more  than  I  have  lost." 
This  was  the  proper  temper  of  a  brave  man. 


In  the  latest  list  of  acquisitions   to   the   library   of 
the  British  Museum   (says  the  London  "  Daily  Chron- 


"  Highways  and  Byways,"  by  Inglis  Allen  (says 
"T.P."  in  "  M.A.P.")  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  ranked 
among  the  successful  books  of  the  year,  when  the  time 
comes  for  reviewing  the  printed  output  of  1903.  Whether 
Mr.  Allen  be  a  wit  or  a  humourist — the  border  line  be- 
tween the  two  is  as  narrow  as  that  sundering  genius 
from  insanity — he  is  certainly  funny,  very  funny.  In 
these  sketches,  which  originally  appeared  in  "Punch,'' 
the  educated  working  man,  particularly  in  his  momenta 
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of  "relaxation,"  is  mainly  Mr.  Allen's  theme.  The 
book  has  a  laugh  on  every  page,  and  half-a-dozen  on 
most.  And  it  has  a  moral,  too— the  moral  summed  up 
by  the  negro  parson  in  Georgia:  "All  dat  education 
does  foh  some  folks  is  to  learn  dem  a  few  mo'  words 
to  talk  foolishness  with."  Only  twenty-four  years 
ago  did  Mr.  Allen  see  the  light  in  London  town.  Of 
middle  height,  fairly  athletic  build,  with  light-brown 
hair,  a  fair  moustache,  grey  eyes,  and  a  good  nose  and 
chin,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  typical  young  Englishman 
of  the  public-school  type.  A  wholesome,  clever  young 
man,  who  seems  to  find  the  world  a  jolly  old  world, 
and  certainly  does  his  best  to  make  it  so.  He  went  to 
scnool  first  of  all  at  Folkestone,  then  to  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', and  in  due  course  went  up  to  Oxford  (Oriel)  only 
to  be  "  sent  down."  When  Mr.  Allen  finally  came 
down  from  Oxford  "  Punch  "  was  one  of  the  first  papers 
he  attacked,  possibly  because  his  great  grandfather  was 
none  other  than  Douglas  Jerrold.  A  polite  note  to 
Sir  Francis  Burnand  to  the  effect  that  he  had  just  come 
down  from  the  'Varsity,  and  would  like  to  contribute 
to  "Punch,"  brought  an  equally  polite  response  that 
there  was  no  royal  road  to  "  Punch,"  but  anything  he 
sent  in  would  be  carefully  considered.  So  he  sent  in 
a  "  Highway  and  Byway,"  and,  greatly  to  his  amaze- 
ment, it  was  not  only  published,  but  he  was  asked 
for  more. 


In  the  new  volume  of  Carlyle's  letters,  which  is 
just  being  issued,  the  correspondence  embraces 
many  years,  and  many  of  Carlyle's  letters  of  his 
early  manhood  and  middle  life  will  be  included.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  at  Chelsea,  in 
April,  1835,  to  Allan  Cunningham,  which  has  not  yet 
been  added  to  the  published  correspondence  of  the 
Sage:  "  I  must,  as  I  oiten  tell  you,  have  some  more 
songs;  but  we  must  wait  the  inspired  hour  for  these, 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day!  As  for  my  uninspired 
self,  nothing  can  exceed  the  bilious  stupefaction  in  which 
I  sit  for  these  many  weeks,  as  if  spellbound;  struggling, 
with  scarcely  perceptible  result.  One  must  struggle 
on;  what  else?  I  have  heard  my  brave  father  say,  in 
tasks  that  had  frightened  back  stronger-looking  men 
than  he,  '  1  will  gar  myself  do  it.'  " 


Side  by  side  in  the  London  "  Times  "  are  tributes  in 
verse  to  Lord  Salisbury,  by   "A.A."   and  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie.      The  Laureate  concludes  his  poem  thus: 
"  Both  the  lowly  and  the  great 

Here  may  learn  how  Virtue  far 
Outsoars   din   and   dust   ot   State, 

And  what  tinsel  Honours  are. 
Acclamations  have  their  day: 
Quiet  Fame  is  fame  for  aye." 

Mr.  Begbie's  last  verse  runs: 

"  Last  of  our  English  barons, — to  the  dust 
We  yield  thee  back;   home  on  the  mother  breast 
Of  England  lay  thy  Head, — the  heavy  trust 
Laiu  down,  the  constant  fealty  proved,   the  quest 
Of  life  discovered.       Ever  be  thy  rest 
Unhaunted  by  sad  echoes,  on  that  marge, 
Of  England's  crumbling  pow'r,  or  loosening  of  her 
charge." 

Mr.  Begbie,  it  will  be  seen,  appears  to  take  a  some- 
what pessimistic  view  of  England's  future. 


list  this  force  and  turn  it  to  the  most  effective  use 
against  the  powers  of  evil.  But  Mr.  Sheldon  is  not 
a  Dickens,  a  Charles  Reade,  or  even  a  Besant.  He  is  not 
a  novelist.  His  story  simply  presents  a  few  lay  figures 
carrying  Blue-books.  Why  drag  in  the  lay  figures? 
There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  not  being  a  nove- 
list; indeed,,  it  is  rather  a  distinction.  Mr.  Shel- 
aon  would  do  better  to  write  directly.  He  has  the 
enthusiasm,  the  knowledge,  and  the  mysterious  tears 
in  the  voice  that  catch  the  sentiment  of  readers  of  the 
more  emotional  sort.  And  the  purpose  of  this  review 
is  to  turn  him  aside  from  story  writing,  in  which  he 
does  not  excel — we  put  it  mildly — to  the  direct  appeal." 


Reviewing  Mr.  Sheldon's  "  Reformer,"  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle"  says:  "Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  force;  he  has 
caught  the~  public  ear;  two  pamphlets  of  his  have  sold 
ov  the  hundred  thousand.       It  is  worth  while  to  en- 


Are  titles  important?  (asks  the  "  Daily  Mail  ").  Does 
the  public  buy  titles,  or  does  it  go  by  authors  or  by 
something  else?  If  you  ask  an  author  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  selection  of  a  title  gives  him  the  ut- 
most concern.  Publishers  also  are  easily  impressed 
by  titles,  and  have  in  some  cases  proved  more  success- 
ful inventors  than  authors  themselves.  Stevenson 
wanted  to  style  his  famous  tale  of  adventure  "  The 
Sea  Cook,"  undeniably  a  fascinating  title;  but  his 
editor  sternly  decided  on  "Treasure  Island,"  and  we 
believe  he  was  right.  Mr.  W.  P.  James,  in  a  pleasant 
essay,  points  out  that  Dickens  usually  wrote  up  to  a 
title.  He  chose  his  name  -with  the  utmost  care,  and 
when  that  fact  was  accomplished,  seemed  content.  The 
writing  was  a  mere  matter  of  course.  In  his  memor- 
anda were  found  nineteen  tmes  for  novels  unused.  As 
Mr.  James  remarks,  the  English  novel  began  by  call- 
ing itself  after  the  hero  or  neroine,  such  as  "Tom 
Jones "  or  "  Clarissa,"  but  presently  aspired  to  be 
bolder  and  more  picturesque.  "Old  Mortality "  was 
an  excellent  title,  and  Scott's  publisher,  who  invented 
some  of  his  titles,  such  as  "  Rob  Roy,"  began  to  con- 
ceive of  himself  as  part  author  of  the  novels! 

George  Eliot  was  not  very  apt  or  happy  with  her 
titles,  for  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  was  her  publisher's. 
Both  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  who  were  particular  about 
their  names,  were  fortunate,  and  "Vanity  Fair  "  has 
never  been  beaten.  "'  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  is  an  ad- 
mirable title,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  inaccurate 
English;  but  in  bringing  the  charge  against  Dickens, 
people  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  the  phrase  is 
not  His,  being  the  golden  dustman's.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  it  has  materially 
corrupted  our  well  of  English  undefiled. 

But  we  come  back  to  the  original  problem.  The 
author  takes  immense  pains  to  get  him  a  good  title; 
but  are  his  pains  thrown  away?  Nothing  could  be 
duller  and  less  inspiring  than  such  names  as  "  John 
Inglesant "  or  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  two  of  the  most 
popular  novels  of  a  generation.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
has,  in  fact,  been  invariably  faithful  to  the  old  style 
of  nomenclature.  Certainly  a  title  that  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced, or  is  easily  mispronounced,  is  a  bar  against 
a  book's  success.  And  yet  a  strain  of  the  unusual  is 
probably  attractive.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  probable 
that  titles  matter  very  little  to  the  sale  of  a  book — 
less,  certainly,  than  the  author  or  the  publisher  thinks. 
Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of  Bristol,  the  well-known  publisher, 
says:  "  My  experience  is  that  titles  do  not  sell  books." 
In  proof  of  this  he  instances  Hugh  Conway's  "  Called 
Back."  The  name  certainly  was  an  admirable  one, 
and  was  chosen  out  of  fourteen  names  submitted  by 
the  author.  Yet  "  it  had  no  appreciable  sale  for  about 
three  months."  "  Still  further— I  may  mention  that 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  in 
the  Midlands  wrote,  making  an  offer  to  publish  the 
story    serially,    if    I    would    consent    to    change    the 
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title"!  "Called     Back"     has     sold     upwards     of 

400,000  copies.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  gives  the  list  of  al- 
ternative titles  supplied  by  Hugh  Conway.  We  give 
it  as  a  curiosity.  They  were:  "  Clouds,"  "  Gilbert 
Vaughan's  Tale,"  "  Light  from  Darkness,"  "  From 
Darkness  to  Light,"  "At  One  Time  of  My  Life,"  "Not 
Impossible,"  "  Scattered  Clouds,"  "Husband  and  Wife," 
"A  Method  in  Her  Madness,"  "  Jangled  and  Out  of 
Tune,"  "  Dawn  at  Last,"  "  Between  Ourselves,"  "Hope 
Deferred,"  "  Called  Back." 


The  author  of  "A  Merchant's  Letters  to  His  Son  "  is 
himself  the  son  of  a  novelist,  Dr.  Lorimer,  a  well- 
known  uivine,  who  has  just  published  "  The  Master  of 
Millions."  Dr.  Lorimer  (says  a  critic)  writes  with 
vivacity  and  resource;  his  plot  is  ingenious  and  com- 
plicated, and  his  canvas  is  bewilderingly  crowded  with 
characters.  Exciting  adventures,  love  affairs,  slum- 
ming, telepathy,  theological  discussions,  are  all  woven 
into  his  story.  Edinburgh,  London,  an  emigrant  ship 
at  sea,  the  Australian  bush,  a  Bloomsbury  lodging-house, 
a  steamship  office  in  the  City,  the  East-end,  etc.,  etc., 
with  breathless  rapidity,  become  in  turn  the  scenes 
of  the  chapters.  Dawney  Macgillivray,  falsely  accused 
of  robbery  in  the  "  Prologue,"  reappears  fifty  years 
later  in  the  "  Drama,"  as  the  modest  Pitsligo  Tysford, 
the  Australian  millionaire,  whose  wealth  enables  him 
to  make  his  niece  "  Fiona  "  and  the  Duke  of  Kincar- 
dine happy,  and  to  do  other  beneficent  things.  "  Fi- 
ona," as  a  poor  but  lovely  typewriter,  had  won  the 
susceptible  duke's  heart.  Nancy  Gowanlock,  the  lodg- 
inghouse-keeper,  and  her  good  husband  Dick,  Tina 
the  housemaid,  and  Mitchie  Carfrae,  the  clerk-lodger, 
not  to  speak  of  other  characters,  all  play  a  more  or 
less  important  part  in  the  story.  And,  certainly,  men- 
tion should  not  be  omitted  of  the  East-end  clergyman, 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height,  "  whose  form  at  once 
suggested  the  Farnesian  Hercules  and  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  and  whose  head  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  an  ideal  Plato."  Father  Blair  Hamley  by  name,  he 
closes  a  tete-a-tete  talk  with  "  Fiona "  with  "  Pax 
vobiscum,"  and  does  many  meritorious  things.  When 
Dr.  Lorimer  gives  us  such  a  liberal  measure  of  adven- 
ture and  stirring  incident — nearly  600  closely-printed 
pages — it  is  perhaps  a  little  ungrateful  to  utter  com- 
plaint of  sundry  inaccuracies   of  no  great  importance. 


entertaining  than  Mr.  Marriott's  pamphlets.  He  makes 
his  hero  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  order  to 
pass  an  Imperial  Shipping  Bill,  under  which  the  State 
becomes  a  shipowner.  This  stimulates  emigration  to 
Canada,  but  it  will  scarcely  stimulate  Mr.  Marriott's 
readers.  The  Colonies  are  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Julian's  wisdom,  and  the  world  in  general  goes 
ahead  with  State  Socialism  so  rapidly  that  Germany  na- 
tionalises her  tobacco  industry.  But  the  whole  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  expounded  by  Mr.  Marriott,  is  simply  un- 
readable. It  may  be  good  or  bad  policy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  own  Atlantic  liners  instead  of  subsidising 
them;  but  it  is  desperately  bad  material  for  a  novelist. 
How  a  writer  of  Mr.  Marriott's  discernment  could 
have  supposed  that  the  chapter  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Shipping  Bill  was  convincing  or  even  intelligible, 
passes  our  comprehension." 


Of  *'  The  House  on  the  Sands,"  by  Charles  Marriott, 
the  "Daily  Chronicle"  declares:  "This  is  a  very 
dreary  novel.  Mr.  Marriott  has  an  idea  for  unifying 
the  British  Empire  without  recourse  to  preferential 
tariffs;    but    even    the   Birmingham    leaflets   are    more 


The  well-known  writer  of  tales  for  boys,  W. 
Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  has  written  a  volume  on  "  How 
to  be  Healthy  and  Strong."  At  thirty  years  of  age 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  well-known  heart 
specialist.  Against  that  sentence  he  appealed  to  his 
own  common  sense  and  such  knowledge  of  medicine  as 
is  possessed  by  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
climbed  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  thinking,  "  I  might  as 
well  drop  down  dead  at  once,  and  have  it  over;"  then 
one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  towers,  and  afterwards  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  monument  at  Edinburgh.  And  he  sur- 
vived. All  this  happened  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  has  not  dropped  down  dead. 
Since  then  he  has  climbed  mountains,  and  "  can  strip 
now  as  well  as  most  men  of  my  years,  and  have  not 
a  pound  of  superfluous  fat  on  my  whole  body."  More- 
over, he  preaches  health  and  the  means  of  its  ac- 
quisition to  a  huge  audience.  The  open  window,  the 
cold  bath,  the  steady  walk,  the  afternoon  siesta — so 
easy  for  the  bank-clerk — these  are  recommended,  and 
alcohol  and  tobacco  are,  if  not  forbidden,  at  least  limi- 
ted severely.  In  short,  the  man  who  is  to  live  long 
and  strong  is  to  observe  the  rules  that  most  sensible 
men  follow  when  they  are  old  enough  to  be  either  fool 
or  physician.  "  How  to  breathe  "  has  a  chapter  to  it- 
self, and  it  is  odd  that  so  many  people  who  have  been 
breathing  for  years  have  not  learned  to  perform  the 
operation  properly.  Dr.  Stables  holds  that  "  no  man 
can  be  a  gentleman,  and  no  woman  a  lady  or  beautiful, 
who  breathes  otherwise  than  through  the  nostrils." 
People  who  breathe  otherwise  snore,  and  "  are  a  most 
intolerable  nuisance  in  a  household.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  suffocated  in  bed."  This  (says  a  critic) 
seems  to  hint  at  unsuspected  marital  savagery. 


Laying  Bricks  by  Machinery* 

A  new  machine  for  laying  bricks,  or  rather  for  ad- 
justing them  after  they  have  been  laid  by  hand,  has 
been  invented  by  John  Henry  Knight,  of  Bar  field, 
England.  The  machine  does  all  the  skilled  labour, 
and  all  the  necessary  hand  work  is  the  spreading  of  the 
mortar  and  the  placing  of  the  bricks  roughly  upon  it. 
The  following  description  is  from  "  Cosmos  "  (Paris) : 

The  work  is  divided  among  three  men.  The  first 
spreads  a  bed  of  mortar,  the  second  lays  the  bricks 
simply  side  by  side,  leaving  a  small  space  between 
them,  and  the  machine  then  gives  them  their  correct 
position.,  and  thus  does  all  the  expert  work.  All  the 
necessary  movements  are  executed  by  it  in  a  perfectly 
automatic  manner,  the  third  workman,  who  runs  it, 
haviog  oaly  to  turn  a  handle. 


The  machine  rolls  on  a  horizontal  traverse,  furnished 
with  a  steel  shoe,  which  is  raised  by  the  thickness  of 
a  brick  each  time  that  the  wall  is  one  layer  higher. 
The  handle  acts  through  a  train  of  cogs,  whose  teeth 
engage  the  links  of  a  chain  that  extends  the  length  of 
the   traverse. 

The  machine  carries  a  long,  horizontal  rule,  which 
in  its  motion  bears  against  the  edges  or  the  bricks,  and 
puts  them  in  alignment.  A  hammer,  worked  by  a  cam, 
strikes  against  the  end  of  each  brick,  and  forces  it 
against  the  one  that  has  just  been  laid,  raising  a  layer 
of  mortar  that  forces  itself  up  between  the  two.  An- 
other wheel  is  supplied  with  cams  that  strike  the  upper 
face  and  cause  the  bricks  to  stick  to  the  mortar  beneath 
them.  The  inventor  thinks  that  each  set  of  work- 
men can  thus  lay  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  bricks 
an  hour. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  WAR, 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 


At  last  there  is  some  hope  that  the  British 
public  will  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  The  matter  is  too  seri- 
ous for  party  recriminations.  The  fact  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  present 
Government  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  war — or, 
rather,  upon  the  preparations  for  the  war — have 
unanimously  returned  a  verdict  which  justifies, 
and  more  than  justifies,  every  criticism  which  has 
been  passed  in  these  pages  upon  their  imbecility, 
need  not  concern  us  now.  What  we  have  to  face 
is  an  official  admission,  based  upon  indisputable 
first-hand  evidence,  that  the  elect  of  the  nation, 
an  Administration  specially  installed  in  office  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  zeal  for  the  unity  and  safety 
of  the  Empire,  utterly  failed  in  making  indispen- 
sable provisions  for  a  contingency  which  their  own 
policy  rendered  inevitable. 

Whether  we  call  it  softening  of  the  brain  or 
give  it  some  less  alarming  label,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact.  The  Royal  Commission- 
ers have  discovered  and  certify  to  all  the  world 
that  this  Empire  of  ours  is  without  a  guiding,  di- 
recting, or  governing  brain.  Our  rulers  have 
ceased  to  think  things  out.  Over  and  over  again 
the  Report  declares  "  Nothing  was  thought  out." 
There  is  no  co-ordination,  not  even  apparently 
postal,  let  alone  telephonic,  communication  be- 
tween the  different  lobes  of  what  by  courtesy  may 
be  described  as  the  administrative  brain.  The 
various  departments  function  separately.  They 
do  not  even  seem  to  have  a  common  nervous  sys- 
tem. Colonial  Ministers  play  for  war,  and  the 
War  Office  is  left  to  assume  that  the  Empire  is  to 
remain  at  peace.  The  Intelligence  Department 
prints  reports,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
never  seems  to  read  them  until  it  is  too  late,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  never  seems  to  read  them  at  all. 

How  Government  Prepared  for  War. 
We  have  been  saying  this,  or  the  substance  of 
this,  ever  since  the  war  began,  and  were  abused 
for  anti-patriotic  bias  for  our  pains.  To  be  a 
patriot  it  was  necessary  to  wink  at  this  appalling 
system  of  maladministration  and  of  official  ignor- 
ance and  ineptitude.  But  now  let  us  see  what 
the  "  Times,"  that  stout  advocate  of  the  war  and 


of  its  authors,  has  to  tell  us  in  its  leading  article 
summarising  the  finding  of  the  Commission.  It 
says  (August  26): 

The  state  of  unpreparedness  for  the  South  African 
war,  or,  indeed,  for  any  war  whatever,  revealed  by  the 
report,  can  only  be  described  as  appalling.  It  was 
true  we  had  a  certain  number  of  men  with  the  colours 
and  in  the  Reserve,  and  a  mobilisation  scheme  which 
worked  satisfactorily  when  finally  put  into  operation. 
But  everything  else  was  lacking.  Though  it  had  been 
known  for  years  that  khaki  uniforms  would  be  required 
for  active  service,  there  was  no  reserve  of  anything 
but  scarlet  and  blue,  and  some  40,000  suits  of  drill  too 
thin  for  the  South  African  climate.  After  the  war 
broke  out,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Lee-Enfield  rifles, 
the  manufacture  of  which  had  been  going  on  for  years, 
were  wrongly  sighted.  The  Mark  IV.  bullet,  of  which 
66,000,000  rounds  were  in  stock,  was  suddenly  discovered 
to  strip  in  the  rifle,  and  disable  the  men  who  fired  it. 
The  boots  were  bad,  and  the  situation  was  saved  only 
by  drawing  on  the  stores  of  the  Indian  army.  There 
was  practically  no  reserve  of  saddlery,  very  few  horse- 
shoes, no  mule  shoes  whatsoever.  The  cavalry  sword 
was  the  "  very  worst  that  could  possibly  be  used,"  ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  French,  and  there  were  only  eighty 
of  these  precious  instruments  in  reserve.  The  two 
army  corps  for  foreign  service  had  neither  transport 
nor  transport  animals,  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  a  complete  supply  of  transport  for  every  coun- 
try and  climate  in  which  our  Army  may  be  called  upon 
to  wage  war,  not  a  penny  of  expenditure  on  the  most 
essential  preparations  was  sanctioned,  in  spite  of  the 
imminence  of  war,  till  September  22,  three  weeks  before 
the  Boer  ultimatum.  With  regard  to  remounts,  there 
was  no  system  of  obtaining  in  time  of  peace  informa- 
tion as  to  horse  supplies  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
contingency  of  a  serious  war;  nor  had  any  system 
for  the  efficient  working  of  the  remount  department 
in  the  field  been  thought  of  before  the  war.  Similarly, 
there  was  no  preparation  for  a  state  of  war  on  the 
financial  side.  Our  system  of  accounts,  like  our  Army 
system  all  through,  was — and  is — based  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  permanent  peace.  There  was — and  is— no  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  after  mobili- 
sation. There  was — and  is — no  scheme  for  organising 
the  services  of  Colonial  and  home  Volunteers.  The 
information  which  the  Intelligence  Department  managed 
to  collect,  though  terribly  handicapped  by  lack  cf 
money,  was  "  for  all  practical  purposes  neglected." 
There  was  no  plan  of  campaign.  The  generals  succes- 
sively sent  to  command  in  South  Africa  received  no 
definite  instructions  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them, 
and  were  not  even  informed  of  the  existing  local 
schemes  of  defence.  The  whole  of  the  Staff  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  improvised  after  the  war  started,  with 
disastrous  results.  "Nothing  had  been  thought  out," 
is  the  constantly-recurring  criticism  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 
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Twenty-one  Millions  a  Year  for  This! 

To  this  damning  indictment  of  the  way  in  which 
we  were  left  unprepared  for  war,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  Ministers  received  from  the  tax- 
payers in  1897  and  in  1898,  the  two  years  before 
the  war,  no  less  a  sum  than  £21,000,000  each  year 
with  which  to  prepare  for  war,  not  merely  against 
a  brace  of  petty  Republics,  but  against  the  greatest 
military  empires  in  the  world. 

Twenty-one  millions  sterling  spent  on  the  Army, 
and  only  this  to  show  for  it!  The  Germans  in 
these  years  spent  £24,000,000  only,  and  had  an 
army  ready  for  action  of  500,000  in  peace,  and 
3,000,000  in  time  of  war.  The  French,  for  a  simi- 
lar sum,  had  600,000  men  with  the  colours,  and  had 
stores  and  weapons  for  2,500,000  in  time  of  war. 
We  spent  £21,000,000,  and  what  had  we  for  it? 
Rifles  wrongly  sighted,  bullets  that  stripped  in  the 
barrel,  no  uniforms,  no  remounts,  no  transport,  no 
saddlery  reserve,  a  regular  army  of  165,000  men, 
and  an  irregular,  unorganised  mob  of  500,000  militia- 
men and  volunteers  without  officers  or  materiel. 
If  we  took  our  men  by  conscription,  and  paid 
neither  officer  nor  private  for  their  services,  we 
should  save  £5,000,000  per  annum,  so  that  we  may 
deduct  that  sum  from  the  twenty-one  millions  to 
make  the  comparison  complete.  But  even  then 
the  German  and  the  Frenchman  get  a  real  army 
for  their  money,  thoroughly  equipped  for  war, 
whereas  We  have  only  a  phantom  host  of  men 
more  or  less  in  uniform,  who  are  neither  equipped 
nor  trained  for  war. 

If  We  Had  Gone  to  War  with  France? 

We  shudder  at  the  mere  idea  of  what  would  have 
become  of  us  if,  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a 
handful  of  Boers  in  South  Africa,  we  had  been 
called  upon  to  face  the  armed  might  of  a  really 
great  military  Power.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
our  Fashoda  bluff  had  failed,  and  we  had  gone  to 
war  with  France  in  1898?  Our  navy  would  prob- 
ably have  saved  us.  But  the  question  recurs  per- 
sistently, if  the  Royal  Commission  is  right  in  its 
findings  as  to  the  state  of  the  Army,  wherein 
should  we  be  worse  off  if  we  had  no  army  at  all? 
No  one  can  pretend  that  such  a  force  as  that  which 
is  now  gibbeted  before  the  scoffing  eyes  of  our 
rivals  can  possibly  deter  any  great  Power  from 
meditating  an  attack  upon  us.  The  British  Army 
to  Germany  and  to  France  and  to  Russia  is  a 
mere  scarecrow,  out  of  which  all  the  stuffing 
has  been  knocked  by  this  Report  on  the  Boer  War. 
For  we  cannot  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls  that  things  are  going  to  be  any  better  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  unanimously  "  regret  that 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  enough  is  being  done  to 


place  matters  on  a  better  footing,  in  the  event  of 
another  emergency." 

The  Military  Methods  of  the  New  Diplomacy. 
When  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  in  South  Africa,  Lord  Salisbury 
approached  him  privately  to  ask  for  his  advice. 
Sir  Redvers  at  once  laid  his  finger  upon  the  vital 
malady  of  the  whole  situation.  "  The  War  Office," 
he  sai-,  "  has  no  idea  of  how  matters  are  proceed- 
ing .  .  .  they  do  not  know  xaOW  fast  diplomacy 
is  moving  " ;  and  then  the  soldier  added  a  word  of 
counsel  which  the  statesman  ought  not  to  have 
needed.  "  The  situation  is  one  in  which  the 
diplomatic  authorities  should  consult  the  military 
authorities."  Good  advice  this,  although  belated, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken.  Sir 
Redvers  went  at  once  to  Lord  Wolseley,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  told  him  how  serious  things 
were.  Lord  Wolseley  then  wrote  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe  the  same  day,  saying:  "  The  first  intimation 
I  have  had  that  our  negotiations  with  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  have  reached  an  acute  stage  has 
come  to  me  from  Sir  R.  Buller." 

At  that  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  decks 
were  being  cleared  for  action  in  South  Africa. 
War  was  in  the  air.  The  Boers  regarded  it  as  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  the  last  man  apparently  to  be  informed 
of  it,  and  he  only  came  to  hear  of  it  through 
a  private  conversation  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
General  Buller.  This  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  blind- 
man's-buff  diplomacy.  To  adopt  a  policy  which 
might  lead  to  war,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
did  lead  to  war,  and  carefully  to  refrain  from  let- 
ting your  Commander-in-Chief  know  anything 
about  it— this  is  a  procedure  more  worthy  of  Bed- 
lam than  of  Downing  Street.  Primarily,  of  course, 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  Prime  Minister,  was  responsible. 
But  after  Lord  Salisbury,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  pains  to  keep  his  colleagues  in 
touch  with  each  other,  the  chief  onus  of  respon- 
sibility lies  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  after  him 
upon  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  roundly  told  by 
three  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  was  either  ig- 
norant or  guilty  of  neglect.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
passed  from  amongst  us.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  remain  for  judgment. 

The  Commission  and  Its  Report. 

So  much  for  the  general  effect  of  the  Report. 
Now,  for  some  details. 

The  Report  forms  a  Blue  Book  of  140  pages.  It 
embodies  the  conclusions  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  after  addressing  22,000  ques- 
tions to  114  witnesses,  who  were  fifty-five  days  in 
giving  evidence.  They  began  to  take  evidence  in 
October,  1902.  Lord  Elgin  was  Chairman.  The 
two  most  active  and  useful  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission  were  Lord  Esher  and  Sir  Taubman  Gol- 
die.  The  other  members  were  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Edye,  Sir  John  Hopkins, 
Sir  John  Jackson,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Sir  Fred 
Darley.  They  took  evidence  with  closed  doors, 
in  order  to  induce  the  military  witnesses  to  speak 
freely.  They  abstained  from  discussing  questions 
of  strategy,  and  practically  confined  themselves  to 
the  question  as  to  the  preparation  or  want  of  pre- 
paration for  war,  and  the  supplies  of  men  and 
material. 

Its  Findings  and  Its  Recommendations. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  seems  to  have  been 
very  thoroughly  performed.  Their  conclusions 
are  very  moderately  expressed.  It  would  have 
been  quite  logical  if  they  had  wound  up  by  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  should  be  impeached  for  high  treason.  Cer- 
tainly, all  the  so-called  pro-Boer  traitors  put  to- 
gether inflicted  less  injury  upon  their  country, 
even  if  the  worst  that  is  said  against  them  were 
true,  than  these  negligent  preoccupied  incompe- 
tents. The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
are  of  less  importance.  The  supreme  service 
which  they  have  rendered  to  the  nation  is  that  of 
enabling  it  to  see  how  little  value  it  gets  for  its 
war  taxes,  and  with  what  plentiful  lack  of  wisdom 
our  Imperial  policy  is  administered.  When  the 
electors  realise  what  the  policy  of  "  muddling 
through  "  involves,  they  will,  if  there  is  still  life 
left  in  the  old  dog,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  lamentable  tragi- 
comedy of  blunderheaded  incompetence. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Ignorance. 
The  first  thing  that  stands  out  very  clearly  is 
that  the  Intelligence  Department  did  its  duty  in  re- 
porting as  to  the  facts  of  the  Boer  armaments, 
which  began  after  the  Jameson  Raid,  but  that  the 
Minister  most  concerned  did  not  read  them  or  act 
upon  them.    The  report  states:  — 

We  were  definitely  informed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  that 
the  papers  of  the  Intelligence  Division  were  never  offi- 
cially communicated  to  him  as  the  basis  of  any  pro- 
posals through  the  regular  channel,  i.e.,  by  order  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  There  arises,  therefore,  this 
somewhat  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  first  had  his  attention  specifi- 
cally directed  to  important  War  Office  papers  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  whom  they  had 
been  communicated  in  a  sufficiently  formal  manner  to 
enable  him  to  use  them  officially,  and  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  send  an  official  reply. 

Were  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Lansdowne  not  on 
speaking  terms?  It  would  almost  seem  so.  But 
what  can  we  think  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
who  has  been  twice  warned  by  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  grave  peril  of  a  British  Colony,  who 
never  takes  the  trouble  to   read  "  important  War 


Office  papers,"  in  which  his  own  officers  had  em- 
bodied the  result  of  their  investigations? 

The  end  of  this  kind  of  happy-go-lucky  method 
of  managing  or  mismanaging  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  was  the  war,  with  all  its  disasters. 

The  Bloemfontein  Conference  ended  on  June  5, 

1899.  On  July  7  Lord  Wolseley,  acting  apparently 
on  his  own  initiative,  suggested  that  10,000  men 
should  be  sent  out.  Ten  days  later,  General  Bul- 
ler  said  he  saw  "  no  necessity  for  sending  out  any 
troops  in  advance  of  the  Army  Corps,"  which  it 
was  taken  for  granted  would  be  sent.  On  August 
18  Lord  Wolseley  again  asked  that  10,000  men 
should  be  sent  out.  And  in  September  they  were 
sent  from  India.  War  broke  out  early  in  Oc- 
tober, and  the  troops  thus  tardily  sent  were  just 
able  to  save  Ladysmith. 

A  Government  That  Did  Not  Govern. 
But  what  of  the  conduct  of  the  war?  There 
was  no  plan  of  campaign.  Generals  were  sent  out 
without  any  instructions  as  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  them  to  do.  The  information  care- 
fully collected  by  the  Intelligence  Department  was 
ignored.  The  Government,  in  fact,  did  not  gov- 
ern. It  let  things  drift,  and  trusted  to  General 
Buller  to  pull  them  through.  The  Empire,  in 
short,  stands  revealed  as  a  huge  amorphous  con- 
glomeration without  any  brain.  As  it  foresaw 
nothing,  thought  out  nothing,  and  did  not  even 
read  the  reports  of  its  own  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, so  it  prepared  for  nothing.  They  no  sooner 
found  themselves  at  war  than  they  discovered  that 
their  arsenals  were  empty. 

Our  Empty  Arsenals. 

The  Report  says: 

These  deficiencies  in  stores  and  mater  ieZdid  not 
arise  solely  from  the  occurrence  of  a  great  and  sudden 
emergency,  but  disclosed  a  condition  of  affairs  justly 
described  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  Minute  of  May  21, 

1900,  as  "  full  of  peril  to  the  Empire,"  inasmuch  as 
"  we  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  even  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  comparatively  small  force  which  we  had 
always  contemplated  might  be  employed  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  country  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  cam- 
paign." No  facts  of  more  serious  import  have  come 
to  light  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  than  those 
which  are  summarised  in  the  Minute  just  quoted. 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  minute  on  our  defici- 
encies in  materiel  of  war  was  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  on  December  15,  Black  Saturday,  the  day 
of  Colenso.  Even  before  that,  in  November,  1899, 
the  Government  had  to  cable  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
that  "there  is  only  eight  weeks'  supply  of  Mark 
II.  .303  in  ball  ammunition  in  the  country,  and  all 
gun  ammunition  will  be  exhausted  before  eight 
weeks."  Where  should  we  have  been  if  we  had 
been  involved  by  this  Government,  which  thinks 
out  nothing,  in  a  war  with  a  really  formidable 
foe? 
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The  Commissioners  do  not  demand  that  anyone 
should  be  hanged  for  this.  All  that  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  say  concerning  the  incredible  in- 
difference of  the  Cabinet  to  the  warnings  of  their 
own  Intelligence  Department  is  that  "  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  in  estimating  the  admitted 
risks  of  the  policy  which  they  adopted,  the  Cabinet 
itself  gave  due  consideration  to  this  very  essential 
point." 

Imagine  the  effect  of  similar  slovenly  negligence 
in  a  really  great  war,  and  ask  if  this  milk-and- 
water  "  not  prepared  to  say  .  .  .  the  Cabinet 
gave  due  consideration,"  is  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  Cabinet  gave  the  matter  no  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Balfour  did  not  even  read  the  reports 
of  his  own  officers;  and  Lord  Salisbury  publicly 
admitted  his  ignorance  of  the  information  which, 
year  after  year,  his  own  agents  had  been  pouring 
into  the  War  Office.  An  Empire  so  "  governed  " 
is  like  a  ship  left  to  drift  among  the  breakers  by  a 
drunken  captain  and  a  sleeping  crew. 

Have  We  Profited  by  the  Lesson? 
Neither  is  anything  being  done  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  this  disastrous  campaign.  We  have  a 
reserve  of  military  strength  in  the  manhood  of 
the  homeland  and  the  Colonies,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  to  utilise  it.  In  1899,  says  the  Report- 
there  was  no  preparation  whatever  for  utilising  these 
great  resources.  Nothing  had  been  thought  out  either 
.as  to  pay  or  organisation,  as  to  conditions  of  service  or 
even  as  to  arms.  Even  here  in  England  it  was  to  be 
"  an  experiment."  The  new  force  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  it  was  allowed  to  equip  itself,  and  it 
was  denied  anything  beyond  the  barest  complement  of 
trained  officers.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  enough  is  being  done  to  place  matters  on 
a  better  footing  in  the  event  of  another  emergency.  .  . 
But  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  proved  themselves  of 
value  in  the  late  war  under  an  organisation  which  was 
improvised  for  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Where 
is  that  organisation  now?  So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  collect  systematically  the 
valuable  experience  of  the  officers  who  worked  that 
organisation,  certainly  nothing  to  formulate  that  ex- 
perience, to  embody  it  in  hand-books,  or  to  create  a 
framework  which  would  be  ready  for  prompt  and  ef- 
fective action. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  "  the  true 
lesson  of  the  war  in  our  opinion  is,  that  no  mili- 
tary system  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
contain  powers  of  expansion  outside  the  limit  of 
the  Regular  forces  of  the  Crown,  whatever  that 
limit  may  be." 

The  Character  of  the  Troops. 
Considerations  of  space  forbid  my  entering  into 
further  detail  as  to  the  contents  of  this  most  in- 
structive, although  most  depressing,  Report.  It 
abounds  in  interesting  statements  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  troops,  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the 


First  and  Second  Yeomanry,  and  the  quality  of  our 
Colonial  contingents.  One  witness,  speaking  of 
the  Colonials,  said:  "  If  they  were  not  so  useful  as 
British  troops  for  a  serious  attack  which  had  to 
be  driven  home,  they,  on  the  whole,  were  more 
akin  to  the  Boer  than  to  the  Regular  in  individual 
resourcefulness,  ability  to  look  after  themselves, 
'  instinct  for  country,'  intelligence  in  scouting  and 
dispatch  riding,  and  so  forth."  They  are  half- 
soldiers  by  their  upbringing,  but  they  require 
training  and  discipline  by  trained  officers.  The 
South  African  Colonists,  with  the  exception  of 
some  picked  corps,  were  hardly  worth  their  cost. 

Lord  Esher's  Recommendations. 
I  have  hardly  the  heart  to  discuss  the  changes 
which  Lord  Esher  puts  forward.  What  is  wan- 
ted is  not  so  much  a  change  in  the  system  as  a 
change  in  the  character  of  our  people,  and  a  quick- 
ened sense  of  personal  responsibility  among  our 
governing  class.      Lord  Esher  says: 

The  main  defects  in  the  organisation  of  the  War 
Office,  elicited  by  the  evidence,  are,  first,  the  want  of 
co-ordination  between  the  branches  of  that  Department, 
and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  influence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of 
inspection,  ensuring  that  the  military  policy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  sanctioned  by  the  Cabinet  and  by  the 
votes  of  Parliament,  is  carried  into  effect.  When  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  made  unsuccessful  attempts,  from 
time  to  time,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Cabinet  to 
expenditure  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
his  efforts  have  been  weakened  by  his  failure  to  show 
a  consensus  of  military  opinion  in  favour,  as  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  continually  does,  of  the  policy 
which  he  recommends.  The  condition  in  1899,  as  dis- 
closed in  Sir  H.  Brackenbury's  memorandum  of  our 
armaments,  of  our  fortresses,  of  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, of  the  transport  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  of 
the  system  of  remounts,  shows  that  either  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  culpable  of  neglect,  or  that  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Lord  Esher,  Sir  Frederick  Darley,  and  Sir  John 
Edge  agree  with  Sir  G.  Taubman-Goldie's  sugges- 
tion that  there  should  be  compulsory  military  na- 
tional education,  and  Lord  Esher  observes  that  it 
appears  to  be  "  the  only  practical  alternative  to 
conscription." 

He  proposes  to  abolish  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  to  appoint  a  General  Officer  com- 
manding the  Army,  who  should  be  outside  the  War 
Office  altogether.  This  officer  is  to  exercise  the 
function  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  and  to 
certify  annually  in  writing  as  to  the  actual  effi- 
ciency and  sufficiency  of  the  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel of  whatever  military  organisation  has  been 
decreed  by  Parliament.  In  order  to  remedy  these 
defects  Lord  Esher  proposes,  giving  details  of  his 
scheme,  the  establishment  of  a  Council  as  near 
as  may  be  on  the  lines  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
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The  Keys  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell. 

The  Pontifical  Marshal  solemnly  turned  the  pon- 
derous key  from  without;  the  Camerlengo  locked 
the  door  from  within.  All  entrances  save  this  had 
been  carefully  bricked  up,  the  windows  barricaded 
in  the  lower  and  shrouded  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building.  The  Sacred  College  had  entered  the 
wing  set  apart  for  their  deliberations,  and  were  as 
completely  shut  off  from  the  world  as  if  they  were 
on  some  desert  island  in  an  illimitable  ocean, 
'iney  were  cut  off,  isolate  and  imprisoned,  till  a 
new  Pontiff  sat  in  the  Fisherman's  chair,  and  held 
the  keys  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

The  Bishops  took  their  stand  beside  the  two 
small  hatches  by  which  the  Cardinals'  food  was  to 
enter,  the  Camerlengo  walked  at  the  head  of  the 
long  and  splendid  procession,  and  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  stood  for  an  instant  before  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction. 

When  the  word  was  spoken  the  Cardinals  retired 
each  to  his  own  among  the  row  of  little  wooden 
cells  which  ran  down  the  long  perspective  of 
stately  rooms,  transforming  them  for  the  time 
being  into  the  semblance  of  some  hastily  impro- 
vised hospital.  Tiny  cells  they  were,  furnished 
with  a  severe  and  monastic  simplicity,  with  the 
bare  essentials  of  comfort. 

The  morning  sun  saw  them  through  the  stained 
glass  of  the  Sistine  Chapel;  each  under  his  canopy, 
a  possible  Pope,  brooding  and  silent,  while  the  rich 
sensuous  music  of  the  mass  ascended  in  heart  pier- 
cing strains  to  the  fretted  glory  of  the  roof,  and 
lingered  among  the  carved  saints  and  angels.  The 
light  streamed  over  the  mosaic  pavement  in  jewel 
flames  of  marvellous  colour,  striking  assonant 
chords  of  sonorous  purple  and  resonant  red,  and 
tracing  deep  lines  and  strange  expressions  on  the 
meditative  faces  of  the  Princes  of  the  Church,  now 
met  in  conclave. 

Great  nobles,  profound  scholars,  celebrated  the- 
ologians, and  men  world-famous  for  piety  and 
charity  were  there,  and  some  who  were  famous 
also  for  that  spirit  which  made  the  Catholic 
Church  anathema  maranatha  to  England  what 
time  she  cast  her  forth.  But  most  of  the  faces 
belonged  to  men  who  had  passed  the  time  when 


political  intrigue  seemed  a  necessary  thing;  they 

were  old  men,  with  whom — 
The  soul's  dark  casement,  battered  and  decayed, 
Let  in  new  light,  through  chinks  that  time  had  made. 

They  were  lost  in  prayer  for  direction — their  eyes,, 
weary  of  beholding  much  sorrow,  downcast;  their 
ears,  full  of  the  echo  of  human  misery,  shut  to  all 
save  the  matter  which  had  brought  them  hither. 

Down  the  long  rows,  in  the  shadow  of  the  cano- 
pies, each  had  retired  within  his  own  thoughts. 
All  but  one.  He  listened  to  the  Mass,  his  power- 
ful hands— hands  that  indicate  long  descent  and  a 
subtle  brain— clasped  loosely  round  his  knees:  Car- 
dinal Rampolla,  late  Secretary  of  State,  who  occu- 
pied most  minds  within  the  Sistine  Chapel  that 
morning. 

He  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  faces  next 
him;  and,  unhke  them,  he  sat  proudly  forward, 
disdaining  the  shadow  of  his  gorgeous  canopy,  with 
his  head  haughtily  erect,  his  high,  narrow  forehead 
crowned  by  a  scarlet  biretta:  his  eyes,  deep,  som- 
bre, inscrutable,  set  wide  apart  below  brows  black 
as  night,  imperious  and  resolute;  his  nose  long 
and  aquiline,  with  nostrils  delicate  as  some  shell, 
and  the  long  thin  line  of  pale  red  lip  firmly  com- 
pressed, which  ill  prepared  the  mind  for  the  stub- 
born squareness  of  the  chin  or  the  heavy,  deter- 
mined jaw.  This  man  would  be  troubled  with 
no  scruple  in  seizing  that  he  would  have,  and„ 
once  held,  it  would  never  be  let  go.  The  whole 
personality  suggested  a  strange  feeling,  at  once 
fascination  and  repulsion;  admiration  might  be 
compounded  in  the  mixture,  but  it  would  be  an  ad- 
miration in  which  fear  had  the  greater  part.  He 
was  a  force,  at  once  imminent  and  silent,  as  all 
great  forces  are;  his  eye  was  as  quiet  as  the  il- 
limitable depths  of  the  lower  ocean,  where  no  life 
is:  it  was  power,  far-reaching  and  indomitable. 
So  might  Caesar  Borgia  have  looked  had  he  as- 
pired to  be  Pope;  so  also  might  Prince  Machiavelli, 
that  king  of  double-dealers  and  graspers  after  do- 
minion, have  gazed  out  from  his  place  had  he  been 
one  of  the  Cardinals  that  morning.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Conclave;  his  influence  made 
itself  felt  like  a  living  thing  among  the  men  assem- 
bled there  to  elect  a  Pope.  Somehow,  none  es- 
caped it;  even  those  who  were  his  political  enemies; 
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were  made  unreasonably  conscious  of  the  man's 
splendid  fitness  for  the  Papal  throne,  of  his  im- 
mense intellectual  powers,  his  subtle  reasoning,  his 
talent  for  intrigue,  and  his  settled  determination 
to  restore  to  Rome  that  Temporal  power  of  which 
she  had,  to  his  mind,  been  most  unjustifiably 
robbed. 

To  make  Holy  Church  once  more  the  Mistress 
of  the  World,  to  set  her  on  the  Seven  Hills  the  Ar- 
biter of  Destinies,  the  refuge  of  the  nations — that 
was  his  dream:  and  it  was  appallingly  near  ful- 
filment. 

Beside  him  Cardinal  Svampa,  archbishop  of  Bo- 
logna, "  Bene  natus,  bene  doctus,  bene  vestitus," 
on  whom  were  fixed  the  hopes  of  many  who  desired 
peace  in  the  land.  A  saintly  face,  a  tender,  sen- 
sitive mouth,  and  dreamy  eyes  showed  more  the 
scholar  than  the  priest.  Greatly  loved  was  he, 
but  untried  and  young  for  his  great  position:  wis- 
dom is  the  slowly  ripened  fruit  of  sorrowful  years. 
Nearer  the  altar  sat  another  man,  quietly  distin- 
guished, and  with  a  suggestion  of  Rampolla  in  his 
fierce  eyes  and  firmly  closed  lips.  He  was  Car- 
uinal  Vannutelli,  a  force  antagonistic  and  almost 
as  formidable,  a  different  expression  of  the  old 
type  which  loved  i~*«j  battle  of  intellects,  and 
gloried  in  intrigue;  but  he  stood  in  opposition  to 
Rampolla,  for  "Vannutelli  would  emancipate  the 
uuurch  and  set  it  on  a  fresh  foundation.  It  had 
been  said  of  him  that  his  first  act,  were  he  made 
Pope,  would  be  to  recall  the  "  i>.on  Expedit."  His 
wide  eye  contained  a  humorous  toleration,  but  his 
mouth,  for  all  its  firmness,  drooped  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  man  who  had  been  with  Maximilian 
in  Mexico  at  the  tragic  end,  and  given  ghostly  com- 
fort to  the  ill-fated  Comte  de  Chambord,  would  not 
carry  his  political  convictions  too  far,  nor  find 
Liberalism  a  comfortable  doctrine. 

Beyond  him  sat  Cardinal  Gotti,  the  Carmelite,  a 
man  of  holy  life  and  great  courage,  hampered  by 
his  lowly  birth  and  lack  of  political  influence, 
Rampolla's  friend  and  admirer. 

Among  these  four  lay  the  chances  for  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  Rampolla  had  the  greatest  and  most 
imperative  claim  of  them  all.  Instinctively,  even 
those  who  were  most  prejudiced  against  him  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  his  strength.  The  tide  dur- 
ing Mass  set  insistently  towards  him,  silent,  im- 
mobile, and  dominant.  The  triple  tiara  already 
hovered  over  his  narrow  forehead,  and  troubled 
waters  swirled  before  the  Church. 

Sitting  opposite  to  Cardinal  Rampolla  was  a  man 
on  whom  his  inscrutable  eyes  rested  from  time  to 
time  with  a  slight  frown.  He  was  perhaps  offen- 
ded that  the  peasant  who  had  risen  to  be  Patriarch 
of  Venice  should  be  one  of  that  august  assembly. 
Cardinal  Sarto  sat  with  head  bowed  and  thrown 
a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  the  wandering  lights 


showed  its  fine  outline  and  benevolent,  humorous 
mouth.  The  kindly  eyes  were  hidden,  but  the 
wnole  face  was  one  that  commanded  confidence, 
respect,  and  love.  He  belonged  to  a  type  now  al- 
most obsolete  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  type 
whicn  considers  that  in  the  end  nothing  can  mat- 
ter but  the  soul,  which  lives  wholly  with  a  view  to 
its  salvation,  which  knows  no  amoitions  beyond 
the  happiness  of  his  flock,  and  is  ignorant  of  all 
intrigue  save  those  innocent  ones  that  reconcile 
enemies  or  re-unite  parted  friends  or  lovers:  holy, 
simple,  unlettered,  such  a  man  as  the  Master  migut 
have  called  from  the  shore  of  Galilee,  and  said, 
"Follow  Me!"  He  sat  beneath  the  splendid  can- 
opy with  a  sense  of  discomfort,  and  let  a  cheap, 
brown  rosary  fall  through  his  fingers  as  his 
thoughts  rose,  pious  and  humble,  and  his  aspira- 
tions for  knowledge  of  the  right. 
v  "  0  Agnus  Dei!"  sang  the  choir  in  soaring  sweet- 
ness, while  the  great  organ  rolled  out  thunderous 
harmonies,  and  the  lights  flickered  to  and  fro  on 
the  marble  pavement  between  the  stalls.  How 
much  depended  on  the  choice  to  be  made!  Peace 
for  Italy,  for  the  Church,  or  trouble  and  discord 
among  the  nations,  unquiet  and  heartburnings,  and 
possibly  shedding  of  blood!  The  chances  now 
hung  wavering  in  the  balances.  The  Pope  was 
infallible.  Who  could  question  his  right,  be  it  to> 
peace  or  conflict? 

Cardinal  Angelo  Pietro  dropped  his  head  in  his 
hands.  Cardinal  Ferrari,  with  one  hand  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  supporting  his 
chin,  looked  across  at  Rampolla,  his  brows  set  in 
a  frown.  The  Archbishop  of  Capua  struck  a  note 
of  energy  among  the  rows  of  time-weary  men; 
he,  perhaps,  was  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  more 
effectually  than  the  rest. 

The  Mass  ended,  and  the  Cardinals  advanced  to 
take  their  voting  papers,  returned  to  their  places, 
filled  them  up,  and  having  placed  them  in  the 
golden  chalice  which  stood  on  a  small  table  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  stood  facing  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  made  solemn  oath  that  they  had  voted 
according  to  their  conscience.  One  by  one  the 
red  and  purple  clad  figures  passed  back  and  were 
absorbed  into  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
canopies.  What  would  be  the  issue  of  their  vo- 
ting? Into  the  silence  fell  the  strident  voice  of  the 
Scrutineer: 

"Rampolla  twenty-four!" 

14  Gotti  seventeen!" 

"  Vannutelli  four!" 

The  long,  powerful  fingers,  now  clasped  over 
the  lion's  paws,  relaxed  their  grip;  a  curious 
light  sprang  into  Rampolla's  eyes  and  died  out 
instantly;  the  mask  was  never  raised.  The  as- 
sembly rose  and  retired  to  their  cells,  returning 
in  the  evening  for  the  second  ballot.      Once  again 
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the  ballot  was  for  Rampolla,  and  he  was  nearer  the 
triple  tiara  by  five  more  votes.  He  sat  with  his 
long  eyes  cast  down  lest  they  should  betray  him. 
Opposite  him,  Cardinal  Sarto  was  troubled  in  soul 
because  of  the  ten  votes  given  to  him.  His  heart 
sank  before  the  possibility  of  more,  but  was  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  the  morning  would  see 
his  neighbour  seated  on  the  Papal  throne  and  him 
on  the  way  back  to  Venice  to  his  flock. 

The  strange  force  which  had  forcibly  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Sacred  College,  and  which  had  pre- 
sented to  them  unconsciously  the  idea  of  a  bound- 
less supremacy  and  illimitable  authority,  had  been 
powerless  to  affect  his  mind,  which  was  perhaps 
too  simple  and  healthy  to  fall  beneath  such  subtle 
pressure.  He  was  dimly  aware  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Conclave  oppressed  him,  strange 
thoughts,  half-formed,  vexed  his  mind;  there  were 
too  many  warring  elements;  the  air  was  electric 
with  potentialities  of  strife. 

On  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  most  strange 
trend  of  feeling  among  the  assembly,  a  new  and 
unknown  element  had  entered  into  their  delibera- 
tions; what  it  was  none  of  them  could  rightly  tell, 
but  it  set  the  current  in  a  new  direction,  and  away 
from  the  inscrutable  figure  so  near  the  high  altar. 
And  this  new  influence  made  itself  most  keenly 
felt  to  Cardinal  Sarto,  thrilling  him  with  a  curious 
sense  of  great  peace.  To  Cardinal  Rampolla  it 
brought  intense  mental  disquiet;  he  had  met  with 
a  something  wholly  unexpected  and  inexplicable. 
His  mind  sought  out  the  cause  in  vain.  Whence 
came  the  strange  thoughts  that  were  adrift  in  the 
Sistine  'Chapel  that  Sunday  morning?  Who  was 
it  walked  down  the  mosaic  pavement,  invisible 
and  all  powerful,  and  set  men's  minds  on  holy 
things?  Cardinal  Rampolla  could  not  tell.  His 
mind  had  been  trained  for  the  understanding  of 
worldly  things.  Still,  withal,  he  led.  He  headed 
the  poll  for  the  third  time. 

There  Was  a  breathless  silence  following  on  the 
cry  of  the  Scrutineer.  The  light  wandered  softly 
to  and  fro,  now  crimson,  now  scarlet,  and  now 
purple.  That  Presence  which  had  come  with  the 
Mass  and  blotted  out  all  worldly  aggrandisement 
and  contention,  and  shown  them  a  better  way  than 
strife,  had  seemingly  come  too  late;  Rampolla 
would  be  Pope,  and  the  nations  would  be  set 
against  each  other.  His  eyes  met  those  of  Sarto, 
filled  with  a  divine  compassion  and  regret.  There 
was  a  hurried  movement,  and  Cardinal  Kopp  rose 
in  his  place,  his  chin  thrust  aggressively  out. 

"  I  am  authorised,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  to  make 
known  my  master's  objection  to  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla." 

The  words  acted  like  an  electric  shock.  A  loud 
murmur   ran   down   the   lines   of   gorgeously-clad 


Cardinals.  u  Did  the  German  Emperor  possess 
the  right  of  veto?" 

Almost  reluctantly  Cardinal  Gruscha  came  to  his 
feet,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  added  the  veto  of 
Austria.      Austria  would  have  none  of  him! 

The  outcry  that  rose  suddenly  went  echoing 
among  the  carved  arches  to  the  high  roof,  and  sank 
again  into  silence  as  Cardinal  Rampolla,  deadly 
pale,  stately  and  dignified,  rose,  steadying  him- 
self by  one  hand,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  tense  with 
feeling,  which  penetrated  to  every  corner  of  the 
great  building. 

"  This,"  he  cried,  "  is  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Senate!"  He  faltered,  and  his  eye  met  that 
of  Sarto,  limpid  with  sympathy  for  his  humilia- 
tion. "  I  have  no  ambition  to  assume  the  burden 
of  the  Papacy,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Nor  would  I— 
nor  would  I  have  accepted  it."  His  voice  swelled 
out  proudly,  and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

He  was  splendid,  contemptuous,  and  regal  till 
the  last.  With  the  shadow  of  the  triple  crown 
upon  his  brows,  it  had  gone  from  him.  Yet  there 
was  a  chance,  his  words  might  move  the  Senate 
to  ignore  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  choice. 
It  remained  to  be  seen! 

Another  figure  rose  silently,  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  strong,  sensible  countenance  which 
looked  out  on  the  Conclave. 

"  We  do  not  want  a  political  Pope,"  cried  this 
Cardinal,  "  but  a  religious.  The  Church  needs 
peace  within  her  boundaries.  Let  us  ask  for  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  ignores  all  save  the  good." 

Cardinal  Rampolla's  eyes  sank,  and  he  fell  back 
beneath  his  canopy.  The  Patriarch  of  Venice  re- 
garded him  with  compassionate  benevolence.  He 
had  spoken  no  word  during  the  brief  clang  of 
battle;  but  he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  the 
current  had  set  away  from  the  powerful  Cardinal, 
and  was  tending  he  knew  not  whither. 

The  situation  did  not  seem  to  have  presented  it- 
self to  him,  but  it  was  fully  realised  by  Gotti  and 
Vannutelli,  who  glanced  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment. The  veto  had  disqualified  Rampolla,  and 
dissolved  Gotti's  chances,  as,  being  Rampolla's 
creature,  but  left  the  peasant  Sarto  at  the  head 
of  the  poll. 

In  some  unaccountable  way  every  man's 
thoughts  were  centred  on  that  simple,  unworldly 
figure;  his  humility,  his  cheerful  spirit,  and  his 
saintly  character  presented  themselves  before  each 
and  all  as  the  epitome  of  the  Christian  ideal.  The 
voting  brought  him  still  nearer  the  Papal  throne, 
and  filled  his  mind  with  a  troubled  sense  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  high  office;  he  returned  to  his 
cell  burdened  with  the  memory  that  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  poll,  with  none  near  him.  Tues- 
day  morning  dawned   full  of  the  bright   Italian 
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sun,  and  caressed  by  that  balmy  wind  which  blows 
through  the  early  morning  hours.  The  Mass  was  sung, 
and  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  Cardinals 
sat  in  Conclave;  passed  up  to  the  High  Altar  and 
made  oath  that  they  had  done  according  to  their 
conscience.  There  was  a  noticeable  exultation  in 
each  voice  as  it  made  the  declaration.  This  would 
be  the  final  voting! 

Rampolla's  hopes  had  gone.  He  waited  in  acute 
apprehension  for  the  name  which  would  pronounce 
his  fate.  He  had  been  defeated  by  something  in- 
comprehensible and  mysterious.  He  had  felt  it 
himself.  Serene,  calm,  and  ineffably  removed  from 
all  his  ambitions  and  desires,  it  had  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  assembly.  It  was  useless  to  fight 
against  the  unknown,  and  it  led  the  Cardinals  to 
their  choice.  Sarto  was  Pope!  Sarto  the 
peasant,  the  unlettered  man,  the  friend  and  com- 
forter of  the  poor,  who  had  been  familiar  with 
poverty  and  suffering,  and  that  bitter  want  which 
is  the  heritage  of  the  Italian  peasant. 

There  was  a  sharp,  decisive  cry  "  Electus!"  and 
all  the  canopies  rattled  down.  The  joint  sover- 
eignty was  at  an  end.      Sarto  was  Pope. 

The  Camerlengo  approached  him,  and  put  the 
question  in  sonorous  Latin. 


"  Do  you  accept  your  election  to  be  Supreme 
Pontiff?" 

The  Patriarch  put  out  two  tremulous  hands,  and 
his  eyes  overflowed.  "I  am  not  worthy!"  he 
cried;  "I  am  not  worthy!" 

The  Camerlengo  repeated  the  question,  while 
the  senior  Cardinals  crowded  around,  waiting  to 
do  homage.  In  vain  Sarto  pleaded  his  peasant 
blood,  his  lack  of  scholarship,  his  want  of  diplom- 
acy: What  was  there  in  him  that  fitted  him  to  be 
Christ's  Vicar? 

A  voice  called  out  from  the  Altar,  "  But  thou  art 
most  worthy,  Joseph  Sarto,  for  in  thee  we  see 
the  mind  of  Christ  most  clearly  reflected!" 

The  Patriarch  bent  his  head  devoutly,  and 
crossed  himself.  "If  God  ordains  it!"  he  said, 
quietly,  "  His  will  be  done." 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  Sacred  College  went 
to  the  Conclave,  determined  to  place  upon  the 
Papal  throne  a  man  who  would  have  plunged  all 
Christendom  into  warfare,  and  who  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  were  impelled  to  set  upon  that 
throne  just  such  another  as  that  Fisherman  whom 
the  Master  turned  back  upon  the  Appian  Way,  to 
suffer  and  die  for  His  sake. 

"  Deposuit  potentes  de  sede,  et  exaltavit  hu- 
miles!" 


Are  There  Fish  in  the  Dead  Sea  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  fact  that  ought  to  be  easily 
settled,  but  apparently  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  matter.  Emile  Maison  writes  in  "  Cosmos " 
an  article  on  the  subject,  which  we  condense  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  prevalent  error,  according  to  which  the  water  of 
this  interior  sea  is  quiet,  and  incapable  of  agitation, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  name  that  it  has  retained 
for  centuries.  .  .  .  This  error  should  no  longer  exist, 
now  that  trustworthy  travellers  have  told  us  of  the 
huge  waves  that  break  on  its  shores  during  storms. 

The  retention  of  the  primitive  name  [Dead  Sea]  is 
due  to  the  fact,  which  is  perfectly  certain  and  well 
known,  that  no  living  creature — neither  fish,  crustacean, 
nor  mollusc — can  live  in  its  waters,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  inferior  organisms.  .  .  This  fact  is  at- 
tested by  the  death  of  the  fish  carried  in  by  the  Jor- 
dan, whose  bodies  serve  as  food  for  the  birds  that  fly 
over  the  lake  in  violation  of  tradition. 

Accordingly,  I  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  read, 
in  a  well-known  journal  of  natural  science,  the  follow- 
ing note  under  the  heading  "  The  Stocking  of  the 
American  Salt  Lakes  with  Fish  " : 

"  Up  to  the  present  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  regarded 
as  wanting  in  fish;  the  saltness  of  its  waters  has  seemed 
to  preclude  the  development  of  animal  life.  But  fish 
have  now  been  discovered,  in  other  salt  lakes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  it.  So 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  taken  the 
necessary  measures  to  introduce  more  than  a  million  of 
shad  fry  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.      As  the 


affluents  reduce  the  density  of  the  water  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fish 
will  become  easily  acclimated  and  that  they  will  go  up 
the  tributaries  to  spawn." 

Now,  since  the  fish  carried  down  by  the  Jordan  are 
asphyxiated  when  they  have  scarcely  reached  the  Dead 
Sea,  how  can  the  fish  of  the  other  tributary  streams  be 
acclimated  in  this  furnace?  The  water  boils  at  105 
C.  [221  F.],  and  the  magnesium  chlorid  gives  it  a 
detestable  taste.  Add  the  chlorids  of  sodium  and 
calcium  and  then  bromid  to  taste,  and  perhaps  we  may 
realise  that  even  salt-water  fish  cannot  live  in  such  an 
element,  though  it  is  perfectly  limpid. 

A  bath  in  Dead-Sea  water  enables  one  to  realise  the 
difference  in  density  between  this  water  and  that  of 
seas  in  general  or  that  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Eggs 
float  in  it.  The  human  body,  being  lighter  than  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  swimming  in  it  is  difficult,  the 
head  alone  tending  to  sink  in  the  water. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  Mormons,  or  rather  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  undertaken  to  stock  the  Utah  lake 
have  been  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
what  a  strange  delusion,  truly!  Someone,  doubtless, 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  has  naively 
thought  that  the  fishes  caught  in  this  river,  though 
the  shad  is  unknown  there,  were  fishes  that  had  as- 
cended tne  stream  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  but  a 
simple  April-fool  fish  [poisson  d'Avril]  at  which  a  re- 
spectable scientist  has  bitten. 

As  for  the  fishes  of  the  Jordan,  though  I  have  never 
cast  a  line  therein,  I  imagine  that  they  are  not  especi- 
ally different  from  those  of  the  Seine  or  the  Marne. 
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Lord  Salisbury  as  a  Journalist. 

Claudius  Clear,  in  the  "British  Weekly,"  exhumes 
some  of  Lord  Salisbury's  newspaper  articles  contributed 
to  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  and  other  journals.  Here 
are  examples  of  some  of  his  portraits  sketched  in 
vitriol: 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

'•  We  are  very  far  from  believing  him  insincere;  but 
the  tortuous  track  along  which  his  convictions  have 
< 'riven  him  has  been  almost  as  damaging  as  actual  dis- 
honesty to  his  fame.  Surely  for  Mr.  Gladstone  alone 
must  have  been  devised  the  Eastern  fable,  in  which, 
after  the  fairies  have  vied  in  showering  their  pro- 
mises and  gifts  on  the  infant  princess'  head,  one  ugly 
old  witch  who  has  been  forgotten  in  the  invitations 
comes  forward  and  fixes  on  her  one  curse,  by  which 
all  the  other  favours  shall  be  marred.  There  must  have 
been  an  Oriental  Gladstone  in  the  country  where  this 
allegory  was  imagined.  High  character,  eloquence  that 
no  rival  can  approach,  great  financial  skill,  enormous 
capacity  for  work,  have  all  been  bestowed  on  him,  and 
bestowed  in  vain.  Some  malign  influence  strangely 
brooding  over  him  forbids  him  to  form  any  definite  or 
consistent  creed.  Swayed  now  by  passion,  now  by  crot- 
chet, he  disgusts,  by  his  violent  oscillations,  each  po- 
litical section  in  turn;  and  has  become  the  standing 
difficulty  of  political  leaders,  who  do  not  like  to  have 
a  man  with  so  much  eloquence  for  their  enemy,  or  a 
man   with   so  many  enemies  for   their   friend." 

Lord  Palmerston  is  handled  with  little  mercy,  though 
he  is  preferred  to  Lord  John  Russell.  Was  not  Pal- 
merston's  success  mainly  due  to  his  immense  physical 
strength  and  sound  health? 

Lord  Palmerston. 
"He  is  as  much  superior  to  Lord  John  Russell  as 
a  woman  who  has  only  had  one  lover  is  better  than  a 
social  evil.  He  is  not  habitually  false;  his  policy 
is  marked  rather  by  boldness  than  by  intrigue;  he  has 
given  way  to  only  one  deception;  but  that  is  a  decep- 
tion which  has  lasted  through  his  whole  life,  and  has 
vitiated  his  whole  career.  His  training  was  Tory, 
his  convictions  are  Conservative;  but  Liberalism  is  the 
winning  game,  and  he  has  no  taste  for  forlorn  hopes. 
The  result  is  a  half-heartedness  of  conduct,  and  a 
doubleness  of  language  that  has  ruined  a  reputation 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  unblemished,  has 
made  him  many  bitter  enemies,  and  left  him  few  earn- 
est friends.  His  disqualifications  for  being  a  Liberal 
are  only  two;  they  are,  that  he  can't  endure  Reform, 
and  that  he  abominates  Dissent.  But*  a  man  who 
wishes  to  lead  a  party  of  which  Reformers  and  Dis- 
senters are  the  principal  support?  must  needs  occasion- 
ally present  a  tub,  or  at  least  a  bucket,  to  each  of  these 
formidable  whales.  The  gallant  troops  behind  him  are 
quite  prepared  to  use  their  bayonets  for  the  purpose 
of  quickening  his  pace  whenever  it  becomes  too  scandal- 
ously slow;  and  so  he  marches  on  a  good  deal  more  a 
prisoner  than  a  leader.  But  yet  the  old  Conservatism 
within  him  struggles  desperately.  He  does  not  ad- 
vance a  single  step  without  exhausting  every  pretext 
of  delay  that  can  be  extracted  from  disturbances  abroad 
or  calamities  at  home.      The  inevitable  Reform  is  be- 


fore him,  the  ranks  of  scowling  and  menacing  Reform- 
ers are  behind  him;  but  he  moves  on  to  his  doom  with 
about  as  much  agility  and  readiness  as  a  prisoner  walk* 
the  plank  upon  a  pirate's  ship.  His  Radical  support- 
ers have  actually  to  draw  blood  before  they  can  goad 
him  an  inch  along  the  fatal  path.  Whether  he  will 
ever  be  driven  to  take  the  final  leap  is  now  doubtful." 
Lord  John  Russell  is  the  "Artful  Dodger": 

Lord  John  Russell. 

"  Has  not  his  political  life  been  a  succession  of  art- 
ful dodges,  in  which  cunning  has  been  made  to  do  the 
work  of  statesmanship?  He  divides  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston the  credit  of  being  the  only  existing  states- 
man of  any  considerable  standing  who  has  never  ad- 
vocated a  falling  cause.  Since  he  first  floated  to  power 
on  the  cry  of  Reform,  he  has  never  lost  an  hour's 
credit  by  adhering  to  a  conviction,  when  its  popularity 
was  slipping  away.  Like  the  Jew  whom  Sir  Culling 
Eardley's  society  baptises  in  the  north  of  London  once 
a  year,  he  has  subsisted  on  opportune  conversions.  And 
if,  as  will  sometimes  happen  to  the  wariest  pilot,  he 
has  occasionally  overrated  the  strength  or  the  duration 
of  a  current,  he  has  never  failed  to  retrace  his  course 
with  admirable  promptitude  and  sang  froid." 

Disraeli  is  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  acrid 
and  biting  sarcasm.  "  There  is  no  escape  on  earth 
for  man  from  taxes  or  toothache,  or  the  statesman- 
ship of  Mr.  Disraeli  " : 

Disraeli. 

"  Loss  of  character  is  an  evil  which  has  been  strangely 
underrated  by  the  Conservative  leaders  ever  since  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  admitted  to  their  councils.  He  is 
eminently  alive  to  the  power  of  public  opinion;  in  fact, 
there  are  very  few  subjects  on  which  he  would  not 
prefer  it  to  his  own  convictions.  But  to  the  value 
of  a  public  character  he  is  wholly  blind;  and  it  is  a 
blindness  that  has  haunted  him  and  hindered  him 
through  his  whole  career.  Ever  since  he  appeared  as 
an  important  personage  on  the  political  stage,  he  has 
been  perfectly  incapable  of  estimating  the  secondary 
consequences  of  a  party  move.  If  he  succeeds  in  strik- 
ing his  blow  for  the  moment,  he  is  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  possibility  of  a  rebound.  A  little  laxity  of  state- 
ment, a  slight  tergiversation,  a  pledge  or  two  that 
need  never  be  fulfilled,  may  be  all  that  is  wanting  to 
induce  a  score  of  Radicals  to  vote  with  him,  and  put 
his  opponents  in  a  minority.  If  such  is  the  case,  he 
never  scruples  to  eat  the  required  dirt;  and  when  the 
division  is  won  he  plumes  himself  on  his  dexterity.  It 
is  an  adroitness  that  has  been  utterly  fatal  to  himself 
and  to  his  party.  Men  do  not  see  principles  pal- 
tered with,  convictions  loudly  professed  in  opposition 
and  surrendered  in  office,  without  drawing  their  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  actors  in  such  scenes.  No 
amount  of  experience  seems  adequate  to  convince  him 
that  what  he  gains  in  votes  by  such  manoeuvres  he 
loses  in  character,  and  that  while  the  votes  are  only 
gained  for  one  night,  the  character  is  gone  for  ever. 
And  character  means  votes  in  the  long  run.  .  .  . 
The  country  is  quite  as  favourable  to  the  policy  of  Sir 
R.  Peel,  and  quite  as  hostile  to  democratic  change,  as 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago;  and  yet  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
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a  majority  of  ninety,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  minority 
of  forty.  The  real  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  epochs  is,  that  the  thinking  and  influential 
men  admired  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  have  a  perfect  ab- 
horrence of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  has  more  and  more,  as 
years  have  gone  on,  disgusted  the  class  from  which 
Members  of  Parliament,  especially  clever  Members  of 
Parliament,  are  drawn.  The  constant  desertion  in  the 
Conservative  ranks,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  recruited,  is  the  best  proof  how  poor  a  substitute 
the  most  dexterous  legerdemain  is  for  a  frank  and 
manly  policy.  In  the  late  division,  no  less  than  thirty 
men,  counting  sixty  on  a  division,  voted  as  Liberals, 
who  either  were  at  one  time  themselves  Conservatives, 
or  are  the  sons  of  those  who  have  been.  And  in  the 
late  election,  the  difficulty  of  the  Conservatives  was 
notoriously  neither  money  nor  seats,  but  candidates. 
Many  seats,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  were  lost 
to  them  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  finding  present- 
able men  to  contest  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  recruit 
soldiers  for  a  service  in  which  the  campaigns,  after 
many  muddy  marches,  invariably  end  in  the  hoisting 
of  the  enemy's  colours/' 


Political  Leaders  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes  writes,  in  the  English  "  Review 
of  Reviews,"  an  interesting  sketch  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  on  the  political  stage  in  South  Africa: 

Dr.  Jameson's  Leadership. 

"  Look  at  the  Cape  Progressive  party.  Dr.  Jameson 
has  been  elected  its  leader.  Dr.  Jameson  is  more  of  a 
bogey  than  he  will  be  six  months  hence.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  who  are  best  liked  by  those  who  know 
them  best.  Neither  the  Raid  nor  his  connection  with 
the  capitalists  irretrievably  damns  him.  He  may  be- 
come a  powerful  factor  for  good  in  South  Africa, 
heavy  though  the  odds  are  against  him.  He  was  not 
anxious  for  Parliamentary  headship.  He  knows  its 
risks,  and  is  too  big  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
risks.  Neither  in  his  past  nor  in  his  present  com- 
pany is  there  any  inevitable  bar  to  conspicuous  ser- 
vice to  South  Africa.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  notable  justification  of  his  colleague's 
choice. 

"But  the  inevitability  of  his  leadership  is  a  most  melan- 
choly confession  of  the  poverty  of  the  Progressives. 
It  may  not  be  too  much  to  be  asked  to  believe  that 
he  is  the  Chosen  Instrument  to  set  the  seal  of  peace- 
iul  British  supremacy  upon  a  distracted  province,  that 
the  conspirator  and  revolutionist  of  to-day  is  the  bul- 
wark of  constitutionalism  to-morrow,  that,  generally, 
he  has  shown  skill  as  a  conspirator,  and  that  his  rise 
to  legitimate  power  has  been  the  reward  of  sagacity 
in  wielding  illegitimate  influence.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  about  Dr.  Jameson  is  that  as  a  partner  in  a  con- 
spiracy he  was  the  most  amazing  failure  of  modern 
times.  He  invaded  the  Transvaal  against  the  repeated 
instructions  of  his  leaders.  His  intentions  by  them 
were  right  enough.  But  what  about  his  judgment? 
He  lost  his  head.  What  expectation  is  there  that  in 
difficult  times,  if  he  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
Premiership,  he  won't  repeat  the  blunder?  A  captain 
who  heedlessly  wrecks  one  ship  never  gets  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  bigger  vessel. 

Not  a  Master  of  Assemblies. 

**  But  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Jameson,  honest  tribute 

to  his  personal  qualities  and  public  capacity  though  it 

De,  is  doubly  a  gamble.      He  has  been  elected  leader  of 

a.  Parliamentary  party,  in  the  most  difficult  political 


situation,  having  the  least  Parliamentary  experience  of 
any  responsible  politician  in  the  Empire.  His  most 
ardent  friends,  who  accept  gaily  the  inevitability  of 
his  chieftaincy  agree  that  as  a  Parliamentarian  he  has 
everything  to  win  and  nothing  to  lose,  while  he  is  op- 
posed by  a  compact  and  cleverly-dominated  host. 
Could  the  poverty  of  the  Progressives  be  more  strik- 
ingly confessed?  Dr.  Jameson  is  popular  in  the  towns. 
But  his  vehement  applauders  think  lightly  of  the  pre- 
cedent they  are  setting. 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  confidently  of  Dr.  Jameson's 
prospects  as  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Assembly  while  I  was  in  Cape 
Town  were  unexpectedly  trivial — wrangling  over  the 
appointment  of  committees  and  so  on,  for  as  the  Ses- 
sion may  last  ninety  days,  and  members  draw  about 
£j.  16s.  per  da3%  there  is  no  hurry  to  get  to  serious 
business,  and  no  excessive  desire  for  promptitude  and 
despatch  when  serious  affairs  are  in  the  handling.  From 
what  little  I  did  see  and  hear  I  did  not  receive  the  im- 
pression that  Dr.  Jameson  is  cut  out  for  the  Senate. 
Dr.  Jameson  has  not  the  manner  of  a  Master  of  As- 
semblies. He  may,  indeed  I  am  confident  he  will,  be- 
come less  and  less  a  bogey  to  his  opponents,  because 
of  his  personal  charm.  But  that  is  scarcely  reason 
enough  for  regarding  him  as  the  embodiment  of  so 
mighty  a  thing  as  British  supremacy  in  all  that  pertains 
to  Parliamentary  institutions. 

Mr.  Hofmeyr. 
"Neither  side  is  confident  of  victory  in  the  November 
elections.  The  balance  of  hope,  perhaps,  is  on  the 
South  African  Party's  side.  But  what  an  anomalous 
position  is  that  Party  in!  It  acts  solidly,  but  has 
neither  whips  nor  a  leader.  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr. 
Sauer  sit  together,  and  perform  the  functions  of  twin 
guiders  of  the  Party.  They  are  first-rate  personal 
friends,  and  never  dream  of  definite  separation.  If 
their  side  wins,  one  of  them  will  be  Prime  Minister. 
But  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  in  public  estimation,  is  the  real  chief 
of  the  South  African  Party.  The  popular  belief  on 
his  own  side  and  on  the  other  is  that  he  gets  all  the 
hard  nuts  to  crack,  and,  indeed,  has  more  power  in  his 
little  finger  than  there  is  in  the  Sauer  and  Merriman 
loins.  This  is  scarcely  the  healthiest  possible  state 
of  things.  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  health  has  not  been  good 
for  some  years.  When  he  was  in  Parliament  he  re- 
fused the  Premiership.  He  is  a  long-headed  gentleman 
of  rare  experience.  But  lion-hearted  courage  is  not 
commonly  numbered  among  his  attributes.  His  most 
earnest  admirers  say  he  is  distinguished  by  a  curious 
kind  of  timidity.  His  more  candid  friends,  instead 
of  '  curious  kind  of  timidity,'  say  '  moral  cowardice.' 
Whatever  it  be,  an  outsider  feels  instinctively  that 
powerful  men  should  be  either  in  politics  or  out.  The 
South  African  Party  will  never  take  its  just  place  so 
long  as  it  is  without  an  acknowledged  chief. 

Natal  and  Its  Problems. 
"In  Natal,  too,  things  are  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
There  is  a  Government  and  an  Opposition  of  almost 
equal  strength.  But  the  Colony  has  never  had  party 
Government  as  the  Old  Country  knows  it.  No  broad, 
deep  line  of  principle  separates  the  antagonistic  ele- 
ments which  have  come  to  the  top  in  Natal  politics. 
The  question  upon  which  the  late  elections  were  mainly 
fought  was  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  new  single 
railway  to  the  Transvaal,  or  a  doubling  of  the  existing 
line.  The  elections  settled  nothing;  and  though  Sir 
Albert  Hime  may  not  be  Premier  much  longer,  he  will 
not  retire  from  office  as  the  result  of  vital  divergences 
of  policy. 
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Rhodesia. 
"  I  have  not  been  in  Rhodesia.  Those  who  were 
there  recently  do  not  give  rosy  accounts  of  its  pros- 
perity. Abundant  wealth  is  there;  but  the  Raid,  the 
London  speculators,  and  the  war  have  postponed  the 
realisation  of  it.  Companies  which  obtained  land  from 
the  Chartered  Corporation,  and  held  it  for  rises,  have 
been  Rhodesia's  bane.  The  white  population  is  about 
ten  thousand.  The  pessimists  among  them  believe 
in  emigration.  The  optimists  wait  patiently  for  the 
Rand  overflow.  Revenue  is  below  expenditure.  When 
cattle  are  free  from  rinderpest  they  are  victimised 
by  red  water.  But  all  will  come  right  if  only  you 
say  '  Rhodesia's  a  great  country '  long  enough.  Its 
Government  is  paternal  rather  than  democratic.  There 
is  quite  as  much  of  it  as  the  people  like. 

Federation  and  an  Editor. 

"  That  is  the  case  all  over  South  Africa.  Five 
Governments  for  eight  hundred  thousand  whites  is  a 
pretty  liberal  allowance.  There  is  convenience  about 
the  arrangement,  but  not  much  more  necessity  than 
there  is  for  a  Kaffir  to  have  five  wives.  It  is  infinitely 
easier  to  increase  Governments  than  to  diminish  them. 
Let  a  borough  council  try  to  absorb  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring councils,  and  see  what  the  operation  means. 
Local  particularisms  are  bad  enough  when  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  to  adjust  them.  But  when 
1  local '  means  anything  up  to  territory  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  square,  who  is  sufficient  for  a  readjus- 
ter  and   a   federator? 

**  Nobody  is  sufficient — yet.  Before  a  little  action 
there  must  be  an  infinitude  of  wearisome  discussion. 
About  the  only  man  who  can  speak  in  the  ears  of 
all  South  Africans  is  Lord  Milner.  But  he  is  not  a 
permanency.  Besides,  he  cannot  lead  debate,  for  he 
represents  the  King.  The  printed  word  will  be  the 
first  medium  of  the  necessary  exchange  and  sifting  of 
views  and  schemes.*' 


A  Scientific  Study  of  Rhythm. 

The  scientific  study  of  rhythm,  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned  (says  Mary  Hallock,  in  the  Sep- 
tember "  Popular  Science  Monthly ")  has  been 
approached  almost  wholly  from  the  side  of 
its  conjunction  with  literature.  Looked  at  from 
that  side,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  testimony  could 
never  be  mathematically  exact  and  emphatic.  The 
only  data  which  are  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  prove  that 
the  rhythmic  phenomena  of  pulse  first  impressed  on 
our  consciousness  that  which  can  accurately  be  called 
rhythm,  are  to  be  found  in  the  metronomic  detonations 
of  musical  compositions.  It  is  there  and  there  only 
that  the  brain  has  been  able  systematically  to  extern- 
alise the  rhythm  most  natural  to  it  with  a  sense  of 
method  and  order  approximating  instrumental  exacti- 
tude and  capable  of  an  exact  expression  and  measure 
in  number.  These  furnish  only  a  trace,  but  a  trace 
sufficient  when  one  keeps  in  mind  the  havoc  that 
conscious  intellect  can  always  play  with  things  strictly 
natural. 

Out  of  forty-three  metronomic  markings,  taken 
straight  through  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume 
of  Beethoven's  Sonatas — the  four  standard  editions  as 
a  working  basis — nineteen  are  set  to  a  rhythm  of  sev- 
enty-two and  seventy-six  beats  to  a  minute,  a  rate 
exactly  that  of  the  average  normal,  healthy,  adult 
human  pulse;  a  pulse  given  by  the  best  authorities  as 
lying  between  seventy  and  seventy-five  pulsations  in  the 
same  time.  According  to  fuller  statistics,  the  physical 
pulse,  varied  by  the  time  of  day  and  the  effect  of  meals, 


ranges  from  a  little  below  sixty  to  a  little  over  eighty. 
Within  this  limit  all  the  rhythmic  markings  of  these 
sonatas  lie.  Three  standing  at  fifty-six  and  fifty- 
eight  beats  per  minute,  contrary  to  expectation,  be- 
longing to  fast  movements  undoubtedly  marked  slower 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  the  fingers  would  experi- 
ence in  performing  notes  as  fast  as  the  imagination 
would  direct.  The  average  of  the  entire  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  markings  given  by  the  four  editors,  Von 
Bulow,  Steingraber,  Kohler,  and  Germer,  was  sixty- 
four  and  four-tenths  rhythmic  beats  per  minute.  The 
one  sonata  marked  by  Beethoven  himself,  bearing  the 
figures  69,  80,  92,  76,  72  for  the  different  movements, 
Allegro,  Vivace,  Adagio,  Largo,  Allegro  risoluto. 

If  with  the  eye  fixed  on  the  second-hand  of  a  watch 
or  a  clock  the  long  metre  doxology  be  sung,  every  one 
of  the  equally  accented  notes  entering  simultaneously 
with  the  tick  of  each  consecutive  second,  it  will  become 
at  once  apparent  that  the  melody  is  delivered  at  a 
rhythmic  rate  of  sixty  beats  to  the  minute.  Should 
one  in  the  same  breath  hum  "  Yankee-doodle,"  sound- 
ing each  of  its  accented  notes,  at  the  same  rate,  it  will 
be  found  that  these  two  melodies,  standing  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  one  in 
character  slow,  the  other  fast,  the  first  combining  the 
utmost  dignity  and  breadth,  the  second  ludicrously 
vapid  and  thoughtless,  are  both  set  to  precisely  the 
same  length  of  rhythmic  time  by  the  clock.  The  im- 
pression of  slowness  or  rapidity  in  the  music  is  due 
rather  to  the  character  of  the  context  and  the  number 
of  notes  to  be  played  in  the  divisions  within  the  minute 
than  to  the  actual  clock  time  it  takes  to  perform  the 
rhythmic  unit. 

Seventeen  letters  were  addressed  to  as  many  band- 
masters, asking  them  for  the  "  beat "  usually  used  in 
their  conducting.  The  answers  invariably  brought 
"  from  sixty-four  to  seventy-two  rhythmic  beats  per 
minute,"  that  being  probably  the  time  to  which  count- 
less soldiers  had  found  it  most  convenient  and  agree- 
able to  march.  Those  wishing  to  investigate  on  their 
own  account  will  find  it  interesting  to  clutch  at  their 
pulse,  whenever  a  whistling  street  boy  passes  by,  and 
even  a  jangling  hotel  piano  might  in  the  same  connec- 
tion have  sometimes  a  "  reason  for  being."  More 
often  than  accident  warrants,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  also  "  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune  "  were  "  con- 
certing harmonies." 

Imagining  a  composer  seated  quietly  at  his  desk  in 
the  act  of  composition,  is  it  not  feasible  to  suppose  that, 
subconsciously  to  himself,  and  for  want  of  a  more  in- 
timately sympathetic  conductor,  a  physical  metronome 
was  within  him,  deflecting  his  rhythm  to  its  standard? 
Contrary  to  the  other  arts,  music  has  its  birth  and  be- 
ing entirely  from  within  the  human  brain,  and  from 
within  has  been  impressed  a  beat  of  far  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  ictus  of  the  recurrent  industries  already 
cited  on  its  musical  product.  The  suggestions  all  this 
calls  forth  are  of  course  unlimited.  To  one  we  may 
give  our  fancy  free  rein.  Mr.  James  Huneker  in  his 
exhaustive  summing  up  of  Chopin's  music  states  that 
master's  favourite  metronome  sign  to  be  88  to  the 
minute.  As  "  people  with  considerable  sensibility  of 
mind  and  disposition  have  generally  a  quicker  pulse 
than  those  with  such  mental  qualification  as  resolution 
and  steadiness  of  temper,"  could  one  consider  that  the 
ailing  Chopin's  pulse  helped  his  rhythmic  tendency  to 
88,  while  the  resolute,  steady  Beethoven's  was  normal? 

The  arm  of  knowledge  is  long;  it  needs  no  yard- 
stick with  which  to  measure  the  stars.  Can  it  feel 
the  pulse  of  those  who  have  long  since  crossed  the 
invisible  boundaries  that  separate  this  world  of  ours 
from  the  next.? 
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Have  Animals  an  Idea  of  Time? 

A  number  of  curious  anecdotes,  going  to  show  that 
dogs  and  cats  have  some  idea  of  the  flight  of  time,  are 
related  by  M.  Henri  de  Parville  in  "  Les  Nouvelles." 
While  he  warns  us  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  these  animals  really  have  an  idea  of  time, 
he  asserts  that  they  are  certainly  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  But  M.  C.  de  Kirwan,  noting  in  "Cos- 
mos "  M.  de  Parville's  anecdotes,  asserts  that  no  one 
can  even  ask  the  question  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  without  undermining  the  whole  science  of 
psychology,  and  he  proceeds  to  explain  away  in  detail 
the  incidents  related  by  the  other  writer.  These  re- 
late to  a  dog  who  always  called  her  master  to  lunch  at 
noon;  to  another  who  accompanied  his  master  to  a 
restaurant  every  night,  and  slept  on  a  bench  till  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  regularly  waked  and  notified  him  that 
it  was  time  to  go;  to  three  cats  who  always  waked 
at  the  third  sound  of  a  factory  whistle  and  ran  to  the 
workmen  for  bits  of  their  lunch,  and  to  another  cat 
who"  always  went  with  a  factory  inspector  on  his  tour 
in  the  evening,  but  at  no  other  time.  To  these  stories 
M.  de  Kirwan  adds  another  of  cattle  pastured  on  Al- 
pine heights  who  had  always  been  removed  on  October 
11.  Toward  the  morning  of  this  day  they  always  col- 
lected in  a  group,  and  showed  in  every  way  that  they 
expected  to  be  driven  away.  Must  we  say,  asks  M. 
de  Kirwan,  that  these  animals  had  an  idea  of  the  month 
of  October  and  the  number  eleven?  He  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  Let  us  now  take  up  all  these  examples,  and  try  to 
subject  them  to  sane  criticism.  The  dog  Toby  goes 
to  sleep  in  his  master's  work-room,  wakes  when  noon 
strikes,  and  goes  to  caress  his  master  as  if  to  remind 
him  that  lunch  time  has  arrived.  From  the  fact  that 
this  always  happens  on  the  stroke  of  noon,  and  never  at 
eleven  o'clock,  must  we  conclude  that  the  dog  has  an 
idea  of  time? 

"  There  is  an  infinitely  simpler  explanation.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  present  daily  at  his  master's  midday  meal, 
and  doubtless  to  take  part  in  it,  the  dog  is  informed, 
by  sensations  in  his  stomach  coincident  with  the  strik- 
ing of  the  noon  hour,  that  the  movement  for  lunch 
has  arrived.  The  '  notion  of  time '  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

"  The  case  of  the  other  dog  who  slept  on  a  bench  at 
a  restaurant  and  woke  each  evening  at  a  fixed  hour 
is  not  less  easily  explicable.  It  is  an  effect  of  habit. 
The  owner  of  the  dog  having  probably  gone  out  every 
day  at  the  same  hour,  the  dog  had  become  accustomed 
to  sleep  for  a  fixed  period,  not  by  will  or  reason,  but 
because  his  organism  had  become  automatically  accus- 
tomed to  a  fixed  habit. 

"  The  cat  stories  are  explained  in  like  manner.  The 
three  cats  of  the  chocolate-maker  did  not  get  up  at 
a  quarter  of  six  or  at  six  in  the  morning  because  their 
stomachs  did  not  yet  warn  them,  or,  if  you  will,  be- 
cause their  hunger  had  not  been  so  early  aroused  by 
habit.  But  the  image  of  the  food  already  obtained 
was  associated  in  their  brains  with  the  noise  made  by 
the  siren  at  eight  o'clock— not  because  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  but  because  the  stroke  of  eight  corresponded 
with    the    workmen's    meal. 

"  The  case  of  the  cat  who  accompanied  the  factory 
inspector  only  after  the  workmen  had  left  is  just  as 
simple.  Mice  and  rats  do  not  come  from  their  holes 
when  they  see  or  hear  people  present;  .  .  .  it  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  a  cat  should  choose  for  the 
chase  the  moment— whatever  may  be  the  hour— when 
the  building  is  empty. 


"  As  to  the  cattle  who  left  the  mountain  pasture 
of  themselves  at  a  fixed  date,  to  return  to  the  stable, 
the  fact  is  explained  by  long  habit,  ending  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  instinct.  If  the  principal  cattle, 
the  leaders  of  the  herd,  had  acquired  this  instinct  by 
habit,  all  the  others  would  follow  them  by  imitation. 

"  Something  similar,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
takes  place  when  sheep  are  eager  to  return  to  a  moun- 
tain pasture  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
driven  several  days  earlier  in  previous  years." 


Left-Sidedness  of  the  Senses. 

Much  has  been  written  of  left-handed  persons,  but 
as  no  one  has  heretofore  tried  to  determine  their  fre- 
quency by  means  of  statistics,  I  decided  (says  Professor 
Lombroso,  in  the  September  "North  American  Review") 
to  undertake  that  task,  with  the  aid  of  my  friend  Prof es- 
sorMarro.  Among  1,029  operatives  and  soldiers  I  found  a 
proportion  of  four  per  cent,  in  men,  and  five  to  eight  per 
cent,  in  women.  Among  lunatics  the  proportions  are 
not  much  different.  On  the  other  hand,  studying  a 
certain  number  of  criminals,  the  quota  of  left-handed- 
ness  was  found  more  than  tripled  in  men,  thirteen  per 
cent.,  and  nearly  quintupled  in  women,  twenty-two  per 
cent.  Some  particular  kinds  of  criminals,  however,  as, 
for  example,  swindlers,  offered  me  again  a  much  greater 
proportion,  thirty-three  per  cent.,  while  murderers  and 
ravishers  give  less — from  nine  to  ten  per  cent.  At  all 
events,  this  is  a  new  characteristic,  which  connects 
criminals  with  savages,  and  differentiates  them  from 
sane  people  as  well  as  lunatics. 

Left-Sidedness  in  Man. 

Once  in  the  midst  of  these  first  discoveries,  I  wished 
to  see  if  I  could  not  go  further  in  my  researches.  Until 
now,  I  thought,  left-handedness  only  has  been  studied. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  the  trouble  to  search  if  there 
be  not,  also,  what  one  may  call  "  left-sidedness "  as 
applied  to  the  senses— that  is,  if  there  be  not  men  who 
have  a  greater  sensibility  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side?  With  this  idea  I  instituted  a  kind  of  physiologi- 
cal surveillance  over  a  number  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, and  over  some  workingmen.  As  a  result  I 
found  that  left-sidedness  is  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  left-handedness,  showing  itself  in  no  less  than 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  normal  people.  The  curious 
fact  appeared  also  that  left-handed  people  do  not  have 
more  of  this  sensitive  left-sidedness  than  right-sided 
people,  and  not  even  as  much,  at  least  in  the  sense  of 
touch,  as  criminals,  who  average  twenty-seven  per  cent., 
although  they  show  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  proportion  of  sensitive  left-sided 
people  among  criminals,  however,  becomes  very  much 
more  if  one  takes  into  account  the  sensibility  to  pain, 
which  they  have  more  highly  developed  in  the  left  side, 
and  visual  sharpness,  which,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Dr.  Bono,  is  not  only  greater  in  them  than  in 
honest  men,  but  is  more  accentuated  in  the  left  eye 
than  m  the  right.  In  lunatics,  as  is  revealed  by  the 
researches  of  Tonnini  and  Amadei,  this  sensitive  left- 
sidedness  is  almost  more  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
rising  as  high  as  forty-four  per  cent.  It  appears,  then, 
that  left-handed  people  are  more  numerous  among 
criminals,  and  left-sided  people  among  lunatics. 

Asymmetry  in  Animals. 
To   understand    the    exact    significance    of    these   re- 
searches, it  is  necessary  to  know  that  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  asymmetry  is  seen  in  the  animal  species  the 
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nearer  they  approach  man  and  the  more  perfect  they 
are.  According  to  Livingstone,  parrots  are  left-handed 
and  so  are  wild  animals  (lions,  etc.).  Camerano  found 
in  decapod  crustaceans  the  left  tentacle  stronger  by 
200  grams  than  the  right,  while  Rollet  ("  Revue  Scien- 
tifique,"  1889)  found  in  twenty-seven  anthropomorphous 
monkeys  the  left  shoulder  heavier  than  the  right. 
furthermore,  one  notes  that  the  asymmetry  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  organs  are  noble,  and  more  so  the 
more  they  are  exercised;  so  it  is  natural  that  in  man 
one  side  of  the  body  should  prevail  over  the  other  and 
especially  in  the  brain.  The  reason  why  the  right  pre- 
dominates, in  most  cases,  above  all  in  the  extremities, 
principally  in  the  arms,  is  explained,  by  the  fact  that 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  are  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  brain,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  one 
of  the  highest  organs,  is  the  least  symmetrical,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  not  perfectly  alike.  In  fact,  the 
left  lobe  takes  precedence.  Receiving  the  blood  from 
the  heart  more  uirectly  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
the  right,  it  is  the  first  to  develop  from  the  embryo, 
works  more,  and  is  the  more  voluminous  of  the  two, 
the  right  only  serving,  one  may  say,  as  a  help  or  re- 
inforcement to  the  other. 


A  Railroad  Collision  for  Pleasure. 

The  latest  thing  in  the  amusement  line,  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  contributor  to  "The  Scientific  American,"  is  a 
head-on  railway  collision  between  cars  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers. The  colliding  cars,  however,  are  to  be  so 
constructed  that  one  passes  directly  over  the  other  on 
rails  fastened  to  its  roof,  so  that  there  is  no  shock  and 
no  damage,  the  "  thrill "  being  probably  confined  to 
the  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  cars  meet.  Ap- 
parently, the  plan  has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  but 
doubtless  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  at  seaside  resorts,  with  the  "  loop-the-loop,"  the 
"  shoot-the-shute,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ingenious 
mechanical  devices  that  abound  in  such  places. 

This  apparatus  is  intended  to  furnish  the  delightfully 
horrible  experience  of  a  head-on  collision,  without, 
however,  killing  or  maiming  the  passengers  who  are 
seated  in  the  railway  cars  employed.  The  railway 
system  by  means  of  which  this  end  is  attained  is  the 
invention  of  a  New  York  electrical  engineer.  His  sys- 
tem is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  daring  conception 
which  it  expresses,  and  for  the  exceptional  skill  shown 
in  devising  mechanism  absolutely  safe  in  its  operation. 
...  A  single  track  is  used,  on  which  railway  cars 
are  caused  to  travel,  either  in  the  same  or  opposite 
directions.  When  one  car  meets  another,  it  simply 
rides  over  the  roof  of  the  opposing  car  on  specially 
provided  rails,  gently  rolls  down  on  the  other  side 
upon  the  track,  and  proceeds  upon  its  way  as  if  it 
had  never  left  the  road-bed. 

The  cars,  although  they  run  upon  wheels,  are  really 
travelling  bridges  with  overhanging  compartments  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers.  Over  the  framed 
structure  of  the  cars  thus  constituted  an  arched  track 
is  carried,  securely  fastened  to  the  car,  and  serving 
the  purpose  of  provfding  a  road-bed  for  the  colliding 
car.  This  superimposed  track  is  built  in  accordance 
with  well-understood  principles  of  bridge  construction. 
The  outer  ends  of  each  superimposed  track  are  de- 
signed to  form,  with  the  surface  of  the  roadway,  an 
overhead  switch  provided  with  specially  formed  pilots 
and  with  a  horizontal  axis  and  a  vertical  axis.  Upon 
each  horizontal  axis  the  respective  outer  portions  of 
tne  arched  track  can  swing  vertically,  and  upon  the 


vertical  axis  the  track  can  swing  to  a  limited  extent 
from  side  to  side.  The  pilots  of  the  superimposed 
track  are  automatic  in  their  operation.  When  they 
strike  the  car  ahead,  they  immediately  travel  up  the 
inclined  superimposed  way  of  that  car,  thereby  guid- 
ing the  car  to  which  they  are  themselves  attached. 
After  the  superimposed  car  has  passed  over  the  car 
below  it,  the  rear  pilot,  as  it  descends,  will  be  lifted 
and  will  gradually  drop  by  gravity  to  the  road-bed. 

The  forward  ends  of  the  pilots  of  the  superimposed 
tracks  are  provided  with  rollers  and  skids  which  are  so 
designed  that  one  car  shall  mount  the  other  without 
shock.  The  skids  gently  ride  up  the  inclined  track  of 
the  car  ahead  and  sufficiently  elevate  the  rollers  of 
the  pilots  to  permit  them  to  run  upon  the  superim- 
posed narrow-gauge  track  without  jar.  The  car  itself 
follows  with  a  motion  equally  as  gentle.  In  actual 
practice  cars  of  11  ft.  6  in.  in  length  will  be  employed, 
the  extreme  length  being  43  ft. 

The  passengers  will  find  accommodations  in  the  car- 
bodies  arranged  along  each  side  of  the  travelling  struc- 
ture, and  provided  with  a  removable  roof  and  slides 
in  order  to  permit  ready  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 
The  top  of  the  rail  is  only  6  It.  above  the  base  rail. 
In  actual  practice  the  cars  will  be  run  at  a  speed  of 
about  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  will  be  caused 
to  collide  at  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  which  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  amusement  purposes. 


A  Marvellous  Lifting  Feat. 

The  September  "  Physical  Culture  "  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  million-pound  lift  accomplished  by  Gilman 
.Low,  a  New  York  athlete,  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
actual  time  spent  in  litting  the  weight  was  thirty-four 
minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds.  This  feat  was  accom- 
plished with  a  scale  arrangement  which  brought  the 
arm,  leg,  and  back  muscles  into  play.  Every  lift  of 
the  beam  under  which  Mr.  Low  stooped  meant  that 
1,000  pounds  dead  weight  had  been  raised.  This  is  the 
amount  Mr.  Low  lifted  1,006  times,  making  a  total  lift 
of  1,006,000  pounds.  During  the  test  he  lost  five  and 
three-quarter  pounds  in  weight,  but  finished  without 
distress  or  exhaustion. 

Training  for  the  Test. 

Mr.  Low's  training  for  this  feat  was  hardly  less  re- 
markable than  the  feat  itself.  "  He  had  previously 
attempted  the  feat,  and  utterly  failed,  reaching  only 
a  little  over  the  half-million  mark  in  twenty-five 
minutes.  Then  he  ended  in  sore  distress  and  dizziness. 
He  had  been  eating  two  meals  daily.  In  the  suc- 
cessful lift  he  was  in  no  way  bordering  on  distress  at 
any  time  during  the  demonstration,  and  came  out  fresh 
and  strong. 

"  During  the  two  months'  training  Mr.  Low  lived 
during  the  first  five  weeks  on  only  one  meal  daily, 
consisting  of  three  eggs,  one-half  loaf  of  whole-wheat 
bread,  fruit,  either  oranges,  grapes,  apples  or  bananas, 
cereals  and  nuts,  and  one  glass  of  milK  after  the  meal; 
also  plenty  of  cooled  distilled  water  during  the  day. 
As  an  experiment  he  ate  meat  twice  during  the  first 
five  weeks,  and  found  he  could  do  just  as  well  without 
it.  The  last  three  weeks  he  lived  on  four  meals  weekly, 
consisting  of  the  same  diet  as  the  five  weeks  previous. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  that  the  lift 
was  made  he  increased  the  eggs  to  six,  also  somewhat 
increased  the  bread;  otherwise  the  meal  consisted  of 
the  same  allowance." 
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A  Cry  from  Macedonia. 

The  Policy   of   Russia   and  Austria. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  to  the  "  Contemporary 
Review,"  under  the  heading  of  "  Foreign  Affairs " 
and  the  pessimistic  sub-heading  "  Finis  Macedonia?"  a 
very  gloomy  and  sardonic  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  gist  of  his  article  is 
that  the  present  insurrection,  being  merely  local,  can- 
not succeed;  and  that  Russia  and  Austria  have  deter- 
mined not  to  interfere,  or  to  let  others  interfere,  but 
to  allow  the  question  to  be  settled  practically  by  the 
extermination  of  the  insurgents.  When  the  conspiracy 
which  prefaced  the  present  revolt  was  being  hatched, 
Russia  and  Austria  warned  the  Porte,  and  exhorted  it 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  When  M.  Rostoffsky 
was  murdered,  the  Russian  Government,  in  spite  of 
the  clamour  of  the  Press,  refused  to  take  coercive 
measures,  and  demanded  merely  an  expiation  of  the 
offence: 

**  Aided  by  the  moral  sympathy  of  Catholic  Austria 
and  Orthodox  Russia,  the  Shadow  of  God  will,  per- 
haps, ultimately  thwart  this  supreme  effort  of  the  Slav 
Christians  to  gain  their  independence,  and  will  uproot 
the  Christian  population  as  well,  and  then  the  Mace- 
donian Question,  and  with  it  the  Near  Eastern  problem, 
may  be  consigned  to  the  archives  for  a  time.  To  open 
it  up  to-day  would  certainly — say  the  statesmen  who 
make  history  there — lead  to  diplomatic  misunderstand- 
ings and  possibly  even  to  war.  And  neither  Muscovy 
nor  Austria  is  prepared  to  run  any  such  risks.  Russia's 
policy  is  to  gain  her  ends  at  the  green  table  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  on  the  costly  field  of  battle. 
And  what  she  has  accomplished  in  the  case  of  Man- 
churia she  can  certainly  effect  in  Macedonia.  In  a  few 
years  Austria's  position  may— nay,  must— change,  and 
with  it  her  ability  to  make  good  her  present  exorbi- 
tant claims  to  a  share  in  the  heritage  of  the  Sultan. 
The  lion's  share  will  then  fall  to  Russia,  whose  only 
rivals  will  be  the  helpless  little  States  of  the  Balkans, 
whom  she  can  teed  with  fine  words.  Austria  is  even 
far  less  prepared  for  international  unpleasantness  than 
her  northern  neigh oour.  Her  present  internal  ailments 
are  as  much  as  she  can  possibly  bear,  and  even  they 
may  yet  bring  about  disastrous  consequences  without 
any  diplomatic  troubles  or  armed  intervention  in  the 
Balkans.  Sleeping  dogs  had,  therefore,  best  be  left 
undisturbed.  Consequently,  come  what  may,  the  two 
Christian  Powers  are  determined  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  guarantee  perfect  liberty  to  the  Turk  to  deal  with 
the  Christian  in  his  own  traditional  manner.  Hence, 
the  murder  of  all  the  Muscovite  Consuls  in  Macedonia 
would  not  cause  the  Tsar  to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  policy  of  interest  which  his  advisers  have 
drawn  up,  just  as  the  massacre  of  all  the  Christians 
would  not  move  Catholic  Austria  to  raise  a  finger 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

Russia  and  Austria,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  are  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  bloodshed.  The  only  ques- 
tion is:  How  can  their  political  interests  be  most 
effectually  furthered?  That  problem  solved,  Christian- 
ity and  humanity  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Austria  has  now  arranged  with  Rou- 
mania  that  a  portion  of  the  latter's  army  is  to  be 
held  ready  to  neutralise  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bulgarian  forces  in  case  Bulgaria  should  interfere. 
And,  in  short,  Consuls  may  be  murdered,  Christians 
massacred,  and  risings  organised  until  the  Christian 
population  is  thinned;  but  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  will  not  be  changed  this  year. 


A  Mitigation  in  Massacre. 

After  which  Dr.  Dillon  proceeds  ironically  to  show 
how,  though  massacre  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
Christian  Powers,  they  could  by  a  slight  sacrifice  pre- 
vent some  of  its  attendant  horrors.  He  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  outrages  on  women  and  girls.  The 
Porte,  he  says,  wants  only  £10,000  to  feed  its  own 
troops;  not  having  this  money,  it  quarters  them  on 
the  Christians,  and  the  soldiers,  as  usual,  subject  the 
women  to  bestial  indignities.  By  all  means,  says  Dr. 
Dillon,  let  the  massacring  go  on;  massacre  even  the 
women,  but  spare  them  worse;  it  will  cost  only  a  trifle 
to  the  two  great  Powers: 

"  In  order  sensibly  to  lessen  the  number  of  these 
abominations  all  that  is  needed  is  that  a  certain  sum 
of  money  be  regularly  advanced  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  Christianity,  or  prestige,  by 
the  two  Christian  Powers  whose  vital  interests  are 
bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  Turkish  army.  If, 
then,  Austria  and  Russia  between  them  agreed  to  make 
good  the  daily  deficiency  in  the  10,000  Turkish  pounds, 
many  a  Macedonian  maiden  and  wife  would  receive  the 
bullet,  the  dagger,  or  the  lash  of  the  Moslem  with  a 
blessing  on  her  lips  for  the  unseen  but  chivalrous 
Christian  States  which  had  sacrificed  a  portion  of 
their  revenues  to  save  her  from  dishonour.  The  cost 
of  the  ransom  of  these  unfortunate  human  beings 
would  be  trivial  when  one  reflects  on  the  enormous 
budgets  of  the  two  great  Empires;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ments, from  motives  of  strict  economy,  hesitate  to  al- 
lot the  needful  funds,  would  it  not  be  advisable  at  least 
to  allow  public  subscriptions  to  be  opened  by  parish 
priests  throughout  the  two  countries,  and  thus,  besides 
rescuing  women  and  children  from  tortures  worse  than 
death,  to  shed  a  certain  degree  of  lustre  on  their  re- 
spective Churches,  which  have  for  a  long  time  past  been 
vainly  longing  for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  morality,  or  re- 
ligion?" 

The  Soul  of  the  Insurrection. 
Dr.  Dillon  devotes  some  space  to  a  description  of 
Damian  Gruyeff,  the  soul  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, of  which  Boris  Sarafoff  is  the  head.  Of  Gruyeff, 
who,  like  most  of  the  leaders,  was  primarily  a  school- 
master, he  says: 

"  Like  Pompey  of  old,  he  has  only  to  stamp  on 
the  ground  to  summon  bodies  of  armed  men  to  appear 
and  follow  him.  His  flow  of  eloquence  is  said  to  be 
as  irresistible  as  were  the  magic  sounds  of  the  pipe 
of  the  Hamelin  rat-catcher.  He  can  lead  his  peasants 
to  the  jaws  of  death,  and  they  march  on,  blithely  sing 
ing  war  songs.  In  this  way  he  has  persuaded  thou- 
sands of  very  hard-headed  men  to  leave  their  houses, 
their  crops,  and  their  families,  and  to  risk  their  lives 
in  a  supreme  and  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Turk.  The  'Macedonian  Garibaldi'  i* 
the  nickname  which  this  demagogue  has  received,  and 
he  certainly  has  not  usurped  it.  He  possesses  the  in- 
valuable gift  of  making  his  hearers  see  things  as  he 
himself  views  them,  and  of  communicating  to  them 
the  fire  that  burns  within  him.  His  eloquence  is  thrill- 
ing, his  enthusiasm  infectious,  his  appeal  irresistible. 
He  is  a  sympathetic,  fiery-eyed,  brown-skinned  man  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  whose  short  career  has  been 
characterised  by  daring  ventures  and  remarkable  es- 
capes. He  knows  his  country  and  his  people  better 
than  any  of  his  fellow-compatriots,  and  is  adored  by 
the  masses,  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  saviour." 

The  Sad  Plight  of  the  Macedonian  Peasant. 
The    September    "  Fortnightly "    contains    an    excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.   H.  N.   Brailsford.       He  paints  a 
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fad  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Macedonian  serf— for 
serf  he  practically  is— under  the  hand  of  his  Turkish 
taskmaster.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
he  agrees  with  the  Turks,  is  the  Bulgarian  school, 
which  turns  out  numbers  of  educated  young  men  who 
refuse  to  return  to  their  squalid  homes.  For  the 
squalidness  of  the  home  the  Turk  is  responsible.  The 
average  peasant  has  a  net  yearly  income  of  only  about 
£10,  of  which  about  £3  10s.  goes  on  taxes.  It  is  a 
common  incident  for  villagers  to  cut  down  their  fruit 
trees  to  avoid  the  tax  on  them.  Mr.  Brailsford  says 
that  in  the  most  prosperous  village  he  visited,  out  of 
a  male  population  of  560  no  less  than  370  were  obliged 
last  year  to  work  off  their  obligations  for  taxes  by 
joining  the  corvee.  The  Turkish  Bey  landlord  gets 
half  the  farmer's  produce.  Every  village  supports  a 
number  of  Turkish  policemen  who  are  really  parasites, 
the  average  household  paying  them  £1  10s.  out  of  its 
income  of  £10,  not  for  protection,  but  for  a  precari 
ous  immunity  from  outrage. 

A  Lady  in  Old  Servfft. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  September  contains  an 
interesting  little  article  by  M.  Edith  Durham,  describ- 
ing recent  experiences  in  Old  Servia,  from  which  she 
returned  only  a  fortnight  ago.  Miss  Durham  says  that 
the  Macedonian  rising  was  planned  well  in  advance, 
and  that  she  was  warned  of  the  fact  at  a  time  when 
the  European  Press  was  declaring  that  things  had 
quieted  down.      She  says: 

"  Few  English  people  are  aware  of  the  immense 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  lands  released  from 
Turkish  rule  in  1878.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  that  short  space  of  time  more  has  been  done 
towards  improving  all  the  conditions  of  life  than  in  the 
previous  four  centuries.  There  are  good  roads,  well- 
appointed  schools,  the  towns  have  been  largely  rebuilt, 
and  they  are  clean  and  tidy;  far  cleaner  than  those, 
for  example,  of  Normandy.  The  free  Balkan  States 
are  supposed  by  the  average  Briton  to  be  wild  and 
dangerous  places.  I  can  only  say,  from  experience, 
that  both  Servia  and  Montenegro  have  treated  me 
exceedingly  well,  and  that  to  go  from  either  of  them 
into  Turkey  is  to  plunge  from  safety  and  civilisa- 
tion into  danger;  from  the  twentieth  century  into  the 
Middle  Ages;   off  the  pavement  into  the  sewer." 


Mr*  Chamberlain's  Proposals* 

Protest  by  Sir  John  Gorst. 

Sir  John  Gorst  contributes  to  the  "  North  American 
Review  "  for  August  a  very  weighty  and  well-reasoned 
article,  directed  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 
its  title  is  "A  Crushing  Burden  to  the  British  People." 
Sir  John  says  there  is  nothing  new  in  anything  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  or  in  anything  that  he  proposes 
to  do.  The  only  thing  that  is  new  is  that  it  should 
be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  put  forward  as 
the  programme  of  a  great  party  at  a  General  Election. 
Sir  John  thinks  that  from  an  electoral  point  of  view 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  ill-advised  in  the  way  in  which 
he  originally  put  forward  his  scheme.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  is  the  one  thing  that  nobody  has  ever 
yet  persuaded  British  workmen  to  accept;  and  for  this 
reason,  among  others  which  Sir  John  Gorst  puts  for- 
ward very  forcibly,  namely,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
spend  their  lives  in  a  continuous  struggle  to  obtain  for 
themselves  and  their  families  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. Thirty  per  cent,  fail  to  succeed  in  obtaining  an 
indispensable  minimum  living  wage.      Hence  they  half- 


starve  themselves,  and  bring  up  half-starving  families 
of  children: 

"  The  condition  of  disease,  debility,  and  defective 
sight  and  hearing,  in  the  public  elementary  schools  in 
poorer  districts,  is  appalling.  The  research  of  a  recent 
Royal  Commission  has  disclosed  that  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Edinburgh,  70  per  cent,  are 
suffering  from  disease  of  some  kind,  more  than  half 
from  defective  vision,  nearly  half  from  defective  hear- 
ing, and  30  per  cent,  from  starvation.  The  physical 
aeterioration  of  the  recruits  who  offer  themselves  for 
the  army  is  a  subject  of  increasing  concern.  There 
are  grounds  for  at  least  suspecting  a  growing  degen- 
eracy of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  towns.  What  will  be  the  effect 
01  a  sudden  increase  in  the  price  of  food  upon  a  people 
in  sucn  a  condition?" 

With  this  submerged  or  half-submerged  section  of 
the  population  any  taxation  which  increased 
the  price  of  bread  would  bring  about  such 
misery  that  the  result  would  be  a  catastrophe  so  vio- 
lent as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  society. 

By  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

The  "  Monthly  Review "  contains  an  important  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  the 
fiscal  controversy.  Sir  Michael,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  late  member  of  the  Government,  writes  moder- 
ately, but  he  puts  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
schemes  just  as  resolutely  as  in  nis  speeches  in  Par- 
liament. He  begins  by  declaring  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  panic  over  our  commercial  position: 

''  For  example,  can  it  be  true  that  our  iron  trade  is 
being  ruined  if  the  profits  of  it  assessed  to  Income  Tax 
have  increased  from  £1,840,350  in  1896-7  to  £5,380,418 
in  1900-1!  The  statement  that  our  import  of  raw  wool 
for  manufacture  increased  from  598  million  lbs.  in  1886 
to  715  million  lbs.  in  1901  seems  incompatible  with 
decay  in  our  woollen  manufactures;  while,  if  we  can 
send  more  than  £70,000,000  worth  of  our  cotton  manu- 
factures abroad,  and  find  that  in  1901  our  exports  of 
cotton-piece  goods  and  yarn  were  more  than  in  1872, 
though  values  then  were  more  than  double  the  average 
of  present  prices,  the  policy  of  fighting  hostile  tariffs 
by  free  imports  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a  failure  in 
the  cotton  industry." 

The  Thin  End  of  the  Wedge. 

Sir  Michael  does  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
contented  with  small  duties.  The  Chamberlain  policy 
involves  duties  high  enough  to  give  a  real  advantage 
in  our  market  to  Colonists  against  foreigners;  and  any 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  to  accept  small 
duties  at  first  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  object  of 
the  new  policy  would  be  satisfied  by  such  a  duty,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  would  pledge  us  to  any 
subsequent  increase  of  duties  that  might  be  found 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  object  of  Protection.  More- 
over, we  cannot  show  special  favour  to  Canada;  and 
equity  to  our  other  self-governing  Colonies  would 
compel  us  to  impose  duties  on  all  kinds  of  live  and 
dead  meat,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables. 
Taxes  on  raw  materials  would  be  demanded  by  those 
interested  in  Canadian  timber  and  in  wool  and  skins 
from  Australia;  and  the  preference  would  have  to 
be  extended  to  the  non-self-governing  Colonies.  Sir 
Michael  says: 

"  The  truth  is  that  any  treaty  binding  us  to  admit 
the  Colonies  to  our  markets,  as  now,  on  equal  terms 
with  our  own  producers,  while  they  will  not  admit 
our  producers  to  their  markets  on  equal  terms  with 
their  own,  is  so  unfair  in  principle  that  it  must  soon 
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become  unworkable  in  practice.  You  cannot  base  a 
fiscal  policy  for  the  Empire  on  the  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  The  high  protec- 
tive tariffs,  intended  to  protect  Colonial  industries 
against  all  outside  competition,  including  our  own,  are 
the  real  obstacles  between  us,  and  we  have  been  plainly 
told  by  all  that  this  protection  must  be  retained.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  see  how  we  could  gain  from 
the  Colonies  any  great  increase  of  trade,  or  any  large 
measure  of  Free  Trade  in  manufactured  goods,  which 
are  the  only  articles  of  importance  we  could  send 
them." 

By  Lord  Avebury. 

The  "Nineteenth  Century"  redeems  its  Protectionist 
sins  of  last  month  by  opening  this  month  with  a  first- 
class  paper  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  by  Lord  Avebury, 
in  which  the  whole  argument  of  the  anti-Protectionists 
is  admirably  summed  up.  Firstly,  Lord  Avebury  de- 
nies that  there  is  any  ground  for  despondency  in  re- 
gard to  our  position,  or  any  ground  for  changing  our 
fiscal  policy.  There  has  been  an  enormous  expansion 
of  our  trade,  and  the  expansion  coincided  remarkably 
with  the  adoption  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  The  in- 
come tax  and  death  duty  returns  show  how  prosperity 
has  increased.  Secondly,  we  do  not  suffer  from  "dump- 
mg    : 

"  We  are  told  that  other  countries  '  dump  down ' 
on  us  their  surplus  products.  To  some  extent  that 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  in  the  first  place,  if  to  be 
*  dumped  down  '  on  is  an  injury,  other  countries  suffer 
far  more  than  we  do.  Our  manufacturers  'dump 
down '  on  them  far  more  than  their  manufacturers 
'  dump  down  '  on  us." 

It  is  nonsense,  says  Lord  Avebury,  to  suppose  that 
dumping  can  end  in  underselling  and  destroying  all 
our  industries,  as  in  that  case  we  should  have  nothing 
to  exchange  for  the  dumped  goods. 

The  Effect  on  Wages. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
would  be  met  by  a  rise  in  wages.  That  does  not 
follow;  but  if  so,  a  rise  in  wages  would  necessitate  a  rise 
in  prices,  and  a  rise  in  prices  would,  of  course,  seriously 
cripple  our  manufactures  in  the  competition  of  the 
world.  A  difference  has,  I  see,  been  drawn  between 
raw  materials  and  food.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
sent to  tax  raw  materials.  But,  in  the  long  run,  a 
tax  on  food  would  hamper  our  manufactures  in  the 
same  way  as  a  tax  on  raw  materials." 

Lord  Avebury  gives  the  following  instance  of  the 
effect  of  Protection  and  high  wages  on  the  cost  of 
production: 

"  The  Atlantic  Transport  Line  recently  had  four 
similar  ships  built,  two  in  Belfast  and  two  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  American-built  ships  cost  £380,000  each, 
while  the  Belfast  ones  cost   £292,000." 

Lord  Avebury  attributes  the  success  of  the  Germans 
almost  altogether  to  their  education  and  technical  train- 
ing, and  to  the  discoveries  of  their  men  of  science;  but 
the  progress  made  as  the  result  of  this  has  been  a  bene- 
fit to  the  world  at  large,  ourselves  included: 

**  A  development  of  commerce  won,  and  fairly  won, 
by  science  and  skill  cannot  be  met  by  Protection.  To 
technical  education  Germany  owes  much,  and  if  we 
wish  to  hold  our  own  we  must  follow  her  example. 
But  I  believe  her  success  would  have  been  even  more 
striking  if  her  trade  had  been  free,  as  in  the  long  run 
Germany  will  inevitably  find." 

Mf.  A.  R.  Colquhoun. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun  writes  on  the  proposed  British 
Zollverein,  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  enthusi- 


astically in  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  he  de- 
clares, has  fallen  under  a  spell  which  all  of  us  who 
know  Greater  Britain  at  first  hand  must  fall  under 
sooner  or  later.  His  visit  to  the  illimitable  veldt  came 
as  a  vivifying  flash  to  his  brain.  Downing  Street  had 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and  became  a 
mere  dot  on  the  horizon  of  the  Empire.  Hence  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  a  statesman  of  the  Great  Idea 
ready  to  stake  all  on  a  single  throw,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  on  this  issue  will  depend  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's future  career.  Mr.  Colquhoun  thinks  that  our 
Empire  is  not  on  a  sound  defensive  basis,  neither  is  it 
on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  and  in  the  third  place 
the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  as  a  whole  towards  us  is 
no  more  satisfactory  than  was  our  attitude  towards 
them  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  Zollverein  has  met 
with  no  support  in  the  Colonies.  Preference  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  possible,  and  the  granting  of  pre- 
ferential tariffs  he  regards  as  the  first  step  towards 
Federation,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  common 
defence  and  representation.  Believing  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's policy  would  revivify  the  Empire,  and  create 
a  new  bond  which  would  bind  it  closer,  and  introduce 
a  new  spirit  into  the  whole  British  people,  he  is  en- 
thusiastic in  its  support. 

"Calchai"  Again. 

"  Calchas "  continues  his  campaign  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly." His  argument  now  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  succeed  in  his  Zollverein  scheme  because  it  is  not 
a  Zollverein  scheme.  His  real  precedent  is  not  Ger- 
many or  the  United  States,  but  Count  Caprivi's  great 
system  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  Germany  and 
the  States  of  Central  Europe.  Mr.  Chamberlain  merely 
asks  the  country  to  empower  him  to  negotiate.  He 
might  get  a  rebate  of  66  or  75  per  cent,  from  Canada 
by  putting  a  2s.  or  3s.  duty  on  corn.  And  so  with  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  India.  "  Calchas  "  maintains 
that  the  American  and  Argentinian  producer  would  pay 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  on  corn, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  appreciable  rise  in  home 
prices.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  friction  or  dis- 
union with  the  Colonies,  he  argues,  as  we  would  merely 
be  negotiating  with  them  on  even  terms,  as  Germany 
negotiated  with  the  Central  European  States. 

The  Real  "  Balance  of  Trade/' 

Mr.  A.  J.  Spender  contributes  a  valuable  and  care- 
fully reasoned  reply  to  "  Calchas's "  articles  in  the 
July  and  August  numbers.  He  shows  by  figures  of  his 
own  how  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  balance  of  trade 
against  us,"  the  fact  being  that  our  exports  in  addition 
to  freight,  commission,  etc.,  very  nearly  exactly  balance 
our   imports: 

"We  send  out  goods  to  the  value  of  £340,000,000, 
for  which  an  equivalent  must  be  received  in  this  coun- 
try. To  the  value  of  these  goods  must  be  added  the 
value  of  the  freights  and  the  payments  for  the  services 
which  the  great  British  shipping  trade  renders  to  the 
foreigner.  A  low  estimate  of  these  is  £100,000,000. 
Next  there  is  a  sum  due  to  us  for  profit  on  Britisti 
capital  employed  in  foreign  business,  interest  on  British 
investments  in  foreign  countries,  and  salaries,  annuities, 
and  pensions  (mainly  Indian)  Avhich  are  remitted  to 
this  country.  In  1899  Sir  Robert  Giffen  estimated  that 
a  total  of  £90,000,000  was  not  far  off  the  mark  for 
these  items.  Finally  there  are  the  payments  due  to 
us  on  commissions,  insurance,  agency,  and  similar  items. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  estimated  these  at  £16,000,000  in 
1882,  and  they  must  have  largely  increased  since  that 
date.  Let  us  say  £20,000,000.  Adding  up  these  various 
amounts,    we    reach    a    total    of    at    least    £550,000,000 
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due  to  us  every  year  from  the  foreigner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  receive  £520,000,000,  the  difference  being 
accounted  for  by  the  reinvestment  abroad  of  interest 
earned  abroad  and  by  the  payments  among  our  exports 
of  values  due  to  the  foreigner  for  his  investments  on 
business  in  this  country." 

Exports  per  Head  of  Population. 

As  to  the  alleged  decline  of  our  trade,  Mr.  Spender 
gives  the  following  figures  of  exports  per  head  of 
population,  showing  that  since  1875  exports  per  head 
have  been  practically  stationary  in  all  countries: 


Unit«a 

United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Germany. 

States. 

Average  of 

period: 

£    s.    rt. 

£  s.   d. 

£   s.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

1875-79 

6    0    0       . 

.      3  14  11 

3    3    0       . 

.       2  16    3 

1880-84       . . 

6  13    2       . 

.       3  13    5 

..       3    8    8       . 

.       3    5  11 

1885-89       . . 

6    3    8       . 

.       3          3 

..       3    5    6       . 

2  11  10 

1890-94 

6    2  11 

3  11    4 

..       3    2    9 

2  19    0 

1895-99       . . 

5  19    5       . 

.       3  14    8 

..       3    7    2       . 

.       2  18    4 

"What  now  emerges?  Plainly  this — that,  while  in 
the  aggregate  the  greater  populations  gain  upon  us,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  the  relative  industrial 
capacities  of  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  American  remain  almost  exactly  where 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Great  Britain  now,  as 
then,  exports  nearly  twice  as  much  per  head  of  the 
population  as  Germany  and  the  United  States  p3r 
head  of  their  populations." 

Free  Trade  Within  the  Empire. 

In  the  "  Westminster  Review,"  Mr.  L.  H.  Burrell 
advocates  u  A  Free-Trading  Imperial  Zollverein,"  the 
ideal  being  a  free  market  for  all  nations  for  imports 
which  the  British  Empire  cannot  itself  produce,  and 
taxation  of  products  which  it  can  produce,  with  the 
object  of  making  the  Empire  self-sufficing. 

"  In  this  way  we  should  be  able  to  gradually  establish 
Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  for  every  thing,  and 
could  coerce  the  world  in  a  perfectly  just  and  fair 
manner  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  the  only 
right   one." 

"A  Standing  Conundrum." 

"  Blackwood  "  gives  elaborate  statistics  of  the  food 
question  in  1903,  and  undoubtedly  urges  considerations 
which  appeal  powerfully  to  social  reformers;  to  wit, 
that  while  we  are  paying  more  than  four  millions  ster- 
ling a  week  for  foreign  foods,  whole  parishes  at  home 
are  running  to  waste,  and  that,  according  to  income 
tax  returns,  farming  profits  have  sunk  from  £46,000,000 
in  1843  to  £14,000,000  in  1901.  The  writer  scoffs  furi- 
ously at  the  idea  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports represents  our  profit,  but  he  does  not  venture 
on  Mr.  Seddon's  interpretation.  He  passes  on  the 
problem  thus: 

"  How  we  have  so  far  contrived  to  pay  for  462£  mil- 
lions sterling  of  imports  with  283  millions  of  exports 
will  be  a  standing  conundrum  in  political  economy 
for  years  to  come.  But  the  paradox  can  be  expressed 
in  another  and  more  explicable  form.  For  example, 
.  can  it  be  considered  satisfactory  that  a  community  of 
42  millions  of  people,  consuming  224J  millions  sterling  of 
foreign  food  and  drink,  besides  170  to  180  millions  ster- 
ling of  home-grown  food,  should  not  have  more  than 
283  millions  sterling  a  year  of  its  own  surplus  produce 
to  send  abroad?  Are  we  doing  our  duty  either  by  our- 
selves or  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  consuming  over 
£10  per  head  per  annum,  and  exporting  only  £7  per 
head  per  annum,  if  so  much?" 

This  "  standing  conundrum  "  has  received  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Spender,  as  noticed  above. 


The  Question  of  Raw  Materials. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza-Money  writes  in  the  "  New  Lib- 
eral Review  "  on  the  question  of  taxation  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Chamberlain  has  roughly  defined  raw 
material  as  wool  or  cotton,  but  Mr.  Money  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  that  the  rawest  of  raw  materials  is 
food.  Corn  is  a  raw  material  to  our  stock-raiser?. 
Even  tobacco  is  a  raw  material,  giving  employment  to 
large  numbers  during  the  manufacturing  process.  Mr. 
Money  calculates  that  out  of  £462,000,000  imports,  only 
£50,000,000  strictly  is  made  up  of  imports  which  are 
neither  raw  nor  crudely-worked  materials.  Of  this, 
£25,000,000  are  necessaries,  and  the  remainder  luxuries. 
In  reality,  in  a  sense,  nearly  all  our  imports  are  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Protection  by  Bounties. 

Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century," 
suggests  that  the  food-tax  might  be  imposed  not  in 
the  form  of  import  duties,  but  by  giving  bounties  to 
Colonial  importers: 

"  Why,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  enough  food  for 
home  consumption  in  the  Colonies,  should  we  put  an 
import  tax  upon  the  whole  of  the  foodstuffs  we  im- 
port? The  growth  of  agriculture  in  the  Colonies  must 
be  slow,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  has- 
tened much  by  any  possible  duty  against  foreign  grain. 
A  subsidy  upon  colonial  grain  payable  upon  the  quantity 
delivered  would  be  far  less  costly  (even  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  exceed  the  amount  recovered  under  the  sug- 
gested rebate)  than  a  tax  upon  all  our  food." 

The  Statistical  Problem. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  contributes  to  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century "  a  very  useful  article,  packed  full  of  statis- 
tics. He  points  out  that  while  our  population  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  increased  from  thirty-seven  to  forty- 
one  millions,  our  national  income,  when  reduced  to  com- 
parable figures,  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty-seven  to  forty-seven.  The  theory  of  the  alarm- 
ist that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  paid  for 
by  a  drain  upon  our  capital  has  only  to  be  analysed  to 
be  shown  to  be  absurd.  Mr.  Mallock  estimates  the 
national  income  as  follows: 

"  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  various  estimates 
were  made  of  the  total  income  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  were  made  independently,  and  the  results  of  all 
were  in  substantial  agreement.  The  income  of  the 
country  then  was  about  £1,300,000,000.  It  could  pro- 
bably be  shown  that,  if  we  understand  income  in  the 
same  sense,  the  income  of  the  country  now  is  more 
than   £1,600,000,000." 

He  gives  the  following  image  to  illustrate  the  in- 
terdependence of  our  internal  production  upon  our  im- 
ports from  abroad: 

"  Our  wealth  resembles  an  Eiffel  tower,  which  rises  in 
this  country  on  four  enormous  legs;  but  though  the 
tower  is  in  one  sense  a  purely  British  erection,  one  of 
its  four  legs  only  rests  upon  British  soil.  One  of  them 
straddles  across  the  Atlantic  and  finds  its  footing  in 
America;  another  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  another  is 
buoyed  up  by  a  multitude  of  ships  at  sea.  This  is 
the  great  lesson  which  an  analysis  of  our  imports 
teaches  us.  Four-fifths  of  our  imports  in  1901  consisted 
of  food  and  raw  materials;  the  former,  as  we  have  6een, 
amounting  to  £200,000,000,  and  the  latter  to 
£170,000,000,  out  of  a  total  of  £450,000,000;  and  any 
great  and  permanent  reduction  in  these  would  mean 
to  this  country  a  loss  of  national  income  not  of  its 
own  amount  only,  but  of  that  amount  multiplied  by 
three,  or  four,  or  five." 
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The  Complete  Economist. 

"  The  Assistant  Editor  "  of  the  "  National  Review  " 
appears  in  that  periodical  this  month  as  the  author  of 
no  less  than  107  pages— twenty  chapters— entitled  "  The 
Economics  of  Empire."  He  appears,  of  course,  as  a 
Protectionist,  and  to  say  that  sums  up  his  article  in 
the  concisest  way;  to  deal  with  it  adequately  is  quite 
impossible  here.  The  writer  of  tnis  article  claims  that, 
quite  apart  from  our  relations  with  the  Colonies,  our 
existence  as  an  Empire  depends  upon  the  security  of 
our  markets: 

"  The  Empire  depends  upon  our  commerce.  Our 
commerce  depends  upon  the  Empire.  To  our  grasp 
of  that  truth  we  owed  the  original  possession  of  our 
supremacy,  both  in  territory  and  trade." 

When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  Colonies,  the  writer 
takes  the  same  view: 

"  A  contention  that  must  be  noticed  at  this  point  is, 
that  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  will  progress  by  itself  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  and  that  we  can  reject  the  wishes  of  the  Colonies 
without  injuring  our  commercial  position  in  the  Colonies. 
This  is  a  profound  error  in  thinking,  and  if  we  are  mis- 
led by  it,  will  mean  a  fatal  error  in  action.  For  thirty 
years  our  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  has  been,  relatively 
to  that  of  other  countries,  in  a  state  of  arrested  develop- 
ment or  distinct  decline.  Our  supremacy  in  Imperial 
markets  is  invaluable  and  immense,  but  it  is  not  so 
great  to-day  as  our  commercial  supremacy  in  all  the 
world  seemed  to  be  in  1872.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  should  be  rejected,  another  generation  will  make 
our  trade  supremacy  even  within  the  Empire  a  thing 
of  the  past.  That  will  mean  the  end  of  the  Empire. 
Our  position  is  threatened  already  from  several  sides." 

The  article  is  much  more  serious  and  better  reasoned 
than  anything  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Protec- 
tionist side. 

» 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Unionist. 

"The  Wreck "  of  the  Party. 

The  "  Fortnightly "  opens  with  a  short  article  by 
"  Sigma "  on  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Unionist  Adminis- 
tration," in  which  the  writer  speaks  strongly  about  Mr. 
Balfour's  shuffling,  and  predicts  a  graceful  climb-down 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain: 

"  The  situation  as  it  stands  is  clearly  impossible. 
Those  Ministers — and  they  are  understood  to  be  the 
majority— who  are  against  Protection  in  any  form,  must 
feel  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by  the  transpar- 
ent official  fiction.  While  they  are  supposed  to  be 
inquiring,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  agitating.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  may  think,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  time 
is  on  his  side.  Every  week's  delay  will  enable  more 
people  to  get  over  their  first  fright,  it  will  give  scope 
for  the  propaganda  of  the  Birmingham  Tariff  Com- 
mittee, and  it  will  allow  certain  unlucky  sentences 
about  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  to  fade  further  into 
the  background.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bulk  of  the  party 
will  gradually  *  come  into  line.'  Food  taxation  will 
not  be  dropped;  but  it  will  be  whittled  down  into  a 
mild  two-shilling  duty  on  corn,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  and  the  strong  item  of  the  programme  will  be 
the  threat  against  alien  "  dumpers  "  and  cheap  foreign 
competition.  The  adoption  of  this  programme  would 
really  be  a  surrender  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  since  it  will 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  scheme  which  he  produced  in  outline  in  May." 


Unconscious  Humour. 

In  another  vein  "  Blackwood  "  enlarges  on  the  awful 
consequences  to  the  country  if  the  Unionist  party  is 
broken  up — "  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  the  Church 
of  England  disestablished,  the  Empire  dissolved,  religion 
banished  from  our  schools,  agriculture  finally  ruined, 
and  " — climax  of  all  ills — "  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Great  Britain  driven  from  their  homes,"— and  then  in- 
continently credits  all  these  dangers  to,  not  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain— the  real  innovator  and  party  wrecker — but, 
if  you  please,  "  the  free-trade  zealots,"  who  will  not 
forthwith  follow  his  sudden  innovations! 

V A  Son?  of  Ire." 

A  refreshing  change  from  the  heated  discussions  on 
the  tariff  question  is  the  metrical  skit  in  u  Cornhill," 
entitled  "  Doggerel  Ditties:  a  Song  of  Ire,"  in  which 
"  Dogberry "  bewails  his  melancholy  fate  as  Unionist 
M.P.  in  the  topsy-turveydom  introduced  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. Every  line  rhymes  with  "ire."  The  bucolic 
bard  begins  by  saying  "for  years  content  I've  sat  for 
Clayfordshire;"  a  party  vote  was  all  his  constituency 
did  require;  when  suddenly  "arose  a  Crier  "  proclaim- 
ing "words  significant  and  dire  "  of  retaliation  and  pre- 
ferential tariffs,  which  "  without,  he  threatened,  we 
should  all  expire  ": 

"  He  ended  with  the  awful  word— Inquire!     .    .    . 
The  horrid  prospect  scattered  pain  and  ire 
'Mong  all  who  peace  and  comfort  did  desire." 

"  Struggling  in  new  stirred  depths  of  fiscal  mire," 
poor  "  Dogberry  "  is  seized  with  a  happy  thought.  He 
wires,  "  reply  prepaid  "  to  his  Leader,  inquiring,  "Free 
Trade  or  Fair,  which  do  you  most  desire?" 

"  Back  from  my  Leader  came  this  prepaid  wire: 
'  Convictions  not  yet  settled.    Both  admire.' 
Like  sudden  burst  of  a  pneumatic  tire, 
My  faith  in  human  Leaders  did  expire!" 

Then  he  tried  to  Inquire,  and  became  utterly  bewil- 
dered. He  tried  the  wire-pullers,  who  cried,  variously, 
"Free  Trade!"  "Protection!"  and  "Sit  on  the  Fence!  " 
But,  plain  country  squire  though  he  was,  he  knew — 

"  There's  many  a  fence  conceals  a  barbed  wire, 
And  seat  on  barbed  fence  may  land  in  mire! 
So  thus  to  my  constituents  I  wire: 
'  Regret  retire.      Others  inquire.      Myself  expire.'  " 


The  Late  Pope. 

"A  Light  from  Somewhere  Else!" 

Dr.  Karl  Blind  contributes  to  the  "  Westminster 
Review "  a  scathing  attack  on  the  Papacy  in  general 
and  the  late  Pope  in  particular.  He  quotes  from  a 
letter  from  Garibaldi  to  himself  that  "  there  is  not  in 
the  world  a  country  less  Catholic  than  Italy,"  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  Italian  Government  will  ex- 
pel the  Papacy,  and  refuse  to  allow  any  more  elec- 
tions on  its  territory.  The  late  Pope,  he  says,  did 
nothing  to  merit  the  praise  showered  on  him.  All 
that  he  was  able  to  do  was: 

"  To  write  antiquated  dogmatic  treatises  in  a  dead 
language  or  to  construct  little  poems  in  Latin 
hexameters.  In  doing  so,  he  plagiarised  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  his  beloved  Horace — a  heathen  after  all, 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  Hell,  according  to  the  pleas- 
ant ecclesiastical  theory." 

Leo  XIII.,  says  Dr.  Blind,  was  eaten  up  with  avarice, 
accumulating  riches  like  a  Harpax.  He  declared  that 
Giordano    Bruno    had   been   rightly   burnt: 
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"  Such  was  the  man  who  had  no  sooner  been  elected 
Pope  than  he  had  an  escutcheon  made  for  himself, 
which,  in  accordance  with  an  old  prophecy,  was  to 
symbolise  him  as  '  The  Light  from  Heaven.'  He,  a 
would-be  burner  of  philosophers!  No;  rather  a  light 
from  a  place  below,  if  there  were  such  a  locality." 

Cardinal  Gibbons'  Estimate. 

The  "  Century  Magazine "  contains  a  short  appre- 
ciation of  Leo.  XIII.,  "a  man  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lence," by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Cardinal  Gibbons  does 
not  fail  to  note  the  late  Pope's  "healthy  optimism"  as 
to  the  future  of  the  American  race,  "despite  its  errors 
and  wanderings."  His  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  was  intelligent  and  constant.  President 
Roosevelt's  gift  of  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents" greatly  pleased  the  Pope.  One  of  the  glories 
of  his  reign  was  creating  John  Henry  Newman  a  car- 
dinal. What  impressed  Cardinal  Gibbons  most  in  Leo 
XiH.  was  his  courage,  "and  what  I  might  call,  in  the 
best  sense,  his  exaltation.  There  was  a  noble  light  in 
his  face,  which  actually  seemed  to  shine  through  and 
illuminate  it." 


The  New   Pope, 


The  writer  who  signs  himself  "  Emilio  Elbano  "  con- 
tributes to  the  September  "  Contemporary  Review " 
much  the  best  article  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  new  Pope.  Of  Pius  X.  Mr.  "El- 
bano "  takes  the  highest  view.  But  he  does  not 
envy  him  his  lot.  He  begins  his  article  by  quoting  a  re- 
mark made  to  him  by  a  French  prelate  that  "  Poor 
Cardinal  Sarto  must  have  committed  some  grievous  sin. 
else  God  would  not  have  condemned  him  to  be  Pope, 
and  to  suffer  life-long  imprisonment  in  the  Vatican." 

Pope  Against  His  Will. 

Cardinal  Sarto  was  one  of  at  least  three  Cardinals— 
the  others  being  Di  Pietro  and  Capecelatro— who  were 
absolutely  determined  to  refuse  the  Papacy.  Sarto 
only  yielded  slowly,  painfully,  conscientiously  to  the 
repeated  entreaties  of  Agliardi,  Satolli,  and  Ferrera. 
He  would  have  as  lief  become  Tsar  of  Russia  as  Pope 
of  Rome;  and  ever  since  his  election  he  has  been  fret- 
ting and  pining.  As  Patriarch  of  Venice  he  was  in 
his  element.      As  Pope  he  is  a  fish  out  of  water: 

"  Sarto  is,  above  all  else,  a  genuine,  warm-hearted 
priest,  who  cares  nothing  about  high-sounding  phrases, 
and  possesses  divine  fire  enough  within  him  to  purify 
what  it  touches.  His  sympathy  is  not  for  abstractions, 
but  for  men  of  flesh  and  blood;  his  hatred  not  for 
criminals,  but  for  all  manner  of  evil.  The  charity 
which  actuates  him,  and  about  which  a  whole  cycle  of 
legends  has  grown  up,  has  its  roots  in  selflessness,  and 
its  fruit  in  dried-up  tears,  in  assuaged  sufferings,  in 
healed  hearts  and  hopeful  souls.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Sarto,  who  was  always  a  spiritual  shepherd, 
and  never  fully  entered  into  the  role  of  '  Eminence/  is 
characterised  by  true  lowliness  of  spirit." 

A  Peasant  at  the  Vatican. 

The  new  Pope  was  a  peasant,  and  a  peasant  he  will 
remain: 

"  It  may  have  been  the  recollection  of  the  modest 
dwelling  in  which  he  was  born  which  inspired  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  when  lately  giving  his  instructions  to  the 
architects  and  upholsterers,  who  were  about  to  fit  up  his 
apartments  in  the  Vatican,  to  say:  'Above  all  things, 
don't  make  them  too  beautiful,  and  let  there  be  no 
mirrors ! '  " 


When  Pius  X.  was  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  his  boist- 
erous spirits,  ready  wit,  and  harmless  jokes: 

"  It  was  no  easy  matter  for  his  parents  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  his  education,  and  a  story  Uf 
told  which,  whether  fact  or  fiction,  is  characteristic  of 
the  lad  and  the  man.  His  mother  was  obliged  at 
some  period  of  his  studies  to  sell  a  little  strip  of  land 
belonging  to  the  family,  in  order  to  pay  for  his  tuition 
and  keep.  '  And  now,  Beppo,'  she  said,  '  how  shall 
we  manage  to  get  on  without  it?'  '  Don't  despond, 
mother,  God  will  look  after  us,'   was  his  reply." 

His  Past  Career. 

Tombolo  was  his  first  parish,  and  there  his  first  suc- 
cesses were  gained.  The  moral  status  of  his  flock  was 
gradually  raised,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to 
the  post  of  vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Treviso.  It  was 
against  his  own  will  that,  in  1884,  he  accepted  the 
Bishopric  of  Mantua,  and  five  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Patriarch  of  Venice: 

"  In  the  city  of  the  hundred  islands  Archbishop  Sarto 
was  extremely  popular.  All  classes  of  the  population 
revered  him  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  looked  up  to 
him  as  an  exemplary  pastor.  The  breath  of  calumny 
never  once  assailed  him.  His  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  sympathy  with  human  suffering  conquered  the 
hearts  of  all,  while  his  love  of  justice,  which  was  not 
always  relished  by  his  own  colleagues,  especially  when 
applied  to  persons  and  institutions  outside  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  caused  justice  to  be  meted  out  to  him- 
self even  by  the  outspoken  adversaries  of  his  Church. 
Whenever  the  archiepiscopal  gondola  glided  along  the 
Grand  Canal  or  over  the  side  waterways,  the  jovial 
gondoliers  gave  a  hearty  greeting  to  their  smiling  Pa- 
triarch, who  liberally  scattered  his  blessings  on  all  sides. 
When  he  left  Venice  recently  for  the  conclave,  it  was 
they  who  prophesied  that  he  would  never  return.  'But 
when  he  becomes  Pope,'  they  added,  '  he  will  surely 
open  wide  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  us  all,  if  only  that 
he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  us  again  up  there 
and  giving  us  his  blessing.' 

"  His  habits  were  simple,  his  tastes  refined,  his  affec- 
tions warm  and  enduring.  He  was  wont  to  rise  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and 
having  celebrated  mass  at  six,  to  hire  a  gondola  and 
take  a  trip  to  Lido,  accompanied  by  his  Secretary  Bres- 
san.  At  eight  he  was  back  in  his  palace  in  excellent 
spirits,  ready  for  work,  and  accessible  to  everyone.  At 
noon  he  sat  down  to  a  frugal  lunch  which  three  or 
four  times  a  week  consisted  of  rice  and  mussels,  cooked 
by  his  own  sisters,  who  always  clung  to  their  simple  rural 
habits.  These  devoted  ladies,  when  called  to  the 
telephone  on  the  day  of  their  brother's  election,  and 
informed  that  he  was  Pope,  at  first  fancied  they  were 
being  mystified  by  some  practical  joker,  and  resented 
the  liberty.  But  when  the  truth  was  borne  in  upon 
them,  a  harrowing  cry  came  forth  from  the  depths  of 
their  soul:   'O  God!  we  shall  never  see  him  more!'  " 

Pius  X.  has  a  taste  for  music;  and  what  the  writer 
calls  "  a  genius  for  religion."  But  his  intellectual 
equipment  is  not  great.  Of  his  speeches,  Mr.  "  El- 
bano "  says: 

"  I  have  read  several  of  his  speeches  and  sermons, 
and  I  find  them  exactly  what  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect a  whole  nature  like  Sarto's  to  write  or  utter: 
simple,  unaffected,  generally  to  the  point,  devoid  of 
tropes  and  figures,  almost  colourless,  and  sometimes  in- 
terlarded with  commonplaces.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  an  advantage  which  many  more  impressive 
speakers  sadly  lack:  he  speaks  with  the  accents  which 
carry  conviction.  His  simple  words  flow  from  his  brain 
to  his  lips  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  heart,  coming 
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like  bees  laden  with   the  pollen  of  charity  into  souls 
which  they  often  fructify." 

Not  an  Ascetic. 

And  of  his  temperament: 

"  There  is  nothing  ascetic  or  visionary  in  the  com- 
position of  Giuseppe  Sarto,  who  is  full  of  life  and  joy. 
His  singularly  handsome  face  seldom  lacks  a  pleasant 
smile,  emanating,  one  might  say,  from  an  agreeable 
sense  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  the  world,  and, 
looking  upon  the  man  as  he  moves  and  works  among 
his  friends,  one  would  be  tempted  to  regard  him  as  a 
near  approach  to  the  old  ideal  of  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.  Sarto's  soft  and  sometimes  dreamy  eyes 
are  extremely  expressive,  and  bespeak  now  a  simplicity 
bordering  on  humility,  now  pent-up  fire  and  energy; 
his  well-shaped  mouth  exhibits  lines  of  almost  feminine 
softness,  and  his  features  generally  are  devoid  of  any 
trace  of  hardness  or  coldness.  His  bearing  is  dig- 
nified but  graceful,  and  his  gait,  especially  when  taking 
part  in  religious  processions,  is  majestic." 

The  new  Pope  has  mastered  no  foreign  language,  not 
even  French.  He  is  not  a  diplomatist  or  a  theologian, 
and  in  disputes  and  misunderstandings  he  will  be 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgments  of  men  cf  whose 
qualifications  he  cannot  judge. 

A  French  View* 
In  his  "  Chronique  "  in  the  second  August  number 
of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  M.  Charmes  has 
some  interesting  observations  on  the  new  Pope.  The 
choice  of  Cardinal  Sarto,  a  prelate  hitherto  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  out  of  Italy,  signifies  that  the  Conclave 
did  not  desire  to  pronounce  definitely  in  favour  of 
any  determined  policy,  such  as  would  have  been  im- 
plied in  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla,  for  instance, 
or  Cardinal  Gotti.  M.  Charmes  dismisses  all  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  change  of  policy  as  fantastic,  and  con- 
eiders  it  probable  that  Pius  X.  will  set  himself  simply 
to  continue  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  has  already 
shown  his  love  for  France,  referring  to  her,  in  receiv- 
ing the  French  Cardinals,  by  her  ancient  title  of  "The 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church."  M.  Charmes  de- 
scribes that  dramatic  scene  in  the  Conclave  when  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Cracow  intimated  with  the  ut- 
most embarrassment  that  his  Imperial  master,  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  placed  his  veto  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  M.  Charmes  thinks  that 
this  action  was  a  terrible  blunder  from  the  Emperor's 
own  point  of  view,  for  though  it  certainly  disposed  of 
the  slender  chance  then  remaining  to  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla, it  also  disposed  of  all  candidatures  satisfactory  to 
Germany  and  Austria,  notably  those  of  Cardinals  Gotti 
and  Vannutelli.  M.  Charmes  dismisses  the  dream  of 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 
It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  in  the  future  a  non- 
Italian  Pope  may  conceivably  effect  such  a  rapproche- 
ment, but  for  the  time  being  the  attitude  of  the  Vati- 
can must  be  maintained,  if  only  to  reassure  the  whole 
Catholic  world  that  the  Holy  Father  remains  indepen- 
dent. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  Italian 
Government  does  not  appear  to  wish  for  any  reconcilia- 
tion. 


Among  "  Men  Who  May  Be  Prime  Ministers,"  Mr. 
Alexander  Macintosh,  in  the  "Young  Man,"  reckons— 
on  the  Unionist  side:  Lord  Curzon,  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil;  on  the  Liberal  side:  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  comments  on  the 
fewness  of  young  Liberals  who  are  marked  out  for  the 
highest  place;   but  he  says  notning  about  the  Labour 


The  Endowment  of  Authors* 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Latest  Suggestion. 

It  is  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  we  note  that  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  has  brought  to  a  close  his  intensely  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  papers  on  "'  Mankind  in  the 
Making."  The  last  chapter  appears  in  the  Septem- 
ber "  Fortnightly  Review."  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  gone  on  for  ever,  for  he  seems  to 
have  an  absolutely  exhaustless  store  of  luminous  and 
helpful  suggestions,  even  the  most  impracticable  of 
which  are  capable  of  begetting  more  manageable  off- 
spring. The  last  chapters  are  entitled  "  Thought  in 
the  Modern  State "  and  the  "  Man's  Own  Share." 
The  chief  point  of  the  former  chapter  is  to  plead 
for  the  endowment  of  authors.  It  is  a  good,  bold 
proposition  which  he  puts  before  the  world,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 

The  Book  the  Salvation  of  Man. 
He  points  out  that  for  three  thousand  years  and 
more  the  book  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  the 
evident  salvation  of  man.  The  only  imperfect  per- 
manency yet  achieved  by  mankind  is  that  of  China, 
which  was  based  primarily  upon  a  literature.  A  litera- 
ture is  the  triumphant  instrument  of  the  invincible  cul- 
ture of  the  Jews.  Hence  the  supreme  object  of  the 
new  Republic  would  be  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
literary  productions,  to  make  literature  more  varied, 
quintessential,  and  abundant,  to  enforce  it  with  honour 
and  help,  to  attract  to  its  service  every  man  and  woman 
with  guts  of  value,  and  to  make  the  most  of  those  gifts. 
He  therefore  addresses  himself  to  consider  the  lines 
upon  which  men  must  go  to  ensure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible growth  of  original  thought  in  the  State.  He 
points  out  that  at  present  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  energies  of  those  who  might  produce  good  litera- 
ture is  devoted  to  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
literature  to  sell  to  keep  themselves  alive.  The  demo- 
cratic method  has  broken  down  in  the  world  of  thought. 

An  Academy  of  Criticism. 
Therefore  he  proposes  in  the  first  case  to  re-establish 
the  faculty  of  literary  criticism.  The  branch  of  litera- 
ture that  is  first  to  be  put  on  a  sound  footing  is  criti- 
cal literature.  He  would  like  to  have  all  capable 
writers  formed  into  a  guild,  from  which  a  sort  of 
academy  could  be  elected.  Such  a  guild  would  put 
the  best  people  upon  its  list,  although  they  refused 
to  serve;  but  his  more  practical  suggestion  is  that  a 
magazine  should  be  founded  by  a  couple  of  thousand 
persons,  who  would  guarantee  subscriptions  on  con- 
dition that  the  best  critics  in  England  should  write 
sound  reviews  of  all  the  important  new  books,  the  es- 
sence of  the  scheme  being  that  the  writers  should  be 
highly  paid,  and  should  not  be  driven  to  do  more  work 
than  they  could  turn  out  of  persistent  high  quality. 
He  would  endow  university  lectureships  and  reader- 
ships of  contemporary  criticism,  in  which  questions  of 
style  and  method  could  be  illustrated  by  quotation,  not 
necessarily  of  a  flattering  sort,  from  contemporary  work. 
There  would  be  several  chairs,  ana  a  few  extension  lec- 
tures could  be  set  afloat  upon  the  same  channel. 

The  Question  of  Copyright. 
But  Mr.  Wells  is  still  unsatisfied.  There  must  be 
many  channels,  for  no  single  method  of  selection,  help, 
honour  and  payment  can  be  accepted.  He  therefore 
proposes  that  the  author  shouid  be  protected  from  the 
pressure  of  immediate  necessities,  first  of  all  by  for- 
bidding him  to  part  for  ever  with  his  copyrights.  Any 
bargain  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
vise. Abbreviate,  or  alter  what  ne  had  written  would 
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be,  ipso  facto,  invalid.  He  should  not  be  able  to  make 
any  bargain  with  a  publisher  for  a  longer  period  than 
seven  years,  unless  ne  chose  to  make  his  copyright  an 
immediate  present  to  the  world,  by  declaring  it  null 
and  void.  Upon  this  proposal  Mr.  Wells  suggests  that 
it  is  possible  to  pay  for  the  public  service  of  good 
writing,  and  to  do  honour  to  men  of  letters  and  thought 
by  buying  up  their  copyrights  and  completely  extin- 
guishing them,  so  as  to  render  them  universally  avail- 
able as  cheaply  as  possible. 

One  Endowed  Author  for  Every  100,000. 

But  his  most  audacious  proposal  is  that  we  should 
subsidise  or  endow  to  the  extent  of  £800  to  £2,000 
a  year  one  author  for  every  100,000  of  the  population. 
That  would  mean  that  there  would  be  400  subsidised 
authors  for  Great  Britain,  each  drawing  from  £800 
to  £1,000  a  year.  From  this  general  body  he  would 
elect  every  year  four  or  five  of  the  seniors  to  form  a 
sort  of  academy,  say  of  100  in  number,  each  of  whom 
would  receive  £2,000  a  year.  This  could  all  be  pro- 
vided for  at  the  cost  of  £500,000  a  year.  Much  of  this 
money  would  be  met  by  the  value  of  the  copyrights, 
which  the  subsidised  person  would  have  to  surrender. 
Every  year  eighteen  to  twenty  authors  would  have  to 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  list 
of  the  subsidised.  Mr.  Wells  suggests  that  one  or  two 
each  might  be  appointed  by  grouped  universities,  by 
the  Guild  of  Authors,  by  the  Academy  of  History  and 
Philosophy,  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  the  Privy 
Council.  We  have  only  room  to  quote  the  words  with 
which  Mr.  Wells  brings  his  admirable  series  of  papers 
to  a  close: 

"  To  know  all  one  can  of  one's  self  in  relation  to 
the  world  about  one,  to  think  out  all  one  can,  to  take 
nothing  for  granted  except  by  reason  of  one's  unavoid- 
able limitations,  to  be  swift,  indeed,  but  not  hasty, 
to  be  strong  but  not  violent,  to  be  as  watchful  of  one's 
self  as  it  is  given  one  to  be,  is  the  mani- 
fest duty  of  all  who  would  subserve  the  New 
Republic.  For  the  New  Republican,  as  for  his  fore- 
runner, the  Puritan,  conscience  and  discipline  must 
saturate  life.  He  must  be  ruled  by  duties  and  a  cer- 
tain ritual  in  life.  Every  day  and  every  week  he  mupt 
set  aside  time  to  read  and  to  think,  to  commune  with 
others  and  himself,  he  must  be  as  jealous  of  his  health 
and  strength  as  the  Levites  of  old.  Can  we  in  this 
generation  make  but  a  few  thousands  of  such  men  and 
women,  men  and  women  who  are  not  afraid  to  live, 
men  and  women  with  a  common  faith  and  a  common 
understanding,  then,  indeed,  our  work  will  be  done. 
They  will  in  their  own  time  take  this  world  as  a 
sculptor  takes  his  marble,  and  shape  it  better  than 
all  our  dreams." 


Vetoing  a  Pope. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  heads  of  four  great 
European  nations  hold  a  very  important  privilege — 
that  of  vetoing  the  election  to  the  Papacy  of  any  given 
Cardinal.  Portugal,  Spain,  Austria,  and  France  were 
granted  this  extraordinary  right  of  veto  by  Pope  John 
V.  The  privilege  was  exercised,  it  is  hinted,  at  the 
last  Papal  Conclave  by  Austria,  that  country  having 
reason  to  doubt  the  friendship  of  Cardinal  Rampolla. 
And  according  to  a  writer  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  " 
the  late  Pope  nearly  fell  under  the  same  ban.  Yet 
another  interesting  point  made  in  this  article  is  the 
little  known  fact  that  only  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  was  the  Pope  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  Till 
the  tenth  century  simple  parish  priests  were  as  eligible 
for  the  Papacy  as  were  bishops  and  cardinals. 


The   Nutritive  Value   of   Sugar. 

In  the  first  August  number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  M.  Dastre  writes  an  interesting  article  on  the 
physiological  effect  of  sugar.  He  shows  that  instead 
of  being,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  kind  of  relish 
making  other  foods  palatable,  sugar,  on  the  contrary, 
performs  an  important  function  in  making  good  the 
losses  caused  by  muscular  exertion  and  in  maintaining 
the  human  body  in  health  and  vigour.  M.  Dastre 
shows  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  sugar  has  con- 
tributed from  the  year  1664  to  the  revenue  of  France. 
France  manufactures  about  1,2U0,000  tons  annually,  of 
which  it  only  consumes  rather  less  than  one-half.  The 
application  of  the  Brussels  Convention,  which  came 
into  operation  last  month  (September),  will,  he 
sees  clearly,  affect  injuriously  the  French  export 
trade  in  sugar.  Consequently  we  have  not  only  sugar 
refiners  and  agriculturists  interested  in  beetroot  culti- 
vation, but  also  economists  and  experts  in  health  and 
physiology,  all  uniting  in  demanding  the  removal  of 
the  imposts  on  this  real  necessary  of  life  in  order 
to  promote  its  increased  use  by  the  French  people  them- 
selves. These  efforts  have  already  had  considerable 
effect.  By  a  law  passed  in  January  last  the  duty  was 
reduced  by  a  good  deal  more  than  half,  though  even 
now  it  is  actually  more  than  the  real  value  of  the 
article.  M.  Dastre  gives  us  some  highly  technical  pages, 
the  upshot  of  which  is  that  the  processes  of  life  in 
the  higher  vertebrate  animals  must  be  carried  on  in 
a  sugary  solution  of  1£  to  1,000.  Glucose,  which  is 
supplied  to  the  body  by  means  of  sugar,  is  now  believed 
to  be  the  source  of  muscular  energy.  The  whole  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  seen,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  its 
practical  importance  may  be  illustrated  by  a  remark 
of  M.  Dastre  to  the  effect  that  molasses  might  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  food  of  French  cavalry 
and   artillery   horses. 


Cost  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 

In  the  August  number  of  "  Public  Works  "  is  given 
the  second  part  of  a  well-illustrated  article  on  the 
"  Uganda  Railway."  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  B.  Molesworth, 
assumes  a  friendly  attitude  towards  this  undertaking 
which  has  received  so  much  blame.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  points  out  that  the  railway,  with  a  gauge 
of  3ft.  Sgin.,  was  laid  at  the  rate  of  over  100  miles 
per  annum,  and  cost  £9,500  per  mile,  as  compared  with 
the  following: 

"  £9,500  per  mile  does  not  appear  by  any  means  ex- 
cessive for  a  line  which  passes  over  two  summits  of 
7,800  ft.  and  8,300  ft.  elevation  respectively,  and  where 
the  difficulties  of  construction  were  so  unusual  and  nu- 
merous. The  Uganda  Railway  has  been  laid  at  the 
rate  of  109  miles  a  year,  the  length  of  584  miles  having 
been  laid  in  five  years  and  five  months.  When  the 
substantial  character  of  the  line,  the  unusual  difficulties 
encountered,  and  the  extremely  broken  and  mountain- 
ous country  which  it  traverses  are  considered,  the  cost 
certainly  does  not  appear  excessive,  and  the  speed  of 
construction  compares  well  with  other  similar  railways. 
The  Congo  Railway,  of  241  miles,  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,444  ft.,  and  was  laid  in  seven  years,  or  rather  more 
than  thirty-one  miles  per  annum.  Cost  £10,000  per 
mile.  Gauge  2  ft.  3£  in.  Natal  Railways— Gauge  3  ft. 
6  in.  Cost  about  £il,000  per  mile.  Rhodesian  Rail- 
way (between  Umtali  and  Salisbury),  in  easy  country. 
Gauge  3  ft.  6  in.      Cost  about  £8,500  per  mile." 
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An  American-Indian  Composer. 

In  "  Harper's  Magazine "  Natalie  Curtis  relates 
charmingly  the  finding,  among  the  Indians  making 
roads  for  the  American  Government,  a  composer  named 
Koianimptiwa.       Of  him,  she   says: 

"  His  slanting  eyes  had  a  dreamy  charm,  his  face 
was  thoughtful  almost  to  gravity;  the  easy  good  na- 
ture and  ready  joke  of  the  Hopi  seemed  foreign  to  him. 
His  cheeks  were  hollow,  his  shoulders  high,  and  his 
whole  appearance  delicate  and  spiritual.  He  was 
dressed  in  American  clothing,  but  for  all  that  he  was  a 
picturesque  figure  as  he  took  his  seat  upon  an  upturned 
box  before  the  phonograph.  His  thick  hair  was  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  hung  on  either  side.  It  was  not 
long  enough  to  tie  up  behind  in  true  Hopi  fashion,  for 
Koianimptiwa  worked  at  road-making,  and  the  Govern- 
ment employs  only  those  Indians  who  are  willing  to  cut 
their  hair.  But  he  was  still  beautiful  in  spite  of  the 
Government's  decree,  for  his  black  locks,  instead  of 
being  sheared  off  short,  like  those  of  so  many  Indians, 
hung  below  his  ears  in  a  glossy  sweep,  making  an  oval 
frame  for  his  thin  face.  He  was  a  study  in  black  and 
white  for  an  artist.  His  high,  broad  shoulders,  lithe 
frame,  and  slim,  sinewy  muscles  were  sharply  outlined 
beneath  a  tight-fitting  black  jersey.  He  wore  duck 
overalls  and  a  broad  black  felt  hat,  which  fastened 
under  his  chin  with  a  cord.  He  resembled  more  a 
study  by  Velasquez  than  our  common  idea  of  an  Ameri- 
can Indian." 

He  sang  his  song  into  a  phonograph,  and  the  writer 
gives  of  it  the  following  translation: 

"  Yellow  butterflies 
With  pollen-painted  faces 
Chase  one  another  in  brilliant  throng 
Over  the  blossoming  virgin  corn. 

"  Blue  butterflies 
With  pollen-painted  faces 
Chase  one  another  in  brilliant  streams 
Over  the  blossoming  virgin  beans. 

"  Over  the  blossoming  virgin  corn 
The  wild  bees  hum: 
Over  the  blossoming  virgin  beans 
The  wild  bees  hum. 

"  Over  your  field  of  growing  corn 
All  day  shall  come  the  thunder-cloud; 
Over  your  field  of  growing  corn 
All  day  shall  come  the  rushing  rain." 

This  poem  the  composer  explained,  when  requested, 
in  the  most  charming,  simple  way: 

"  '  My  song,'  he  began,  '  is  about  the  butterflies  fly- 
ing over  the  corn-fields  and  over  the  beans.  They 
are  blue  and  they  are  yellow;  their  faces  are  bright; 
and  I  cannot  explain  in  English  how  that  is.  One 
butterfly  is  running  after  the  other  like  the  hunt,  and 
there  are  many.  But  I  cannot  say  that  just  in  Eng- 
lish, either.  The  second  part  is  about  the  bees.  They 
are  flying  over  the  corn,  and  over  the  beans,  and  sing- 
ing, ^nd  I  must  explain:  it  is  not  the  big  corn  and 
the  big  beans;  my  song  is  about  the  corn  and  beans 
when  they  are  little.  Then  comes  the  thunder  in  the 
cloud,  and  that  is  hanging  over  the  corn-field.  Then 
comes  the  rain;  and  1  cannot  tell  you  just  how  that  is 
in  English.  It  first  comes  afar  off,  a  little  bit— drops 
—then  lots  of  them  falling  very  fast.  That  is  what 
the  song  means,  but  I  cannot  say  it  right.'  " 

Asked  how  he  made  his  song,  the  young  Indian  re- 
plied, simply: 

"  *  It  was  like  this/  he  answered.  '  Yesterday  I 
go  all  day  with  my  burro  to  load  wood,  and  while  I 
load  my  wood  I  make  my  song.'  " 


Then  he  added: 

"  '  I  do  not  make  first  words,  then  music.      I  maker 
a  sower.      My  song  has  words  and  music'  " 


Tuna-Fishing  in  America. 

"  Ten  feet  in  air,  hovering  over  the  clear  blue  waters' 
of  the  Santa  Catalina  channel,  a  brilliant  living  meteor, 
scintillating  witn  light,  the  tuna  is  the  embodiment 
of  life,  activity,  power,  and  the  peculiar  vigour  that 
makes  a  game  fish." 

Thus  Mr.  C.  F.  Holder  describes  the  tuna  in  "Bad- 
minton's Magazine,"  to  which  he  contributes  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  catching  of  these  huge  fishes, 
which  sometimes  turn  the  scale  at  250  lbs.  This  is  the 
record  for  rod  and  reel,  but  the  fish  caught  by  nets 
sometimes  weigh  over  1,000  xbs.: 

"  Tuna-fishing  has  evolved  a  boat  for  the  purpose— 
a  broad,  wide-sterned  launch,  witn  a  four-horse-power 
gasoline  engine.  Two  comfortable  seats  are  rigged  in 
the  stern,  where  the  anglers  sit,  one  fishing  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  the  boatman  being  at  once  gaffer 
and  engineer.  At  the  strike  he  stops  the  boat  and 
backs  her  if  necessary,  and  while  the  angler  is  playing 
the  fish  turns  her  about  with  an  oar,  keeping  the  stern 
to  the  fish.  Casting  with  a  bait  (the  flying  fish)  which 
weighs  five  or  six  pounds,  is  somewhat  of  an  art  in  it- 
self, and  the  tyro  requires  a  '  city  lot '  for  his  experi- 
ments. The  method  is  to  reel  the  bait  to  the  rod-tip 
and  cast  with  both  hands,  when  the  bait  can  be  hurled 
a  long  distance,  and,  falling  with  a  crash,  is  assumed 
by  the  tuna  to  be  a  flying  fish  at  the  end  of  its  flight, 
which  is  usuany  terminated  with  a  splash." 

But  the  mere  hooking  of  the  fish  is  nothing,  and  is 
only  the  overture,  so  to  say,  to  an  hour-long  struggle 
for  the  mastery  between  the  man  and  the  fish,  joined 
by  only  a  slender  line  as  thin  as  fine  piano  wire.  It 
is  a  contest  demanumg  all  the  skill  and  all  the  art  of 
the  man;   it  is  no  mere  butchery: 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  tunas.  Some  can  be 
taken  in  twenty  minutes,  others  in  half-an-hour,  but 
these  are  probaoly  weakened  at  the  breeding  season. 
'xae  fish  at  its  primest  is  a  haru  fighter,  an  uncom- 
promising foe  to  the  angler,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
struggles  with  fishes  in  their  best  condition  would  make 
a  volume  which  would  rank  with  the  tales  of  the  ex- 
periences of  great  game  hunters  on  land.  The  great 
physical  power  of  the  tuna  is  beyond  question.  I 
fought  one  for  four  hours,  during  which  it  towed  the 
boat  slowly  but  steadily  ten  miles.  At  one  time  we 
were  out  to  sea,  again  inshore,  always  fighting,  and  the 
boatman  holding  his  oars  against  the  fish;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  line  is  not  much  larger  fhan 
that  used  by  many  persons  as  an  eyeglass  cord,  the  won- 
der deepens.  The  longest  contest  on  record  was  four- 
teen hours. 

"  Probably  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  tunas  of 
over  a  hundred  pounds  weight  have  been  taken  with  a 
rod  in  the  few  years  they  have  been  fished  for." 


"  The  Coming  Man  "  in  the  "  Sunday  Strand  "  is  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  K.  Garcia,  B.A.,  of  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Sunderland,  whose  speciality  has  been  social 
work  among  the  working  people  of  that  seaport.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Williams,  who  writes  the  sketch,  questions 
whether  the  ministry  will  keep  Mr.  Garcia.  "He  is 
too  unconventional  to  be  attracted  by  what  he  calls 
the  '  comfortable  church  club '  of  the  suburbs.  His 
ideal  is  a  forward  movement  in  a  big  town." 
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The  Muse  of  the  Music-HalL 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  contributes  to  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  for  September  a  very  amusing  article, 
built  up  mainly  of  specimens  of  music-hall  lyrism. 
The  people,  he  says,  care  more  for  low  comedy  in  their 
ballads  than  for  sentiment,  and  the  specimens  of  the 
Music  Hall  Muse,  whether  comedy  or  not,  are  beyoud 
all  question  sufficiently  low.  The  people,  according  to 
Mr.  McDonagh,  will  not  have  good  literature  at  any 
price: 

"  The  low  humour  and  vulgarity  of  these  ballads,  their 
mawkish  sentimentality,  their  tawdry  patriotism,  stir 
the  great  heart  of  the  people,  when  songs  expressing 
the  thoughts  of  master  minds,  and  glowing  with  passion 
and  poetry,  or  even  music-hall  songs  of  a  better  class, 
truly  depicting  the  real  pathos  and  the  true  comedy 
of  their  own  lives,  would  leave  them  cold." 

The  writers  of  music-hall  ballads  are  mostly  almost 
illiterate  men,  whose  success  springs  from  their  powers 
of  observation  and  real  knowledge  of  lower-class  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  thought.  The  ordinary  price  of  a 
song  appears  to  be  a  guinea.  Women  do  not  write 
music-hall  songs— perhaps  that  accounts  for  their  bad- 
ness. The  singing  right  costs  the  singer  a  guinea. 
Enormous  sums  are  netted  by  publishers  from  success- 
ful songs.  The  publisher  of  "  Tommy  Atkins " 
bought  that  song  for  the  customary  guinea,  and  made 
in  a  year  between  £4,000  and  £5,000. 

But  Mr.  MaeDonagh's  text,  though  good,  is  cast  into 
the  shade  by  his  quotations.  Some  of  his  choruses  are 
masterpieces.  The  following  is  one  from  a  song  on 
the  joys  of  matrimony: 

"  Yes,  she  takes  them  to  your  nearest  uncle's, 
And  she'll  pledge  them  as  a  wife  should  do, 
And  she  comes  home  tight,  about  twelve  o'clock  at 

night, 
And  she'll  mop  the  blessed  floor  with  you!" 

Volunteering  is  evidently  despised  by  those  who  en- 
joy the  companionship  of  the  Regular,  as  the  follow- 
ing indicates: 

"  I  thought  he  was  a  soldier  all  the  day, 
Because  for  everything  he  let  me  pay; 
I  took  him  home  and  gave  him  grub  and  beer, 
And  then  he  said  he  was  a  Volunteer. 
I  thought  he  was  a  scamp,  and  told  him  so, 
Anu  as  I  cried,  '  You  villain!  you  must  go!' 
In  came  the  boss  and  missus  on  our  track, 
They  threw  him  out  and  then  gave  me  the  sack. 

Chorus. 
"  And  to  think  that  I've  walked  with  a  Grenadier, 
And  a  'Cold-cream '  guard  as  well; 
With  a  'colour  bloke'   in   the  Infantrce, 
And    every    rank    of    Artilleree, 
To  think  that  a  sergeant  of  Dragoons 
Has  whispered,  'I  love  to  hold  yer!' 
And  then  to  be  squeezed  and  fondled  by 
A  bandy-legged  Saturday  soldier!" 

However,  the  music-hall  song- writer  seldom  (except 
when  he  gets  on  to  drink)  departs  from  the  felicities  of 
domestic  life: 

"  I  was  never  a  chap  to  make  trouble,  d'ye  see, 

I  always  take  Ihings  calm  and  cool  as  can  be; 
But  yesterday  when  I  went  home  after  tea 

I  was  startled  by  my  youngster    Teddy, 
Who  said,  '  O  to-day,  dad,  we  have  had  a  game, 

For  to  see  ma  this  morning  my  new  uncle  came.' 
'  New  uncle,'  saia  I,  '  and  pray  what  was  his  name?' 

The  youngster  replied,  '  Uncle  Freddy, 


And  he'a  coming  again  by  and  by, 

So  to  get  home  and  see  him  do  try. 
He  will  make  you  laugh  when  he  comes,  now,  you  see.' 

So  I  said,  '  Oh,  will  he?' 
'He'll  sit  on  the  couch  and  take  ma  on  his  knee.' 

So  I  said,  '  Oh,  will  he?' 
'  Nice  fairy  stories  to  me  he  will  tell, 
First  he'll  kiss  mamma  and  then  baby  Nell, 
And  if  you're  at  home  perhaps  he'll  kiss  you  as  well. 

So  I  said,   'Oh,  will   he?'" 
The  hire-purchase  system  is  hardly  recommended  in 
the  following  refrain: 

Chorus. 
"  For  a  beautiful  rickety  table, 
Beautiful  bandy  chairs, 
Beautiful  bedstead  that  won't  stand  up, 

So  we're  sleeping  on  the  stairs. 
Chest  of  drawers  walked  out  of  doors 

As  soon  as  we  lit  the  fire — 
Beautiful  Home,  Beautiful  Home, 
Beautiful  Home  on  Hire." 

This   gentleman's   reason   for   not   getting   married   is 
quite  equal  to  Monsieur  Romain  Daurignac's: 
"  My  pals  all  ask  me  why  I  ain't 
Been  married  up  till  now; 
I  tell  'em  it's  not  good  for  me— 
I  ain't  got  the  pluck,  somehow; 
Go  buying  rings  and  wedding  things, 

And  riding  to  church  in  state; 
What!  take  on  fourteen  stone  of  wife, 

Wrhen  the  landlady's  only  eight! 
She  always  cooks  me  all  my  meals, 

And  lets  me  sit  by  the  fire; 
So,  while  he's  got   his  landlady, 
What  more  can  a  chap  require?" 
The  music-hall  song-writer  is  sometimes  sentimental. 
On  the  whole  we  prefer  his  humour  to  his  sentiment: 

Chorus. 
"  For  the  children's  sake 
She  toils  on  day  by  day, 
Working  her  fingers  to  the  bone, 

Wearing  her  young  life  away. 
So  it  will  be  till  she  falls  asleep, 

Never  again  to  wake; 
For  she  bears  her  cross  like  a  mother  true, 
For  th'e  children's  sake." 


The  Casualties  of  British  Industry. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon  writes  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  on 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  industry.  He  reports  that 
the  numbers  for  1901  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
4,627  killed  and  107,290  wounded.  1,524  of  the  deaths 
were  on  board  British  merchant  vessels,  leaving  3,103 
for  the  home  record.  Of  these  1,229  died  in  mines  and 
quarries,  565  in  railways,  and  769  in  factories.  The 
death  rate  for  factories  was  1  in  5,000  persons  employed, 
in  metal  mines  4.6  in  5,000,  in  coal  mines  6.8.  Accidents 
work  out  at  18  per  thousand  in  factories.  As  many 
are  killed  in  coal  mining  as  in  1851,  but  there  are 
four  times  as  many  coal  miners;  so  the  danger  is  re- 
duced to  one-fourth.  One  inspector  reports  that  "elimi- 
nating purely  accidental  injuries,  the  most  prolific  cause 
is  the  carelessness  of  the  worker;  next  in  order  comes 
the  remissness  of  the  machine-maker;  and  lastly,  failure 
on  the  part  of  occupiers  to  provide  guards."  It  is 
suggestive  to  compare  Mr.  Gordon's  figures  with  those 
of  the  War  Commission.  Killed  in  action  during  the 
whole  South  African  War,  5,774.  Killed  in  British 
industry  in  1901,  4,627. 
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Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P. 

By  One  Who  Knows  Him. 

A  very  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
as  a  "  master-worker "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie  to  the  September  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine."  "The 
Boy,"  whom  a  year  or  two  ago  Lord  Rosebery  quizzed 
— somewhat  unmercifully — when  his  guest  at  Dalmeny, 
has  always  been  supposed  to  have  a  very  old  head  on 
young  shoulders.      But: 

"  The  shoulders  are  growing  old  now,  and  certainly 
in  appearance  there  is  nothing  of  '  the  Boy '  left  in  the 
white,  nervous,  washed-out  face  of  the  member  for 
Oldham.  He  walks  with  a  stoop,  the  head  thrust  for- 
ward. His  mouth  expresses  bitterness,  the  light  eyes 
strained  watchfulness.  It  is  a  tired  face:  white, 
worn,  harassed.  He  talks  as  a  man  of  fifty  talks— a 
little  cruelly,  slowly,  measuring  his  words,  the  hand 
for  ever  tilting  the  hat  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
brushing  itself  roughly  across  the  tired  eyes.  Essen- 
tially a  tired  face,  the  expression  one  of  intellectual 
energy  which  has  to  be  wound  up  by  a  rebellious  con- 
sciousness. There  is,  indeed,  little  of  youth  left  to 
the  member  for  Oldham,  if  we  except  a  waning  vanity 
— common  enough  among  grey  heads.  There  is  in 
his  talk  nothing  of  that  rush  and  carelessness  and 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm  which  we  expect  in  youth, 
and  for  which  in  these  grim  days  we  are  becoming 
even  grateful.  Thoreau,  I  think,  might  have  cited 
Mr.  Churchill  as  a  witness  against  empire,  civilisation, 
and  business." 

And  yet,  Mr.  Begbie  reminds  us  that  it  is  only  ten 
years  since  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  left  Harrow  for 
Sandhurst: 

"  He  is  twenty-nine— separated  from  his  boyhood  by 
five  campaigns,  a  Parliamentary  election,  and  a  budget 
of  speeches.  He  is  not  a  good  illustration  of  Mr. 
John  Burns'  '  gilded  popinjays.'  Five  years  of  fighting 
in  Cuba,  in  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Sudan,  and  on  the 
veldt;  and  three  years  in  Parliament  as  the  fighting  re- 
presentative of  a  great  working-class  constituency  in 
Lancashire." 

His  Future. 

It  is,  however,  of  Mr.  Churchill's  future,  more  than 
of  his  short  and  crowded  past,  that  Mr.  Begbie  writes— 
always  with  an  unexpressed  doubt,  clearly  present  in 
his  mind,  as  to  whether  it  may  not  all  come  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  "  overworked." 

Whatever  happens,  he  prophesies — and  quotes  Mr. 
Churchill  in  support — the  son  of  Lord  Randolph  will 
never  call  himself  a  Radical,  never  lead  the  Liberal 
Party,  as  a  Radical  journalist  once  predicted: 

"  Few  people  realise  the  intensity  of  his  devotion 
to  Toryism — the  Radical  journalist  aforementioned  least 
of  all.  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  member  for  Oldham.  He  is  a  Tory 
by  birth  and  inheritance.  Toryism  possesses  him. 
He  will  fight  to  the  last  for  this  Toryism,  even  if  the 
whole  party  follows  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  result 
of  the  inquest  of  the  nation  is  a  triumphant  return 
to  Protection." 

He  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  his  father;  and  his  con- 
victions "  are  based  in  no  small  measure  upon  a  pro- 
found and  extraordinarily  thorougn  study  of  his  father's 
speeches."  "  To  understand  Mr.  Churchill's  Toryism, 
one  must  have  a  student's  knowledge  of  the  speeches 
and  career  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill." 

His  Attitude  to  the  General  Election. 
Talking  to   Mr.    Begbie   on    the   Terrace   one   recent 
day,  Mr.  Churchill  confessed  that  this  time  "it  almost 


looks  as  if  there  will  be  no  room  for  anybody  on  one 
side  or  the  other  who  is  not  prepared  to  swallow  either 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  he  is,  or  Sir  Henry  Campbeil-Ban- 
nerman  as  he  is — or,  rather,  as  he  isn't.  This  is 
wrong.  There  ought  to  be  room  for  the  play  of  in- 
dividual opinion;  and  the  domination  of  political  prin- 
ciples by  personalities  is  bad — very  bad." 

"A  Tory  Democrat — and  Free-trader,"  whatever  the 
unionist  Government  decide,  is  Mr.  Churchill's  em- 
phatic pronouncement  as  to  his  policy: 

**  '  You  don't  think/  he  said  to  Mr.  Begbie,  '  that  the 
men  in  the  Party  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  Free- 
trade  is  one  of  tne  cardinal  principles  of  Toryism  are 
going  to  surrender  and  sit  quietly  with  folded  hands 
because  a  Liberal  Unionist  wants  to  return  to  Protec- 
tion? We  shall  fight  for  the  faith,  and  we  shall  win, 
clean  through." 

A  sweeping  victory  for  Free-trade  and  the  worst 
collapse  of  the  Tory  Party  since  1832 — this  is  the  pros- 
pect which  the  young  Tory  Democrat  anticipates,  and 
one  whicli  he  cannot  view  without  some  misgiving. 

What  He  Has  Done  in  Politics— 
In  merely  worrying  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  na- 
tional expenditure  out  of  a  reluctant  Government,  Mr. 
Churchill  has  done  much;  he  has  done  still  more  in  get- 
ting people  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  question: 
while,  if  the  results  of  the  committee  are  really  greater 
economy  and  better  administration  of  the  public  money, 
he  will  have  done  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  a  states- 
man of  much  more  than  twenty-nine. 

—and  What  He  Means  to  Do. 
"  No  young  man,  if  we  except  the  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Parnell,  ever  entered  upon  a  political 
career  with  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  his  route 
than  the  member  for  Oldham."  A  non-jingo,  intelli- 
gent Tory  democracy— that  is,  has  ever  been,  and  ever 
will  be  his  ideal.  He  is  no  "  headstrong  youth,  fighting 
for  notoriety  and  sensation,  but  a  far-seeing  politician, 
a  most  earnest  student  of  affairs,  and  the  champion  of 
a  principle  which  he  believes  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  the  King's  do- 
minions " — an  encomium  which  is  qualified  by  the  frank 
admission  that  "  Mr.  Churchill  mapped  out  his  future 
with  as  much  concern  for  the  future  of  Mr.  Churchill 
as  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire." 

What  He  Is  and  May  Become. 

Lord  Rosebery's  words,  "  Pray  do  not  let  us  conic  to 
any  conclusion  " — on  any  the  most  widely  differing  sub- 
jects— "  until  we  have  asked  the  Boy,"  may  come  to  be 
said  in  another  tone.  Mr.  Churchill  is  already  "  in 
the  first  rank  of  political  speakers,  and  not  very  far  be- 
hind the  first  rank  of  contemporary  men  of  letters." 
He  has  made,  it  is  true,  some  powerful  political  en- 
emies, but  he  is  already  better  understood  than  he 
was: 

"  The  House  realises  that  here  is  a  brilliant  young 
man  who  '  thanks  whatever  gods  may  be  '  for  his  'un- 
conquerable soul,'  and,  having  a  definite  object  in  view, 
is  undeterred  by  minor  considerations  in  its  attain- 
ment." 


In  the  *'  Strand  Magazine,"  Emory  James  tells  how  a 
famous  German  sculptor  spends  his  seaside  holidays  in 
making  beautiful  models  in  the  sand,  giving  his  first 
exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  a  drowned 
sailor.  Professor  Bormel  continues  to  amuse  himself 
in  tnis  way.  His  only  tools  are  a  piece  of  wood  and 
his  own  brains.  The  results,  as  shown  by  the  photo- 
graphs, are  wonderful,  and  should  stimulate  holiday - 
t-eekers  to  like  efforts 
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An  American  Diplomat's  Reminiscences. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  D.  White. 

In  the  "  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  "  for  September 
the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  United  States 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  contributes  some  "  Chapters 
from  My  Diplomatic  Life."  The  reminiscences  con- 
cern many  well-known  characters  of  several  nationali- 
ties. Professor  Hermann  Grimm's  transcendentalism 
did  not  prevent  his  minute  attention  to  prosaic  realities: 

"Anyone  inviting  him  to  dine  was  likely  to  receive 
an  answer,  asking  how  the  dining-room  was  lighted, 
whether  by  gas,  oil,  or  wax;  also  how  the  lights  were 
placed,  whether  high  or  low;  and  what  the  principal 
dishes  were  to  be:  and  on  the  answer  depended  his 
acceptance  or  declination." 

Another  anee'dote  concerns  Hoffmann: 

"  He  had  arrived  in  Glasgow  late  on  Saturday  night, 
and  on  Sunday  morning  went  to  call  on  Professor  Sir 
William  Thomson,  now  Lord  Kelvin.  The  door-bell 
was  answered  by  a  woman  servant,  of  whom  Hoffmann 
asked  if  Sir  William  was  at  home.  To  this  the  ser- 
vant answered,  '  Sir,  he  most  certainly  is  not.'  Hoff- 
mann then  asked,  'Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  find 
him?'  She  answered,  '  Sir,  you  will  find  him  at  church, 
where  you  ought  to  be/" 

Concerning  French  statesmen,  Mr.  White  has  much 
to  say.  President  Grevy  only  complained  reproach- 
fully to  him  that  "Vous  nous  inondez  de  vos  produits," 
and  altogether  failed  greatly  to  impress  the  American 
diplomatist.  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  then  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  found  far  more  interesting: 

"  He  said  that  Bismarck  was  very  kind  personally  to 
Thiers  during  the  terrible  negotiations— that  if  Bismarck 
could  have  had  his  way  he  would  have  asked  a  larger 
indemnity,  say  seven  milliards,  and  would  have  left  Al- 
sace-Lorraine to  France;  that  France  would  gladly  have 
paid  a  much  larger  sum  than  five  milliards  if  she  could 
have  retained  Alsace-Lorraine;  that  Bismarck  would 
have  made  concessions,  but  that  '  Molkt '  would  not. 
He  added  that  Bismarck  told  •  Molkt '  that  he  ( the 
latter),  by  insisting  on  territory,  had  made  peace  too 
difficult." 

He  was  most  of  all  pleased  with  M.  Ribot: 

"  Like  every  French  statesman,  author,  professor,  or 
artist  whom  I  met,  he  won  my  respect.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  a  country  possessing  such  men  is  so 
widely  known  to  the  world,  not  by  them,  but  by  nove- 
lists and  dramatists  largely  retailing  filth,  journalists 
largely  given  to  the  invention  of  sensational  lies,  poli- 
ticians largely  obeying  either  atheistic  demagogues  or 
clerical  intriguers,  and  all  together  acting  like  a  swarm 
of  obscene,  tricky,  mangy  monkeys,  chattering,  squeal- 
ing, and  tweaking  one  another's  tails  in  a  cage.  Some 
of  these  monkeys  I  saw  performing  their  antics  in  the 
National  Assembly,  then  sitting  at  Versailles,  and  it 
saddened  me  to  see  the  nobler  element  in  that  assem- 
blage neutralised,  by  such  feather-brained  creatures." 

M.  de  Lesseps  Mr.  White  believes  to  be  "  still  a  great 
and  true  man,  despite  the  cloud  of  fraud  which  the 
misdeeds  of  others  drew  over  the  latter  days." 

Of  both  William  I.  and  Frederick  III.  of  Germany 
Mr.  White  cannot  speak  too  kindly.  '*  The  latter  was 
especially  winning."  Indeed,  of  his  stay  in  Germany 
and  of  his  manner  of  leaving  it,  Mr.  White's  memories 
seem  uniformly  agreeable. 


In  the  "  Young  Woman "  Miss  Brook-Alder  gives 
a  conversational  account  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
A.R.A.,  his  work  and  his  art  school  at  Newlyn.  He 
finds  the  Cornishmen  splendid  models. 


Will  Crooks:  Character  and  Career. 

The  "  Young  Man  "  for  September  gives  a  racy  sketch 
of  the  Labour  member  for  Woolwich.  It  begins  by 
describing  Mr.  Crooks'  home  in  Poplar.  It  tells  how. 
when  a  street  fight  gets  serious,  or  a  drain  goes  wrong, 
or  a  roof  let.s  in  rain,  or  a  boy  wants  boots  to  get  t<> 
work,  or  a  poor  fellow  is  "  stony-broke  "  for  want  oi 
a  job,  or  the  neighbourhood  is  in  trouble  of  any  sort, 
the  cry  is  always  "  Go  to  Mr.  Crooks."  He  ^eerns,  in 
short,  to  be  a  general  Poplar  providence  personified. 
Here  is  an  illuminating  incident: 

"  Mr.  Crooks  tells  the  story  of  another  caller,  who 
knocked  him  up  one  night.  It  was  a  Dock  labourer. 
'  Oh,  Bill,  I'm  that  bad  wiv  the  spasms,  I  can  'ardly 
work/  he  groaned  to  Mr.  Crooks.  '  Then  why  don't 
you  go  and  see  the  doctor?'  '  Oh,  I've  bin  to  'im,  and 
'e  ain't  done  me  no  good.  I  thought  if  you'd  come 
wiv  me,  'e'd  be  sure  to  give  me  the  right  stuff!'  " 

A  Believer  in  Women  and  Children. 

After  recalling  his  early  days  in  the  workhouse,  Mr. 
Crooks  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  way  the 
Poor  Law  system  breaks  up  the  families  com- 
mitted to  its  care.  His  ideal  is  that  "  by  no  working 
of  the  system  shall  the  family  be  broken  up."  Then 
follows  a  remark  which  shows  how  genuine  a  Wo- 
man's Rights  man  is  Mr.  Crooks,  and  how  shrewd 
his  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  ease: 

"  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
ought  to  be  a  woman,  then  the  reforms  would  come 
more  quickly." 

It  is  a  remark  which  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  son  of  his  mother  and  from  the  husband  of  his  wife. 

Remembering  his  own  boyish  experiences,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Poplar  Guardians  "  is  a  great  hand  with 
the  youngsters  " : 

"  *  Whenever  I  feel  worn  out  and  out  of  sorts," 
he  told  me,  '  I  look  in  at  the  workhouse  schools,  and 
have  half  an  hour  with  the  youngsters.  It  is  a  certain 
cure.'  " 

Precocious  Agitator  and  Husband. 

His  career  as  Trade  Unionist  began  when  he  was  four- 
teen years  old;  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  lost  him 
many  a  berth.  Eventually  he  settled  down  as  a  cooper. 
Readers  who  are  ignorant  of  working-class  necessities, 
and  apply  only  their  own  middle-class  standards,  will 
not  be  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Crooks  married  when 
he  was  only  a  youth  of  nineteen.      But, — 

"  •  Are  you  surprised/  he  asks,  '  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  marry  young,  when  it  means  the  comfort  of 
a  room  for  two,  instead  of  two  rooms  for  six  or  seven?'  " 

Mrs.  Crooks  "  still  does  the  marketing,  and  person- 
ally attends  to  the  front  door  step." 

Out-of-Work   and  Wage-Raiser. 

Mr.  Crooks  has  known  what  it  is  to  walk  all  over 
London  seeking  work,  and  seeking  it  in  vain.  He  has 
also  tramped  to  Liverpool  on  the  same  heart-sickening 
errand;  and  in  one  time  of  bitter  distress  he  lost  one 
of  his  children.  The  great  Dock  strike  brought  him  out 
to  public  notice.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the 
London  County  Council,  where  he  has  since  had  the 
adjustment  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  a  great  share  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Blackwall  and  Rotherhithe  tun- 
nels: 

"  So  this  man,  who  only  a  few  years  earlier  had 
tramped  the  streets  of  London,  an  almost  hopeless 
out-of-work,  apportioned  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Coun- 
cil many  thousands  of  pounds  to  his  fellow-workmen  in 
his  wages  schedule,  under  which  the  workers  received 
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£27,500  more  during  their  employment  than  they  would 
2iave  done  at  the  customary  rates  of  pay." 

His  Views  of  Coronation  Robes. 
Here  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  incident: 
"  He  was  Mayor  of  Poplar  last  year.  As  Mayor,  he 
witnessed  the  Coronation  ceremony  last  August  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  by  special  permission  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  without  Court  costume.  Somebody 
asked  him  afterwards  what  was  his  impression  of  the 
historic  event.  '  What  struck  me  most/  he  replied, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '  was  the  get-up  of  the 
Peers.  It  was  interesting  to  think  that  one  of  those 
men  spent  as  much  on  his  robes  and  coronet  to  make 
himself  look  ugly,  as  would  have  given  Poplar  free 
breakfasts  for  a  week.'  " 

His  Religious  Activity. 

Mr.  Crooks  would  evidently  in  Holland  be  a  mem- 
ber of  "  The  Christian  Labour  Party,"  for,  says  his 
interviewer: 

"  It  must  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Crooks  has  been  a 
teetotaller  all  his  life;  and  he  is  a  Congregationalist, 
with  a  most  broad  and  tolerant  creed,  even  for  a  Con- 
gregationalist. He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  late 
Father  Dolling,  who  frequently  worked  with  him,  and 
whose  church  is  in  the  same  street;  and  he  is  equally 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  minister  of  a  Wesleyan 
snission  or  a  Baptist  pastor — always  provided  that  the 
work  done  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  their 
well-being.  Every  Sunday  morning  he  holds  an  open- 
air  Conference  at  the  Dock  gates;  it  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  East  End  meeting  life;  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinions  meet,  and  thresh  out  the  questions  of  the  day; 
and  before  now  tnere  has  been  the  refreshing  spectacle 
of  a  Dock  labourer  engaged  in  friendly  open-air  argu- 
ment with  a  Dock  director!  Mr.  Crooks  goes  home 
from  this  conference  to  dinner,  and  then  is  off  again 
in  the  afternoon  to  his  P.S.A.  at  the  Poplar  Town  Hall, 
to  which  he  has  already  invited  the  men  in  his  morning 
audience." 

♦ 

J.  McNeill  Whistler. 

The  "  Idler  "  contains  an  article  on  the  dead  painter, 
by  Elbert  Hubbard,  the  American  philosopher.  Al- 
though written  before  Mr.  Whistler's  death,  it  is  still 
acceptable: 

"  There  are  two  Whistlers.  One  tender  as  a  woman, 
sensitive  as  a  child— thirsting  for  love,  friendship  and 
appreciation — a  dreamer  of  dreams,  seeing  visions  and 
mounting  to  the  heavens  on  the  wings  of  his  soaring 
fancy.  This  is  the  real  Whistler.  And  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  small  Mutual  Admiration  Society  that  has 
appreciated,  applauded  and  loved  this  Whistler;  to 
them  he  has  always  been  '  Jimmy.' 

"  The  other  Whistler  is  the  jaunty  little  man  in 
the  funny,  straight-brimmed  high  hat — cousin  to  the 
hat  John  D.  Long  wore  for  twenty  years.  This  man 
in  the  long  black  coat,  carrying  a  bamboo  wand,  who 
adjusts  his  monocle  and  throws  off  an  epigram,  who  con- 
founds the  critics,  befogs  the  lawyers,  affronts  million- 
aires from  Colorado,  and  plays  pitch  and  toss  with 
words,  is  the  Whistler  known  to  newspaperdom.  And 
Grub  Street  calls  him  'Jimmy,'  too;  but  the  voice  of 
Grub  Street  is  guttural,  and  in  it  is  no  tender  cadence 
— it  is  tone  that  tells,  not  the  mere  word:  I  have  been 
addressed  by  an  endearing  phrase  when  the  words 
stabbed.  Grub  Street  sees  only  the  one  man,  and  goes 
straightway  after  him  with  a  snickersneer.  Whistler 
is  a  fool.       The  fools  were  the  wisest  men  at  Court. 


Shakespeare,  who  dearly  loved  a  fool,  belonged  to  the 
breed  himself,  placed  his  wisest  sayings  into  the  mouths 
of  men  who  wore  the  motley.  \v  hen  he  adorned  a  man 
with  cap  and  bells,  it  was  as  though  he  had  given 
bonds  for  both  that  man's  humanity  and  intelligence. 
Neither  Shakespeare  nor  any  other  writer  of  good 
books  ever  dared  depart  so  violently  from  truth  as  to 
picture  a  fool  whose  heart  was  filled  with  pretence  and 
perfidy.      The  fool  is  not  malicious." 


Mr.  John  Burns  on  London's  Future. 

The  current  number  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Commerce  " 
contains  an  "  interview  "  with  Mr.  John  Burns.  Mr. 
Burns  is  asked  what  London  will  be  like  twenty-five 
years  hence,  and  he  replies:  "It  will  be  worth  a  lease 
of  life  to  see  London  emerge  in  its  new  glory  twenty- 
five  years  hence.  But  the  evolution— as  evolution 
should  ever  be— will  be  in  slow,  if  delicate,  detail.  We 
shall  haply  be  witness  to  most  of  it.  It  is  going 
on  to-day.  It  is  all  about  us.  No  need,  I  say, 
to  mortgage  our  future  to  be  in  at  the  finish.  There's 
the  greatness  of  it — the  expansion  that  I  love — the  pro- 
gress towards  the  green  fields  and  the  crisp  air.  The 
East  End  will  disappear  as  a  home  of  miserable  indus- 
try. It  will  become  the  true  seat  of  industry,  but  the 
pallid  dwellers  of  to-day  will  have  gone  to  the  light. 
The  Isle  of  Dogs  will  have  passed,  in  a  sense,  on  to 
the  high  ground  of  Kent.  The  Blackwall  Tunnel— 
which,  I  thank  God,  I  did  something  to  promote— will 
help  this  grand  Armageddon  over  foul  air  and  the  Cali- 
bans of  rack-rented  rookeries.  Seven  Dials  will  have 
become  a  mere  name  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  of  his- 
tory. It  will  crop  up  in  the  wicked  chapters  of  the 
reproving  novelist.  Soho  will  have  become  an  ana- 
chronism in  an  up-to-date  drama.  It  will  be  as  re- 
mote from  the  living  present  of  twenty-five  years 
hence  as  we  are  to-day  from  the  ugly,  squalid  realism 
of  the  Tyburn  road  and  the  flaunts  of  Edgware  Bess. 
We  shall  live  in  cleaner  air— ourselves  clean.  The 
power  to  breathe  will  be  one  of  the  supreme  physical 
characteristics  of  London's  emancipation.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  fire  extinction,  adaptable  to  cleansing  the  streets 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  will  be  adopted,  and  thus  save 
the  Chief  of  the  Brigade  from  many  of  the  worries 
that  the  appliance-monger  knows  so  well  how  to  in- 
flict. Electrification  will  be  our  goal.  The  -growler' 
will  have  disappeared;  the  street-omnibus  of  to-day 
will  be  a  comic  oddment  of  the  past.  Its  place  will  be 
taken  by  the  electric  cab  and  the  electric  road-car. 
We  snail  be  electrically  trammed  up  to  the  sally-ports 
of  Windsor  Castle.  We  shall  nave  1,500  miles  of  elec- 
tric roaaways  in  London.  Epping  Forest  will  be  as 
near,  in  point  01  time,  to  the  Hyde  Parkist  as  Rotten 
Row  is  to-day  to  the  denizens  of  Whitechapel.  The 
hansom  cab?  0;   it  will  survive,   as  a   sort  of  pet 

stage-dore  cabriolet,  to  carry  the  last  of  the  vanishing 
Verisophts  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawks  who  will  hobble 
to  the  memory  of  an  improved  aristocracy.  The 
'  Tube '  will  become  a  storm-overflow  conduit,  a  sew- 
age wash-out,  aided  by  the  Thames,  which  also  will 
participate  in  the  general  improvement  now  going  on. 
Everyone  will  ride  in  the  open  air.  The  rationale  of 
open-air  enjoyment  is  being  learned.  We  shall  hive 
established  a  magnificent  service  of  river  steamboats. 
Cannon  Street  and  Charing  Cross  railway  bridges,  with 
their  red  oxide  abominations,  will  give  way  to  100  ft. 
wide  viaducts,  with  the  front  of  the  stations  on  the 
other  side.  We  shall,  in  twenty-five  years,  have  in 
London  one  hundred  and  fifty  parks  and  open  ip 
as  against  one  hundred  to-day  and  fifty  fourteen  jreara 
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ago.  And  education  will  be  less  mental  and  more  moral 
and  physical.  Finally,  we  shall  have  dealt  the  liquor 
trade  of  London  a  smashing  blow  by  means  of  new 
entertainments  and  counter-attractions.  We  shall 
have  a  House  of  Commons  filled  with  men  of  youth, 
energy,  purpose.  No  'palsied  mashers '  to  direct  us, 
and  no  electioneering  adventurers  to  try  their  cranks 
upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  But  I  am  solely  for  a 
great,  clean,  honest,  beautiful  and  livable  London  every 
day  out  of  the  calendar's  round  of  three  hundred  and 

«ixty-five  of  'em." 

* 

The  New  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall. 

In  the  "  World's  Work  "  Mr.  Maurice  Low  writes  of 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Murphy,  who  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Richard  Croker  as  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York. 
Of  this  organisation  Mr.  Low  says: 

"  Tammany  Hall  is  the  most  powerful  piece  of  po- 
litical machinery  the  world  has  ever  known.  When 
the  Democrats  are  in  control  in  New  York  City  the 
power  of  Tammany  is  almost  unlimited,  and  even  in 
those  years  when  the  Republicans  are  on  top,  the  in- 
fluence of  Tammany  is  great  enough  to  make  itself 
felt;  and  the  power  of  Tammany  centres  in  one  man, 
the  so-called  leader,  who,  elected  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellows,  is  practically  absolute  master.  There  is  no 
man  in  any  English-speaking  country  who  exercises  such 
absolute  domination  over  his  followers  as  the  leader 
of  Tammany.  There  is  nothing  resembling  this  po- 
litical organisation  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  no- 
thing has  ever  approached  it,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Italian  Camorra,  and  Tammany,  like  its 
Italian  imitator,  is  organised  for  plunder,  and  lives 
on  the  results  of  its  predatory  excursions. 

"  The  importance  of  Tammany  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated in  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
of  New  York,  exclusive  of  the  City  of  New  York,  i» 
Republican,  but  the  vote  of  the  city  is  so  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  that  it  is  frequently  able  to  over- 
turn the  Republican  majority  in  the  State,  and  make 
the  net  majority  Democratic. 

The  New  Boss  and  His  Career. 

"  The  present  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  is  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Murphy,  who  came  into  power  when  Boss 
Croker  abdicated  to  become  an  '  English  gentleman.' 
He  is  forty-five  years  old,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  who  died  a  year  ago  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  boasting  that  he  had  never  been 
idle  a  day  in  his  long  life.  Charles  Francis  is  the  sec- 
ond son  of  a  family  of  eight.  Dennis  Murphy,  the 
father,  was  a  poor  and  illiterate  man,  but  he  realised 
the  value  of  an  education,  and  he  sent  his  children  to 
the  public  schools,  where  they  acquired  the  rudiments. 
As  soon  as  the  boys  were  old  enough  they  were  put 
to  work.  Charles  began  life  in  a  ship-yard.  He  was 
a  strapping  youngster,  with  an  ambition  to  become  a 
first-class  ship-caulker.  The  work  was  hard,  but 
young  Murphy  thrived  upon  it,  his  muscles  hardened 
into  steel,  Jiis  chest  expanded,  and  he  became  quick 
on  his  feet.  He  worked  with  rough  boys,  and  the 
new  apprentice  had  to  fight  his  way  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  craft.  He  not  only  knew  how  to  use  his  fists, 
but  he  had  no  fear.  In  two  years  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged Boss  of  the  boys  in  the  shipyard;  he  had  liter- 
ally fought  his  way  into  leadership. 

"  He  early  displayed  a  marked  ability  for  organising 
and  leading  his  associates,  the  same  qualities  that  for 
many  years  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  New  York 
City  politics,  and  have  now  made  him  the  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall.      When  he  was  only  seventeen  years 


old  he  organised  the  Sylvan  Social  Club,  the  members 
of  which  were  boys  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old, 
and  was  elected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  president. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old  he  was  given 
a  place  as  a  driver  on  a  tramcar.  Those  were  the  days 
before  the  invention  of  devices  to  register  the  fares. 
It  has  been  said  that  conductors  took  whatever  they 
wanted  of  the  receipts,  handed  over  half  to  the  driver, 
and  gave  what  was  left  to  the  company." 

The  Growth  of  His  Prosperity. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  in  two  years  Murphy 
had  accumulated  £100.  With  this  he  opened  a  saloon 
in  a  very  humble  way,  serving  a  glass  of  fresh  beer 
and  a  large  bowl  of  soup  for  five  cents.  So  successful 
was  this  saloon  that  in  three  years'  time  Murphy  opened 
a  gorgeous  palace  of  a  saloon,  and  began  to  make  money 
fast.  Now  he  is  known  to  own  four  large  saloons,  and. 
is  a  very  wealthy  man: 

"Although  the  owner  of  saloons,  and  constantly  mix- 
ing with  men  who  drank  deep  and  hard,  he  seldom 
touched  liquor,  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  intoxicated. 
He  did  not  smoke,  and  he  was  never  Known  to  swear 
or  to  lose  his  temper.  Most  men  of  his  class  are 
either  gamblers  or  devoted  to  the  race-track.  Murphy 
is  neither.  He  never  gambles,  unless  speculation  in 
stocks  can  be  called  gambling;  but  unlike  most  specu- 
lators he  makes  money  out  of  his  ventures  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  A  silent,  reserved,  calculating  man,  and 
yet  neither  cold  nor  heartless.  In  his  rise  from  pov- 
erty to  affluence  he  carried  his  family  with  him,  al- 
though none  of  them  has  shown  even  a  trace  of  his 
ability.  One  brother  he  put  on  the  police  force,  an- 
other he  made  an  alderman,  and  still  another  was 
elected  a  councilman." 

Mr.  Murphy  showed  no  desire  for  political  office, 
but  once  accepted  the  position  of  dock  commissioner 
under  a  Democratic  mayor: 

"  At  that  time  he  was  said  to  be  worth  about 
£80,000,  the  bulk  of  his  money  being  safely  invested, 
yielding  him  a  good  income.  He  remained  in  office 
as  dock  commissioner  for  four  years,  and  when  he  re- 
tired, owing  to  a  change  of  administration,  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  accumulated  a  fortune  of  not  less  than 
£200,000.  He  has  been  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  for  a 
year.  It  would  be  surprising  if  his  fortune  were  not 
considerably  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  when 
he  was  elected  to  leadership." 


Gossip  about  the  King. 

Much  is  loyally  recorded  in  the  September  magazine* 
about  King  Edward  VII.  The  "  Quiver  "  tells  of  "The 
King's  Churches,"  his  favourite  being  his  church  at 
Sandringham.  There,  we  learn,  "  the  Royal  party 
makes  a  point  of  walking  to  church  whenever  possible." 
This  was  the  custom  of  a  wealthy  and  devout  Hindu, 
who  felt  that  reverence  required  him  to  walk  to  the 
house  of  worship;  but,  worship  being  over,  he  drove 
back.  Another  motive  rules  at  Sandringham,  for 
Sunday  being  there  a  day  of  rest,  "  no  unnecessary 
labour  of  any  kind  is  imposed."  It  is  a  Royal  require- 
ment that  attendance  at  church  must  be  rigorously 
punctual. 

"  With  Love  from  Alix  and  Bertie." 

Marie  Belloc,  writing  on  "beautiful  miniatures"  in  the 
"  Woman  at  Home,"  gives  a  picture  of  the  miniature 
of  Queen  Victoria's  two  pet  dogs,  Marco  and  Turi,  to 
which  a  pathetic  interest  attaches.  For  "  the  little 
group  was  painted  by  Mrs.  Massey  to  the  then  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales'  order,  so  that  it  might  form 
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their  1900  Christmas  present  to  their  venerated  mother. 
Below  it  runs  the  inscription,  '  To  dearest  Mamma, 
with  love  from  Alix  and  Bertie.  Christmas,  1900.' 
Turi,  the  little  terrier,  whose  wistful  face  peers  out 
from  the  painting,  actually  lay  on  the  late  Sovereign's 
bed  when  she  died." 

Slamming   the   Door  in   the   King's  Face! 

Many  are  the  stories  in  olden  times  about  monarchs 
isolated  from  their  hunting  parties;  but  here,  in  "  Cas- 
sell's  Magazine,"  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Wallis  Myers 
on  "the  King's  country  visits,"  is  a  modern  variant: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  King  became  separated  from  the 
other  members  of  the  party.  About  lunch  time  he 
found  himself  alone,  near  Berkhampstead,  feeling  very 
hungry,  and  without  the  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
any  food.  Recollecting,  however,  that  the  seat  of  an 
intimate  friend  was  somewhere  within  easy  reach,  he 
sought  for  the  house,  and,  finding  it,  rang  the  front- 
door bell.  A  footman  appeared.  '  Will  you  kindly 
tell  your  master  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  outside, 
and  would  like  some  lunch?'  he  said.  '  Walker!'  an- 
swered the  man,  and  banged  the  door  in  his  face." 


The  Creator  of  New  Ireland. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  •  is  Work. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing article  by  Katharine  Tynan  on  "  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett and  His  Work."  Sir  Horace,  "  the  most  unselfish 
man  we  have  ever  known,"  as  his  friends  characterise 
him.  is  practically  the  creator  of  New  Ireland,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  and  most  effective 
figure  which  the  Irish  Revival  has  produced.  What 
sort  of  a  man  he  is,  is  told  by  Miss  Tynan: 

"  The  thing  that  made  so  huge  an  enterprise  possible 
to  him  was  as  much  a  matter  of  the  heart  as  of  the 
head;  it  was  his  untiring,  his  boundless  sympathy.  He 
loves  the  country  and  he  loves  the  people;  that  fact  is 
at  the  root  of  it.  It  explains  how  intolerance,  im- 
patience with  the  things  and  the  people  who  are  the 
stones  in  the  path  of  his  great  work,  are  impossible  to 
him.  He  is  a  good  fighter;  and  yet  so  gentle  are  his 
methods  that  they  are  easily  mistaken.  In  the  matter 
of  that  Galway  election  which  now  is  ancient  history, 
the  crowds  were  unused  to  the  chivalry  of  a  man  who 
refused  to  take  an  advantage  of  the  enemy,  as  when 
Sir  Horace  declared  that  he  would  not  take  the  seat 
if  '  Colonel '  Lynch's  election  were  declared  void.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  is,  of  course,  a  Protestant;  but  he  has 
probably  done  more  to  close  the  sectarian  gulf  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland  than  any 
other  man.  His  humour  plays  about  this  grave  sub- 
ject, as  when  he  said,  at  a  meeting  in  Belfast,  where 
he  tried  to  coax  the  Orangemen  out  of  their  sectarian 
cave:  '  We  all  know  that  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
matters  of  religion  will  be  adequately  punished  here- 
after.     So  why  harbour  bad  feeling  now?' " 

And,  in  fact,  so  effective  has  been  his  unifying  in- 
fluence that  "  a  society  in  the  north,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians, 
nominated  a  priest  as  its  president,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  many  hundred  societies." 

An  Orator,  Not  Born  but  Made. 

Sir  Horace,  like  Mr.  Parnell,  is  an  orator,  not  born, 
but  made: 

"  In  each  case  the  man  became  an  orator  because  he 
had  something  of  vital  importance  to  say,  and  said  it 
directly   to    the   hearts   of   his   listeners   with   passion, 


because  he  felt  it,  with  self-forgetfulness,  with  ease, 
because  the  message  was  insistent,  and  would  be  de- 
livered. Sir  Horace's  speeches  read  easily  and  delight- 
fully when  he  is  in  a  light  vein;  they  carry  conviction 
even  to  a  hostile  audience  when  his  vein  is  a  serious 
one;  and  instances  of  sudden  conversions  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  those  who  listen  to  him. 

"  His  sympathy  for  the  people  places  him  on  the  level 
of  the  simplest  peasant.  In  a  Long  Vacation,  when 
other  men  are  on  the  moors  or  the  sea,  or  taking  the 
latest  fashionable  cure,  he  may  be  found  visiting  the 
congested  districts,  tramping  day  after  day  from  one 
wretched  collection  of  cabins  to  another,  stooping  to 
enter  at  their  low  doors  into  the  dense  reek  of  turf 
smoke,  sitting  there  among  the  hens  and  the  children, 
while  the  pig,  if  the  family  be  rich  enough  to  possess 
one,  wanders  in  and  out  of  his  own  sweet  will,  encour- 
aging, advising,  striving  to  give  hope  where  there  was 
only  apathy  and  despair." 

The  poverty  of  these  districts  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  only  10s.  6d.  a  year. 

Libraries  and  Banks. 

The  starting  of  village  libraries  is  one  of  Sir  Horace's 
schemes.  He  has  a  paper,  the  "  Irish  Homestead," 
whicn  carries  on  a  propaganda  for  making  the  Irish 
countryside  lighter  and  less  desolate.  The  Irish  Co- 
operative societies  now  number  60,000  members.  The 
Co-operative  banks  have  proved  a  great  success,  and, 
as  is  usual  with  such  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  loans  are  invariably  repaid.  The  banks  have 
killed  the  "gombeen  man;"  they  are  managed  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  this  brings  great  opportunities 
for  business  training  and  responsibility: 

"  They  are  very  proud  of  their  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  banks  and  kindred  societies.  The 
Resident  Magistrate  at  Belmuilet  had  a  car-driver  who 
was  a  director  of  the  Belmuilet  bank.  '  I'd  be  obliged 
to  you,  sir,'  the  car-driver  would  say  on  Mondays,  '  if 
you'd  hurry  up  the  business  of  the  court  to-day,  for 
there's  a  bank  meeting  to-night,  an'  a  power  of  impor- 
tant work  to  be  got  through.' 

"  Sometimes  the  banks  have  odd  applications  for 
loans.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  loans  are 
only  given  for  reproductive  purposes,  such  as  for  buy- 
ing a  pig,  or  seeds  or  manure  or  farm  implements. 
One  evening  a  young  man  came  before  the  committee 
of  a  bank  in  the  co.  Mayo,  and  requested  a  loan  of  £2. 
He  was  asked  for  what  purpose  he  required  it,  and  an- 
swered that  it  was  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  com- 
mittee demurred  at  first  that  they  had  no  money  to 
lend  for  this  purpose.  '  Well,'  said  the  applicant,  '  the 
case  is  this.  I'm  fond  of  Nora  Carty,  and  she  has  a 
nice  little  farm  as  well.  I'm  going  to  ask  her  to- 
morrow, and  if  she  says  no  to  me,  I'll  be  off  to  America. 
Now,  I'd  have  twice  as  good  a  chance  with  her  if  I 
had  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  to  my  back,  instead  of  these 
rags.'  The  committee  reconsidered  the  matter,  ad- 
vanced the  money,  and  the  boy  won  Nora  Carty  and 
her  farm." 


The  proarress  of  temperance  is  reviewed  in  "  Mac- 
millan's  "  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Macnaghten,  hon.  sec.  to  the 
Tasmanian  Public-house  Trust  Association.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  elimination  of  private  profit  from  the 
drink  traffic  will  cause  drunkenness  to  die  a  natural 
death.  He  urges  as  the  two  most  important  objects 
of  immediate  endeavour  the  abolition  of  the  tied-house 
system  and  a  time-limit  scheme  of  compensation.  He 
thinks  the  temperance  outlook  more  hopeful  now  than 
it  has  been  for  twenty  years. 
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Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth's  Conversion. 

How  She  Came  to  Join  the  Army. 

The  woman-worker  of  to-day  whom  Mr.  David 
Williamson  describes  in  the  September  "  Sunday  at 
Home "  is  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth.  As  she  says  she 
iias  rarely  spoken  so  much  about  herself  as  in  this  in- 
terview, her  story  will  be  read  with  the  more  interest. 
•She  was  the  daughter  of  a  doctor  living  quietly  in  South 
Wales,  but  was  being  educated  in  London.      She  says: 

"  I  was  at  school  in  Sydenham,  when  my  aunts,  who 
keep  the  school,  took  me  one  day  to  Steinway  Hall, 
where  Mrs.  Booth  was  speaking  every  afternoon.  It 
was  in  the  holidays  after  the  spring  term  had  ended, 
and  I  was  spending  a  fortnight  in  London  seeing  the 
sights.  I  had  gone,  I  remember,  one  evening  to  the 
Lyceum  'iheatre,  and  was  planning  to  go  to  other  places 
.of  amusement  with  my  sister.  At  that  time  I  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  Salvation  Army,  for  it  was  in 
tne  early  days  of  the  Army,  and  you  know  the  ignor- 
ance of  schoolgirls  about  public  matters.  Well,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  what  I  heard  Mrs.  Booth  say,  and 
I  was  even  more  impressed  by  the  bright,  happy  face 
.of  her  daughter  who  accompanied,  her.  It  was  a  new 
idea  to  me  that  religious  people,  especially  young  people, 
should  look  happy!" 

She  had  only  recently  been  confirmed,  but  when  the 
vow  came  to  renounce  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
..devil,"  she  sat  down  perplexed.  But  now  she  could 
-not  get  away,  from  what  Mrs.  Booth  said,  and  resolved 
to  hear  her  again: 

"  So,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  friends,  I  accom- 
panied them  to  Steinway  Hall  on  another  afternoon, 
and  this  time  she  spoke  to  Cnristian  workers,  taking 
for  granted  that  all  in  the  audience  were  Christians. 
Afterwards  Mrs.  Booth  asked  for  any  testimony  as  to 
any  new  decision  to  serve  God  more  entirely,  and  a  few 
people  rose  and  told  us  of  the  good  which  they  had 
received  at  the  meetings.  With  great  nervousness, 
for  some  of  my  friends  were  sitting  by  my  side,  I  rose 
and  said  that  I  ieh  that  I  had  never  understood  what 
conversion  meant,  but  that  I  had  determined  that  af- 
ternoon to  give  myself  to  God.  When  I  got  home  in 
the  evening  I  prayed  for  hours  that  God  would  direct 
me  into  full  salvation,  and  before  day  broke  there  came 
a  marvellous  sense  of  peace  and  a  new  faith,  filling  my 
heart  with  joy.  It  was  as  though  a  bright  light  had 
illumined  the  room  with  its  radiance." 

She  went  to  the  Army  hall  in  Whitechapel.  and 
heard  General  Booth  for  the  first  time;  but  though 
much  interested,  she  had  then  no  idea  of  joining  the 
Army. 

The  next  step  was  shown  her  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  "  Christian  "  from  Mrs.  Booth  asking  for  a  com- 
panion to  one  of  her  daughters  just  going  to  France. 
She  went  to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  the  way  seemed  clear 
but  for  the  want  of  her  father's  consent.  Miss  Booth 
went  down  to  Wales  and  saw  him,  and  his  final  acquies- 
cence appeared  to  them  a  signal  answer  to  prayer.  So 
•■"  I  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  for  two  years, 
during  which  period  I  became  engaged  to  marry  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth,  eldest  son  of  the  General.  Return- 
ing home  to  England,  I  was  married,  and  have  been 
„«ver  since  closely  connected  with  the  Salvation  Army." 
The  once  reluctant  father  now  most  cordially  appre- 
ciates her  work,  "  and  all  his  children  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,"  not  excepting  a  son  who  was  first 
.a  Church  of  England  clergyman. 


The  Late  W.  E.  Henley. 

As  a  re-incarnate  Pan— that  is  how  Mr.  Sidney  Low, 
in  "  Cornhill,"  declares  the  late  W.  E.  Henley  impressed 
him.      The  passage  is  worth  quoting: 

"  To  me  he  was  the  startling  image  of  Pan  come  on 
earth  and  clothed— the  great  god  Pan,  down  in  the 
reeds  by  the  river,  with  halting  foot  and  flaming,  shaggy 
hair,  and  arms  and  shoulders  huge  and  threatening,  like 
those  of  some  Faun  or  Satyr  of  the  ancient  woods,  and 
the  brow  and  eyes  of  the  Olympians.  Well-nigh  cap- 
tive to  his  chair,  with  the  crutch  never  far  from  his 
elbow,  dragging  himself  when  he  moved,  with  slow 
effort,  he  yet  seemed  instinct  with  the  life  of  the  ger- 
minating elemental  earth,  when  gods  and  men  were  vital 
with  the  force  that  throbbed  in  beast  and  flower  and 
wandering  breeze.  The  large  heart  and  the  large  frame, 
the  broad  tolerant  smile,  the  inexhaustible  interest 
in  nature  and  mankind,  the  brave,  unquenchable  cheer- 
fulness under  afflictions  and  adversities,  the  frank  ap- 
preciation and  apology  for  the  animal  side  of  things, 
all  helped  to  maintain  the  impression  of  a  kind  of 
Pagan  strength  and  simplicity.  .  .  .  Chained,  as  he 
was  for  the  most  of  his  days,  to  a  few  rooms,  he  rioted 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  sunshine,  the  wind,  and  the 
stars." 

Mr.  Low  remarks  on  the  surprising  contrast  between 
the  abounding  robustness  and  virility  of  the  man  and 
the  texture  of  his  literary  work.      Mr.  Low  says: 

"  Henley  was  the  painter  of  miniatures,  the  maker  of 
cameos.  There  are  some  rough,  and  even  brutal,  pas- 
sages in  his  poems;  but  his  art,  taken  as  a  whole,  was 
delicate,  precise,  and  finished.  When  he  set  to  work, 
the  violence  that  one  noticed  in  his  talk,  the  over-em- 
phasis of  his  intellectual  temper,  died  away;  in  his 
best  passages  he  has  the  subtle  restraint,  the  economy 
of  material,  and  the  careful  manipulation,  of  the  artist- 
workman.  He  will  live  through  his  lyric  passages  and 
his  vignettes  in  prose  and  verse.  No  man  of  our 
time  has  expressed  a  mood  of  the  emotions  with  more 
absolute  appropriateness  and  verbal  harmony,  and  that 
is  lyric  poetry  in  its  essence.  Some  of  his  songs  are 
gems  of  almost  faultless  expression." 


A  Hospital  and  Creche  for  Birds. 

"  A  Woman's  Novel  Profession "  is  the  title  which 
Miss  Lena  Shepstone  gives  in  the  "  Girl's  Realm  "  to 
the  work  of  Miss  Virginia  Pope: 

"  In  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  her  busy  city  she 
has  established  a  hospital  and  boarding-house  for  birds. 
At  the  time  of  writing  the  hospital  contains  over  600 
patients  and  the  boarding-house  some  4,000  feathered 
pets.  The  latter  are  sent  to  the  home  by  their  owners 
while  on  their  holiday?.  The  charge  made  is  from  one 
shilling  to  half-a-crown  per  week,  which  includes  board 
and  lodging  and  all  attendance.  The  most  interesting 
department  of  this  novel  and  fascinating  institution 
is  the  hospital.  It  comprises  several  wards:  largo, 
light  rooms  for  the  convalescents,  and  small,  darkened 
compartments  for  the  contagious  cases  and  the  patients 
requiring  rest  and  quietude.  Among  the  main  wards 
are  arranged  the  private  wards:  airy  cages,  with  lofty 
perches,  and  dark  boxes  with  hot-water  bottles,  mat- 
tresses, cotton  pillows  and  warm  flannel    coverings." 

The  medical  diagnosis  is  surprisingly  like  what  it 
observed  with  human  patients.  The  bird's  tongue  is 
examined;  its  digestion  and  appetite  are  watched.  Pills 
are  given  in  grapes  or  mixed  with  food.  In  surgical 
cases  "  the  birds  are  usually  operated  upon  without 
chloroform ";    only   in   very   serious    cases   is   it    used. 
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**  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,"  according  to  the  bird 
specialist,  "  a  broken  wing  or  leg  can  be  saved."  Miss 
Pope  has  taken  courses  in  homoeopathy  and  in  allo- 
pathy; she  has  doctored  and  cured  several  thousands 
of  birds.  She  has  sat  up  all  night  with  a  Mexican 
parrot  originally  worth  £50  which  was  dangerously 
ill.  Besides  keeping  a  birds'  boarding-house  and  school 
Miss  Pope  trains  backward  or  untidy  birds. 


The  Story  of  Robert  Emmet  Re-told. 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Emmet's  abortive 
.rebellion  and  his  execution  in  1803  leads  Mr.  Michael 
MacDonagh  to  tell  the  story  of  his  tragic  career  in 
"  Cornhill."  He  uses  the  "  private  and  confidential  " 
correspondence  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  then  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  has  just  been  made  access- 
ible in  the  British  Museum.  Emmet  was  born  of  an 
English  and  Cromwellian  family.  On  the  morning  of 
his  death  he  received  the  communion  from  Protestant 
clergymen.  He  was  a  dreamy  youth  with  patriotic 
passion  running  in  his  blood.  He  was  expelled  from 
college  for  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

His  Plot. 
In  April,  1803 — a  mere  boy  of  twenty-six— he  was 
left  £3,000  by  his  father,  and  with  this  sum  as  his 
"  sinews  of  war "  he  prepared  his  plot  to  seize  Dub- 
lin Castle  by  surprise,  and  proclaim  the  Revolution 
from  its  walls.  His  great  aim  was  to  get  the  arms  and 
ammunition  ready;  once  he  had  the  weapons  he  felt 
sure  of  his  following.  He  kept  his  plans  profoundly 
secret,  though  storing  his  arsenals  in  the  very  heart  of 
Dublin.  Only  a  very  few  persons  were  in  the  secret. 
On  July  16  an  explosion  occurred  at  one  of  his  depots, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  and  confiscation  of  the  mili- 
tary stores  there.  Still  the  authorities  had  no  idea  of 
what  was  brewing. 

His  Munitions  of  War. 
On  his  fellow-conspirators  from  the  country  arriving, 
they  were  mightily  disgusted  at  finding  their  self-ap- 
pointed leader  a  mere  strip  of  a  boy.  He  showed  them 
nis  store  of  arms,  piles  of  pikes,  an  immense  number  of 
ball  cartridges,  but  only  eighteen  blunderbusses  and 
four  muskets  and  one  sword,  wooden  cannon  loaded 
with  stones,  and  quart-bottles  filled  with  gunpowder  to 
-serve  as  hand-grenades!  With  this  equipment  he  was 
to  overpower  the  Dublin  garrison.  The  countrymen 
shook  their  heads  and  departed. 

The  Fiasco. 

The  hour  fixed  for  his  coup,  9  p.m.,  Saturday,  July 
23,  arrived: 

"  But  what  a  disappointing  consummation  of  his  hopes 
and  ambitions,  of  his  months  of  feverish  preparation 
for  the  great  revolution!  The  Dublin  men  refusing  to 
rise,  the  Kildare  farmers  gone  home  in  disgust!  But 
Emmet  was  uetermined  that,  whoever  might  be  want- 
ing, he,  at  least,  should  not  fail.  He  put  on  his  grand 
uniform  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Irish  Republic." 

He  sallied  forth,  his  two  generals — a  bricklayer  and 
a  cotton  spinner — with  him,  in  green  uniforms.  One 
hundred  men  followed  them,  which  soon  swelled  to  300. 
He  counted  his  men:  found  them  insufficient  to  seize 
the  Castle:  bade  them  follow  him  to  the  Wicklow 
mountains.  They  preferred  to  stay  for  the  plunder  and 
the  fun.  A  few  officials  were  killed.  Then  the  Castle 
woke  up,  the  soldiers  came  out,  and  the  rioters  dis- 
persed. 


The  Love  Episode. 

Emmet  had  escaped  when  his  men  refused  to  follow 
him.       But — 

"Here  the  glamour  of  a  sweet  and  romantic  love  epi- 
sode is  flung  around  the  story  of  this  madcap  insur- 
rection. It  was  as  a  lover,  not  as  a  rebel,  that  Robert 
Emmet  lingered  in  Dublin,  while  the  sleuth-hounds  of 
the  outraged  law  were  eagerly  searching  to  run  him 
down.  On  the  Monday  night  after  the  insurrection, 
the  boy  and  his  companions  fled  from  the  house  in 
Butterfield  Lane  to  the  Dublin  mountains." 

In  August  he  returned  to  the  outskirts  of  Dublin, 
and  contrived  to  meet  his  sweetheart,  Sarah  Curran,  "a 
sweet,  sly  girl"  of  21,  with  rippling  silky  hair,  and  dark, 
glowing  eyes.  Information  reached  the  authorities  of 
someone  in  hiding  at  his  cottage,  and  he  was  arrested. 
Intercepted  letters  revealed  Sarah  as  his  accomplice. 
She  was  arrested,  and  straightway  lost  her  reason,  but 
was  given  her  liberty.  Her  father  was  to  have  de- 
fended Emmet  as  counsel  in  court,  all  unaware  till  then 
of  the  girl's  connection  with  the  rebel.  He  indig- 
nantly but  inevitably  flung  up  his  brief. 

His  Trial. 
Tried  and  convicted,  Emmet  spoke  for  an  hour — in 
"  one  of  the  noblest  speeches  that  have  ever  been  de- 
livered under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold."      Mr.  Mac- 
Donagh proceeds: 

"  Emmet  looked  death  in  the  face  with  a  fortitude 
and  serenity  that  would  have  been  astounding  if  we 
did  not  know  that  he  was  only  twenty-five.  He  was 
young,  and  therefore  indifferent  to  death.  He  was 
young,  and  therefore  vain.  He  desired  to  play  to  the 
end  the  part  of  the  hero  of  romance;  to  leave  the  world 
grandly,  with  flying  colours.  He  had,  therefore,  in 
his  mind  a  magnificent  speech — a  speech  that  would 
thrill  the  country— the  preparation  of  which  had  filled 
with  delight  many  an  otherwise  dreary  hour  in  his 
prison  cell.  It  was  now  half -past  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
The  trial  had  begun  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  For  ten  hours  Emmet  had  stood  in  the  dock. 
There  was  no  interruption  for  refreshment;  no  interval 
for  rest.  The  proceedings  had  been  pushed  on  piti- 
lessly by  the  judges  to  their  grim  and  gruesome  finish. 
.  .  .  With  exalted  spirits  Emmet  delivered  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  policy  a  deathless  oration,  which  alone  would 
have  preserved  his  memory  green  in  Ireland  for  all 
time." 

His  End. 
The  judge  burst  into  tears  as  he  sentenced  the  elo- 
quent youth.  The  prisoner's  counsel  kissed  him  in  rap- 
ture. This  same  counsel,  who  posed  as  a  great  Nation- 
alist all  his  life,  was  found,  after  his  death,  to  have 
been,  throughout,  an  informer  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Government.  So,  with  this  Judas  kiss  on  his  lips,  Em- 
met passed  from  the  dock.  "  He  stayed  up  most  of 
tne  night  writing."  His  letters  are  models  of  lucidity, 
courage,  and  magnanimity.  In  the  morning  he  was 
met  by  the  news  of  his  mother's  death,  "  killed  by  the 
news  of  the  doom  of  her  son." 

Unflinching  and  unretracting,  he  was  hanged  in  the 
afternoon.  Sarah  Curran,  two  years  later,  having 
meantime  recovered  her  reason,  married  a  captain 
in  the  British  Army!  In  conclusion,  the  writer  ob- 
serves: 

"  In  Ireland  the  tragic  story  of  this  youth  of  stain- 
less life — martyr,  surely,  to  a  high  aspiration  and  noble 
purpose — will  endure  for  ever,  xie  is  the  dearest  saint 
in  the  calenuar  of  Irish  political  martyrology.  In  the 
numblest  cabins  of  the  land  may  be  seen — with  the 
pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick— rude 
portraits  of  Robert  Emmet." 
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The  Philosophy  of  Play. 

xne  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  September  contains 
an  extremely  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Woods  Hut- 
chinson on  "  Play  as  an  Education,"  which  only  con- 
siderations of  space  prevent  our  dealing  with  at  length. 
Mot  very  long  ago,  play,  and  amusements  generally, 
were  looked  at,  at  best,  as  idle  waste  of  time,  at  worst 
as  immoral  and  even  irreligious.  But  the  desire  to  play 
is  a  natural  instinct  common  to  the  young  of  all  the 
higher  animals;  and  modern  science  demands  the  study 
of  all  natural  instincts. 

Play  the  Forerunner  or  Development. 

Play  distinguishes  the  higher  from  the  lower  animals, 
and  it  signifies  possibility  of  education.  Fishes  do  not 
play  at  all;  the  lower  mammals  can  hardly  be  taught 
to  play,  and  birds  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  instinct. 
But  the  kitten  and  the  lamb  are  essentially  playing  ani- 
mals. The  human  young,  however,  are  the  true  play- 
ers, and  in  reality  it  is  play  that  develops  them  into 
manhood.  "  Children/'  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  "  are 
born  little  amorphous  bundles  of  possibilities,  and  are 
plajred  into  shape." 

The  Play-stages  of  Cnildren. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  divides  the  child's  life  into  six  play- 
stages,  corresponding  to  primitive  civilisation,  which  he 
calls  the  "  Root-and-Grub,  the  Hunting,  the  Pastoral, 
the  Agricultural  and  the  Commercial."  The  root-and- 
grub  stage  is  the  first,  when  the  infant  chiefly  shows 
its  interest  in  life  by  clutching  at  bright  objects.  A 
little  later  the  rolling  spool  or  ball  attracts  him  exactly 
as  it  attracts  the  kitten.  From  this  he  passes  into 
the  hunting  stage,  where  he  hiues  himself,  jumps  out 
at  people  from  behind  doors,  and  peoples  his  environ- 
ment with  imaginary  wild-Deasts.  Last  he  emerges 
into  the  commercial  stage,  when  he  trades  in  marbles, 
and  fills  his  pockets  with  schoolboy  merchandise: 

"  In  short,  the  School  of  ±"iay  in  fifteen  short  years 
has  brought  him  from  the  root-digging  cave-man  to  the 
'  Bear '  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  modern  Captain  of 
Industry." 

The  Organisation  of  Playing. 

When  the  child  plays,  it  is  literally  organising  its 
brain;  and  we  should  recognise  the  fact  that  the  boy  or 
girl  engaged  in  vigorous,  joyous  play  is  carrying  out  an 
important  part  of  the  actual  work  or  education  and 
preparation  for  life.  Dr.  Hutchinson  claims,  therefore, 
that  play  should  be  organised,  and  tnat  for  every  pound 
spent  on  a  school-building,  ten  shillings  should  be  spent 
on  the  playground: 

"  Let  there  be  organised,  as  an  auxiliary  department 
of  the  Kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  a  class  of  play- 
mistresses  and  play-masters,  who  shall  be  so  distributed 
throughout  the  school  district  that  each  will  have 
charge  of  from  twenty  to  forty  children.  Then  for 
each  division  of  the  district,  let  playgrounds  be  pro- 
vided; or,  in  geographically  small,  ctensely-populated 
districts,  one  for  each  age-group   of  the  children. 

"  The  equipment  of  the  grounds  should  be  of  the 
simplest.  A  rough  shed-roof  covering  part  of  the  space, 
for  use  in  wet  weather,  and  movable  wind-breaks,  either 
board  or  canvas,  which  cou^u.  be  put  up  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  in  winter,  would  be  advisable.  With 
the  assistance  of  these,  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
on  which  healthy  children  would  not  be  much  better 
off  playing  vigorously  out-of-doors  than  cooped  up  in 
the  house  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  minimum. 

"  For  the  younger  children  a  capacious  sand-pit,  where 
they  can  grub  and  dig  to  their  hearts'  content,  a  load 


of  '  tailings,'  blocks,  and  short  boards  of  all  sizes  from 
a  saw-mill  or  carpenter's  shop,  for  building  purposes,  a 
few  cheap  accessories  for  the  Robinson  Crusoe  and  '  In- 
dians '  play,  would  suffice.  For  the  larger  youngsters, 
plain,  strong  swings,  bars,  ring-trapezes,  vaulting- 
horses,  see-saws,  etc.,  could  be  constructed,  and,  of 
course,  large  spaces  kept  always  clear,  levelled,  and  free 
from  mud  or  standing  water,  for  hockey,  football, 
rounders,  prisoners'  base,  and  all  the  running  games." 

What  the  Gain  Would  Be. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says  that  this  organisation  of  play, 
though  it  would  cost  something,  would  result  in  a 
diminution  of  the  staff  of  inside  teachers,  and  would 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  which  is  at  present  met  with 
through  young  children  being  kept  too  long  at  school, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  to  care  for 
them  at  home: 

"  The  playground  would  completely  relieve  our  school- 
rooms of  this  nursery-duty,  and  with  its  powerful  edu- 
cational influence  utilised  as  an  ally,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  school  hours  could  be  reduced  to 
at  least  one-half,  if  not  one-third,  of  their  present 
length.  That  is  to  say,  children  need  not  enter  the 
schoolroom  at  all  before  six  or  seven  years  of  age; 
from  six  to  nine,  one  to  two  hours  a  day  would  be 
sufficient;  from  nine  to  twelve,  two  to  three  hours; 
from  twelve  to  fifteen,  three  to  four  hours." 


Prospects  of  the  Motor-Car. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  writes  very  intelligently 
in  the  "  World's  Work  "  upon  the  new  Act  controlling 
motor-cars,  and  throws  some  interesting  side-lights  upon 
the  why  and  tKe  wherefore  of  the  measure.  He  strongly 
deprecates  any  outcry  that  the  Act  will  be  the  ruin 
of  the  motor  industry,  and  gives  the  following  advice 
to  motorists,  with  an  example  of  how  the  advice  should 
be  carried  out: 

"  What  motorists  have  to  do  is  to  adapt  themselves 
for  the  time  to  the  new  law,  to  endeavour  to  extir- 
pate the  anti-social  motorist  who  has  done  them  so 
much  harm,  to  avoid  recrimination  and  panic,  to  re- 
member that  they  are  j^et  an  extremely  small  minority 
of  the  community,  and  to  educate  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  a  knowledge  of  the  capacities,  the 
importance  and  the  delights  of  the  car.  Since  Parlia- 
ment rose  I  have  already  converted  one  Parliamentary 
friend.  A  run  of  fifty  miles  in  a  powerful  car  convinced 
him,  to  his  amazement,  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  for 
a  horse  to  shy,  that  high  speed  at  proper  times  and 
places  may  be  allowed  with  perfect  safety  and  pro- 
priety, and  that  a  motor-car  is  the  most  controllable 
and  the  safest  of  vehicles.  '  If  I  had  known  in  the 
House  what  I  know  now,'  he  said,  '  I  should  not  have 
voted  as  I  did/  If  every  motorist  will  make  himself 
a  missionary  in  this  sense,  we  shall  be  in  a  very 
different  position  three  years  hence,  when  the  present 
Act  expires." 

No  Motor-Cars  in  the  New  Jerusalem ! 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer's  Question-drawer  in  the  "  Sunday- 
Magazine  "  contains  this  question:  "  Will  there  be 
motor-cars  in  the  millennium?"  to  which  Mr.  Meyer 
returns  this  answer: 

"  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it.  Such  selfishness 
as  is  manifest  in  the  way  that  motor-drivers  rush 
through  the  country,  destroying  the  sweet  flowers  by 
their  awful  stench,  covering  every  living  thing  with 
hurricanes    of    dust,    to    say    nothing    of    endangering 
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human  life,  will  be  impossible  in  the  new  heavens  and 
earth.  Besides,  it  is  said  the  children  shall  play  in 
the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  proves  there 
can  be  no  motor-cars  there." 

Motorists,  appafently,  wiTl  have  to  avoid  the  way 
to  the  New  Jerusalem  and  make  for  some  other  des- 
tination.    Poor  Mr.  Balfour! 


Linguistic  Laziness. 

u  It  has  long  been  recognised,"  writes  Mr.  Herbert 
W.Horwill,  "that  the  laziness  of  human  nature  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  linguistic  changes."  Many  instances 
of  change,  due  in  the  past  to  this  cause,  have  been 
recognised  by  students  of  the  history  of  words.  Mr. 
Horwill  cites  illustration  of  the  same  tendency  from 
contemporary  speech  and  literatures,  and  shows  how 
again  and  again  the  desire  to  speak  easily  overcomes 
the  ambition  to  speak  correctly.  From  his  paper  in  the 
September  "  Critic  "  (New  York)  we  quote  as  follows: 

"  Our  intellectual  indolence  is  indeed  so  general  that 
examples  of  it  even  permit  of  classification.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  of  the  corruptions  of  the  English 
language  in  our  own  day  is  due  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  difference  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens :  '  As  this  auditorium  is 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  sift  through  these 
rich  glasses/  '  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  collapse  the 
lovable  little  self-conceits  of  men/  '  It  can  be  used 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  fading  the  goods/  The 
transitive  use  of  '  retire  '  has  by  this  time  established 
itself  so  securely  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  protest. 

"  Sheer  dislike  of  taking  pains  is  again  responsible  for 
the  practice  of  putting  nouns  to  uses  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  verbs.  Why  does  a  man  say,  '  This  is  an 
era  thresholding  a  more  marvellous  period  '  ?  Simply 
because  life  is  too  short  to  allow  him  time  enough  to 
hunt  for  a  verb  that  is  a  verb.  '  I  have  never  had  my 
articles  featured/  '  I  do  not  fellowship  that  idea/  '  He 
did  not  sense  the  situation/  are  further  instances. 
'  Motive/  '  list/  '  loan/  '  grade/  and  '  voice/  are  other 
words  whose  use  as  verbs  indicates  that  our  civilisation 
is  in  the  hustling  stage. 

"  But  the  laziest  of  all  laziness  is  the  practice  of 
coining  unnecessary  new  words.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that,  when  there  is  already  in  existence  a  word 
which  exactly  denotes  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  it  would 
be  easier  to  fall  back  upon  this  word  than  to  invent  an- 
other. In  fact,  however,  it  often  requires  less  effort 
to  construct  a  linguistic  monstrosity  than  to  find  the 
term  that  has  been  consecrated  by  good  usage.  Take, 
for  instance,  such  words  as  '  extinguishment/  'reveal- 
ment/  '  withdrawment/  '  devotement/  '  denotement/ 
and  '  startlement/  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
mental  process.  The  word  '  extinguish  '  was  in  the 
speaker's  mind.  He  wanted  a  noun,  and  to  stick 
'  ment '  on  to  the  verb  was  an  expedient  nearer  to 
hand  than  the  search  for  '  extinction/  Occasionally 
the  quick  change  is  from  the  noun  to  the  verb.  When 
a  man  says  '  to  administrate/  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
first  thought  of  'administration/  and  that  he  was  then 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  notice  that  the  analogy  with  such 
pairs  as  '  celebrate '  and  '  celebration  '  would  mislead 
him.  If  one  were  making  a  collection  of  linguistic 
curios,  one  might  add  to  it  such  exhibits  as  '  propella- 
tion/  '  affirmance/  '  clientage/  '  reminiscential/  '  move- 
less/ *  traditionary/  '  leisureistic/  'unsympathy/  and 
'bishopry/  In  the  mind  of  the  offender  there  seems 
almost  to  be  lurking  a  kind  of  predatory  false  analogy 


which  grabs  at  his  expressions  and  distorts  them  before 
he  can  help  himself. 

"Is  it  too  late  to  purify  our  speech  from  these  mis- 
chievous tendencies,  or  must  we  be  content  to  see  a 
great  language  turned  into  shoddy?  Certainly  the 
effectiveness  of  English  as  an  organ  of  thought  is 
weakened  by  the  careless  use  of  its  vocabulary.  The 
creation  of  redundant  words  really  adds  nothing  to  the 
resources  of  a  tongue,  and  the  overworking  of  some 
words,  combined  with  the  underworking  of  others, 
means  actual  impoverishment.  Only  a  pedant  would 
object  to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  dictionary  by 
means  of  the  adoption  of  new  idioms  and  terms.  When 
our  ancient  metaphors  have  lost  their  edge,  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  turn  even  to  colloquialisms  for  pointed 
expressions  to  take  their  place.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
gress through  confusion." 


A  Vanishing  World. 

The  hydra-headed  monster  of  Depopulation  is  begin- 
ning to  greatly  agitate  the  imagination  of  thoughtful 
Frenchmen,  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  troubling  that  of 
Anglo-Saxon  thinkers.  M.  Laut  begins  his  paper  in 
the  "  Nouvelle  Bevue  "  by  an  allusion  to  the  enormous 
sums— something  like  a  half-million  sterling— left  by 
an  eccentric  Norman  gentleman,  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  large  annual  money  prize  to  be  given  to 
the  tallest,  handsomest,  and  healthiest  married  couple 
in  the  town  of  Bouen,  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
race!  He  goes  on  to  blame  England  and  Holland  for 
the  active  spread  of  Malthusian  doctrines,  but  he  ad- 
mits that  these  doctrines  have  hitherto  been  far  more 
practised  in  France  than  elsewhere.  As  to  the  reason 
why  this  is  so,  love  of  material  comfort,  fear  of  poverty, 
affection  even  for  the  one  or  two  children  who  might  be 
injured,  in  pocket  at  least,  by  the  birth  of  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters — these  are  among  the  obvious 
causes  of  French  depopulation.  Curiously  enough,  M. 
Laut  makes  no  reference  to  Zola's  powerful  and  terrible 
novel-pamphlet  "  Fecondite,"  which  deals  with  the 
whole  subject  very  exhaustively.  At  the  present  time 
a  number  of  laws,  greatly  benefiting  the  married  men 
who  are  fathers  of  families,  are  being  drawn  up.  The 
most  practical  of  these  deals  with  the  law  of  succes- 
sion. It  is  suggested  that  in  future  the  fortune  of  any 
given  man  is  to  be  divided  among  all  his  living  de- 
scendants; thus,  if  there  are  two  brothers,  one  married 
with  four  children,  and  the  other  single,  the  latter 
will  only  receive  a  sixth  part  of  his  father's  estate. 
Such  an  alteration  in  the  Code  Napoleon  would  do  more 
to  increase  the  population  of  France  than  thousands 
of  articles  and  hundreds  of  books. 


In  "  Munsey's  Magazine  "  Mr.  Harvey  Sutherland  de- 
scribes "  The  War  Against  the  Mosquito  "  carried  on 
in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  hitherto  rendered 
useless  by  this  pest.  Spraying  the  meadows  with  oil, 
and  coating  with  oil  the  small  stagnant  pools  beloved 
of  mosquitoes,  are  some  of  the  remedies  employed. 
The  Americans  are  now  setting  themselves  systemati- 
cally to  reclaim  a  great  deal  of  the  marshy  land  along 
their  coasts,  now  nothing  but  a  breeding-ground  for 
mosquitoes,  which  infest  the  surrounding  country. 
Once  get  the  salt  out  of  this  land,  it  is  highly  fertile. 
The  Dutch  have  done  something  the  same  with  then: 
country;  England  has  reclaimed  the  Fens;  and  America 
is  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  either  Dutchman  or  Eng- 
lishman. 
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How  the  Blind  Avoid  Obstacles. 

Do  the  blind  possess  a  special  sense,  or  an  unusual 
ability  to  utilise  some  ordinary  sense,  that  enables 
them  to  steer  clear  of  obstacles  in  their  daily  walks? 
This  question  is  discussed  in  "  Cosmos  "  by  M.  Laver- 
une,  who  relates  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  this 
peculiar  faculty.      He  says: 

"  The  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  supply  in  great 
measure  the  place  of  the  sense  of  sight  in  blind  persons. 
One  is  often  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
decipher  with  t.ieir  fingers  characters  in  relief,  and  with 
the  way  in  which  they  recognise  the  voices  and  the 
steps  of  persons  whom  they  know.  By  practice  they 
finally  become  able,  if  not  to  sharpen  their  senses,  at 
least  to  know  how  to  utilise  more  completely  than 
those  who  see,  the  impressions  transmitted  by  those 
senses. 

"  It  has  been  remarked  that  numbers  of  them  pos- 
sess a  certain  aptitude  in  guiding  themselves  and  in 
avoiding  obstacles  without  using  the  sense  of  touch, 
or  apparently  that  of  hearing:  this  has  been  called  by 
certain  authors  the  sense  of  obstacles.  Thus  a  blind 
person  walking  through  a  house  will  tell  without  hesi- 
tation whether  a  door  is  open  or  shut.  Young  blind 
persons  may  be  seen  moving  about  in  a  playground  with- 
out striking  against  the  trees. 

"  Some  facts  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  cited 
by  Dr.  Javal  in  his  book  'Among  the  Blind ' : 

" '  M.   G ,    professor   of   history   in.   the   National 

Institution  of  Paris,  lost  his  sight  about  the  age  of  four 
years  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  There  is  com- 
plete absence  of  odour.  He  can  just  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,  and  occasionally  can  vaguely  perceive 

large  objects.    .    .    .    M.  G ,  who  is  an  observer  of 

the  first  order,  undoubtedly  possesses  the  sense  of  ob- 
stacles, which  enables  him,  for  instance,  when  walk- 
ing along  a  street  to  avoid  with  certainty  the  trees 
and  the  lamp-posts.  He  even  avoids  in  the  country 
great  piles  of  stones  on  the  roadside.  He  feels  the 
presence  of  a  wall  at  more  than  two  yards'  distance.  In 
my  presence  he  recognised  in  the  middle  of  a  room  the 
existence  of  a  large  piece  of  furniture,  which  he  cor- 
rectly guessed  to  be  a  billiard-table.  We  have  proved 
that  the  mass  of  the  obstacle  influences  his  perception ; 
a  leaf  of  paper  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  a 
thick  book  of  the  same  size.  He  affirms  that  his 
sense  of  obstacles  is  much  more  sharp  in  complete 
darkness;  there  is  thus  no  possibility  that  his  percep- 
tion of  objects  is  due  to  his  sense  of  light.  With  him, 
as  with  many  others,  the  sense  of  obstacles  disappears 
almost  entirely  amid  noisy  surroundings/  " 

Another  anecdote  of  similar  import  runs  as  follows: 

"  I  know  in  my  neighbourhood  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven  years,  blind  since  the  age  of  two  years, 
very  intelligent,  who  is  just  about  to  end  his  educa- 
tion and  his  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  rope-mak- 
ing. He  guides  himself  alone  along  the  roads.  His 
village  is  four  kilometres  [2£  miles]  from  my  home; 
when  he  comes  to  see  me,  he  walks  very  quickly,  and 
without  hesitation,  turns  at  a  right  angle  when  he 
reaches  the  road  to  my  house.  It  is  by  the  sense  of 
hearing  that  he  is  able  to  avoid  obstacles. 

"  When  there  is  a  strong  wind  that  shakes  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  along  the  road,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
he  will  run  against  an  obstacle  that  he  avoids  in  calm 
weather.  The  confused  noise  of  the  foliage  masks  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps. 

"  In  like  manner,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  he 
hears  no  longer  the  echoes  against  the  trees  by  the 
roadside,  and  he  is  obliged  to  strike  his  thigh  with  his 


hand,  to  make  a  noise  whose  echo  will  indicate  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  obstacle." 

This  example,  the  writer  notes,  illustrates  the  part 
played  by  audition  in  many  of  these  cases.  But  some 
seem  to  be  altogether  independent  of  it.  The  author 
next  cites  a  case,  quoted  by  Professor  William  James, 
in  which  a  blind  man  who  possessed  this  "obstacle- 
sense"  in  an  unusual  degree,  states  distinctly  that 
hearing  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  it  is  more 
distinct  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  also  when 
the  ears  are  stopped.  It  disappears  entirely,  however, 
when  the  face  is  covered  with  a  thick  cloth,  and 
hence  the  possessor  of  this  sense  believes  that  it  re- 
sides in  the  skin,  although  no  part  of  the  body  but 
the  face  shows  it.  The  author  of  the  article  goes  en 
to  say: 

"  Some  blind  people  say  that  they  detect  obstacles 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  forehead.  Can 
it  be  that  the  skin  of  this  region  is  specially  sensitive 
to  the  invisible  radiations  of  the  spectrum?  It  would 
be  interesting,  says  Javal,  to  investigate  whether  ob- 
scure radiations  do  not  play  some  part  in  the  percep- 
tion of  obstacles  by  the  blind.  The  experiments  at- 
tempted in  this  direction  are  not  conclusive." 

The  sense  of  obstacles  is  not,  it  appears,  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  blind.  James  relates  that  a  friend  of 
his  can  with  closed  eyes  detect  the  presence  of  ob- 
jects, and  describe  their  size  and  shape.  He  ascribes 
this  to  variations  of  pressure  on  the  ear-drum,  too  slight 
to  cause  sound,  but  regards  the  sensation  as  rather  tac- 
tile than  acoustic.      In  concluding,  M.  Laverune  says: 

"  We  do  not  think  that  the  blind  have  any  special 
sense  of  orientation.  It  is  probable  that  they  utilise 
better  than  those  who  see  impressions  that  are  less 
useful  to  the  latter." 


Mystic  Powers  in  the  Rustic  Mind. 

"Witches  in  1903"  is  the  challenging  title  under 
which  Mr.  James  Blyth  recounts  in  "  Cassell's "  some 
Norfolk  superstitions  of  to-day.  After  reciting  much 
that  is  grotesque,  and  even  worse  than  grotesque,  the 
writer  confesses  to  a  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the 
country  bumpkin  is  not  wiser  than  the  town  sceptic. 
He  says: 

"  But  sometimes  the  accounts  of  marvellous  happen- 
ings are  so  earnest,  the  fear  so  real,  and  the  facts  in- 
dubitably so  curious,  that  an  open  mind  may  be  par- 
doned for  wondering  if  common-sense  is  the  only  re- 
liable sense.  One  doubts  if  all  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
really  best  known  to  our  scientists,  or  if  the  people  cf 
the  marsh,  resting  in  Nature's  lap,  far  from  the  materi- 
alism of  towns,  continually  under  the  influence  of  the 
sky,  the  wind,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  reeds,  and  sedge, 
the  plash  of  water  and  the  cries  of  wild  life,  may  not 
still  possess  some  mystic  powers  which  have  been  said 
to  exist  as  far  back  as  history  or  tradition  can  take 
us.  We  may  wonder  whether,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  some  mysterious  aura,  some  occult  sense,  is 
lost  which  is  preserved  amongst  these  children  of  the 
fens." 


Buskin's  handwriting  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  in  "  Good  Words." 
Facsimiles  are  given  of  his  writing  at  various  stages 
of  his  career.  He  had  in  early  days,  it  appears,  one 
hand  for  his  father,  another  for  his  mother,  and  for 
his  friends  and  himself  an  assortment  of  varying  scrib- 
bles. But  "  the  model  upon  which  Buskin's  usual 
handwriting  was  at  last   formed   was   his  mother's." 
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The  National  Review. 

The  "  National  Review "  for  September  is  a  phe- 
nomenal number,  being  nearly  double  its  usual  size. 
This  is  explained  by  the  long  special  supplement  on 
"  The  Economics  of  Empire,"  written,  we  are  told, 
by   the    "Assistant   Editor,"    which   fills    106   pages. 

Pan-Germanism  in  Hungary. 
Mr.  Ferencz  Herczeg,  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  an  article  under  this  head- 
ing. M.  Herczeg  begins  by  saying  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Pan-German  movement  in  Hungary,  but 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  one, 
the  object  being  to  endow  the  two  million  German- 
breaking  Hungarians  with  some  kind  of  cultural  and 
economic  organisation  under  the  moral  supremacy 
of  Germany.  The  movement  has  been  a  complete  fail- 
ure. Hungary  is  now  wide-awake  in  opposition  to 
Pan-Germanic  ideals. 

A   Gift-Horse's   Mouth. 

"  Glasgow "  plays  the  devil's  advocate  with  a  ven- 
geance in  regard  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  the  Scot- 
tish Universities.  In  an  article  asking  the  question, 
'•  Will  Mr.  Carnegie  Corrupt  Scotland?"  he  answers 
emphatically,  he  will.  Scotland,  says  "  Glasgow,"  in 
effect,  is  in  danger  of  losing  all  her  independence  and 
becoming  Mr.  Carnegie's  humble  servant,  and  turn- 
ing her  laborious  sons  into  loafers  and  idlers.  The 
gift  is,  in  short,  humiliating;  and  the  provision  that 
the  successful  man  may  return  to  the  Trust  what  he 
has  been  given  as  a  student  shackles  his  sense  of  in- 
dependence. The  universities  will  be  so  much  under 
the  control  of  the  Carnegie  Committee  that  they  can- 
not modify  a  Leyden  jar  without  permission.  "Rich 
men  will  abuse  Mr.   Carnegie's   liberality. 

Finally,  all  Scotland  will  be  so  learned  that  there 
will  be  no  tradesmen  or  working  men  left: 

"  We  may  find  Scotland  beginning  to  suffer  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  whimsical 
vagaries,  and  infested  with  gangs  of  unpractical  scien- 
tists, theologians  sadly  down  at  heel,  and  spasmodic 
men  of  letters  that  are  no  better  than  dumb   dogs." 

Sunday  in  the   Village. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  writes  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Village  Sunday."  The  villager  suffers 
much  more  than  the  townsman  from  Sunday  stag- 
nation. He  contrasts  the  Continental  with  the  British 
Sunday,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter: 

"  We  are  prone  to  prate  proudly  about  the  sanctity 
and  beauty  of  our  English  home  life,  and  no  doubt 
on  week  days  there  is  some  sanctity  and  beauty  about 
it.  But  when  we  come  to  Sunday  and  think  of  the 
brake-loads  of  husbands  and  fathers  who  on  pleasure 
bent  swarm  along  our  highways,  passing  no  public- 
houses,  filling  the  air  with  their  hideous  songs,  their 
women  folk  left  behind  in  the  holy  and  beautiful 
homes,  and  contrast  it  with  the  essentially  family 
character  of  the  Continental  Sunday  as  exemplified  in 
the  pleasant  scenes  to  be  witnessed  wherever  trees 
and  grass  are  green,  and  river  banks  invite  rest  and  re- 
freshment, we  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure  about  the 
soundness  of  our  grounds  for  crowing." 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  September  "  Nineteenth  Century "  is  a  good 
number,  opening  with  an  excellent  Free  Trade  paper 
by  Lord  Avebury,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  to- 
gether with  the  other  articles  on  the  fiscal  controversy. 
We  quote  at  length  from  Mr.  MacDonagh's  collection 
of  music-hall  lyrics.  The  fiscal  articles  are  followed 
by  two  papers  on  South  African  questions  worth  read- 
ing. 

South  Africa's  Resources. 

The  first  is  by  General  Sir  E.  Brabant,  who  writes 
on  "  The  Resources  of  South  Africa."  As  regards 
mineral  wealth,  he  says,  it  is  perhaps  the  richest  in 
the  world,  but  exhaustible;  and  the  real  advantage  of 
this  mineral  wealth  lies  in  the  development  it  may 
give  to  agriculture.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  for 
a  man  of  health  and  strength  to\make  a  living  in  the 
country.  General  Brabant  warns  agricultural  immi- 
grants against  investing  their  money  too  soon;  they 
must  either  take  service  with  a  skilled  farmer  and 
learn  local  conditions,  or  buy  at  first  only  a  few  acres, 
not  too  far  from  a  market,  put  up  a  couple  of  Kaffir 
huts,  and  at  first  grow  only  such  vegetables  as  can  be 
readily  sold. 

The  Restriction  of  Families. 

Miss  F.  A.  Doughty,  an  American  contributor, 
writes  on  "  The  Small  Family  and  American  Society," 
a  topic  recently  discussed  at  length  in  the  "  North 
American  Review."  As  the  result  of  restricted  re- 
production the  English  type  is  disappearing  in  many 
parts  of  America,  particularly  in  the  South: 

"  Apparently  our  more  recently  adopted  citizens, 
the  ever-landing  Celt,  Teuton,  Slav  and  Latin,  are  not 
discouraged  by  difficulties  in  rearing  large  families  on 
slender  incomes,  hence  the  ultimate  passing  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  a  ruling  factor  in  this  government  is 
confidently  predicted.  The  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, in  their  spirit  of  boundless  hospitality,  paved  the 
way  for  the  displacement  of  their  own  descendants, 
and,  in  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  monopoly 
of  power  by  an  oligarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  the  de- 
cline of  family  prestige  and  influence  became  a  fore- 
gone conclusion." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  istamp  will  be  retained  on  Ameri- 
can laws,  customs,  literature  and  language.  Every- 
thing else  is  being  transmuted  through  the  superior  fe- 
cundity of  the  immigrant. 

The  Canadian  Ice  Carnival. 

Mr.  Bradley  Martin,  jun.,  describes  the  Canadian 
Ice  Carnival  at  Quebec.  He  mentions  that  the  build- 
ing of  ice  palaces  had  been  discontinued  owing  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  fear  that  such  an  edifice, 
with  its  icy  associations,  checked  immigration.  Races 
on  snowshoes,  curling  and  hockey,  skating,  tobogan- 
ning  were  the  chief  ice-sports.  Mr.  Martin  was  dis- 
illusioned by  Quebec,  and  also  by  the  habitant: 

"The  difference  in  looks  between  the  small,  clever, 
sunny-dispositioned  Frenchman,  and  the  big,  bestial, 
morose  habitant,  whose  ugliness  even  a  Dutchman  can- 
not equal,  of  course  must  b«  attributed  to  the  climate. 
The  difference  in  character  may  be  similarly  accounted 
for,  especially  as  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Louis  Park- 
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man  describes  the  Canadians  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  as  gay,  tuneful,  and  thoughtless. 
But  the  real  reason  seems  to  me  to  be  that  Canada 
was  colonised  by  Normans,  who  to  this  day  have  a 
morose,  miserly  character,  and  none  of  the  qualities 
generally  associated  with  a  Frenchman.  And  this  also 
explains  why  the  habitant  does  not  grow  rich,  although 
most  economical  and  industrious  himself,  and  although 
he  makes  his  children  aid  in  the  family  support  at  a 
very  youthful  age.  The  French  Canadians  thus  have 
inherited  the  frugality  of  the  Normans,  but  sadly  lack 
the  artistic  temperament  and  divine  spark  which  make 
so  many  modern  Frenchmen  geniuses,  and  also  the 
energy  and  initiative  necessary  to  compete  successfully 
with  Anglo-Saxons." 

Other  Articles. 
There  are  several  other  articles  of  interest.  Mr.  II. 
Hamilton  Fyfe  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Alien  and  the  Em- 
pire "  expresses  the  belief  that  anti-Semitism  will  arise 
in  England  if  the  Jews  do  not  cease  their  exclusive- 
ness.  Mr.  Dicey  tells  "  The  Story  of  Gray's  Inn." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Longford  writes  on  "  The  Growth  of  the 
Japanese  Navy,"  and  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott  begins  an 
article  on  "  Joan  of  Arc." 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  September  is  a  good 
number,  somewhat  marred  by  the  editor's  too  great 
consideration  for  the  Zollverein  controversy.  The 
papers  on  this  subject  are  all  dealt  with  together.  A 
good  article  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  on  "  The  Mace- 
donian Revolt,"  and  an  appreciation  by  Miss  Tynan  oi 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  work  in  Ireland,  are  cited  among 
the  Leading  Articles,  and  leave  little  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  section. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Universe. 
Dr.  Russel  Wallace  replies  to  his  critics.  He  an- 
nounces that  he  has  been  preparing  a  book  on  the 
subject,  which  is  nearly  ready.  Dr.  Wallace  sticks  to 
his  argument  that  observation  tends  to  prove  that  the 
stellar  system  is  not  infinite.  As  for  the  argument 
raised  by  his  critics,  that  as  the  sun  is  moving  rapidly 
through  space,  it  did  not  always,  even  if  it  now  does, 
occupy  a  central  position,  Dr.  Wallace  replies  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  solar 
system  is  moving  in  a  straight  line.  The  motion  ot 
our  system  is  purely  relative  to  certain  specified  groups 
of  stars.  Dr.  Wallace  concludes  by  saying  that  such 
delicate  adjustments,  and  such  numerous  combinations 
of  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  are  required  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  life  as  to  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they  should  all 
be  again  found  combined  in  any  planet,  which  leads 
him  to  the  provisional  conclusion  that  our  earth  is  the 
only  inhabited  planet  in  the  whole  stellar  universe. 

The  Good  Old  Times. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  has  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
"Did  Things  Go  Better  Before  Our  Time?"      His  an- 
swer he  sums  up  in  the  words  of  Sydney  Smith: 
"  For  olden  times  let  others  prate 
I  deem  it  lucky  I  was  born  so  late." 

Mr.  Holyoake  mentions  one  curious  fact,  that  before 
matches  came  into  common  use  the  average  working 
man  wasted  ninety  hours  a  year  in  kindling  fires  with 
the  tinder-box.  Seventy  years  ago  the  working-class 
household  lived  in  gloom  after  sundown.  Mr.  Holy- 
oake remembers  a  time  when  "  only  four  men  in  Bir- 


mingham had  the  courage  to  wear  beards,"  and  only 
military  officers  were  allowed  to  wear  a  moustache,  in 
the  good  old  days  one  pump  in  a  yard  had  to  serve 
several  working-class  families.  In  the  days  of  wooden 
bedsteads  the  working  man  was  eaten  alive  by  in- 
sects. Food  to-day  is  purer— health  is  surer— life  it 
is  safer  and  lasts  longer. 

The  American  Husband. 

Gertrude  Atherton  writes  on  "  The  American  Hus- 
band," the  type  of  which  she  insists  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  wealthy  visitors  to  Europe,  but 
among  the  great  middle  class: 

"Beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  in  the  huge  bulk  of  the  middle 
class,  both  in  and  out  of  the  strenuous  cities,  that  not 
only  the  '  typical '  husband  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
largest  measure  of  domestic  contentment.  In  the>e 
millions  of  respectable  homes,  just  above  the  grind  and 
pinch  of  poverty,  many  a  man  is  common,  overbearing, 
selfish,  dull,  but  the  mass  of  him  lives  an  even  and 
amiable  life,  moderately  indulgent  to  his  family,  and 
repaying  the  unintermittent  sacrifices  of  his  wife  with 
much  consideration,  even  while  accepting  them  as  in- 
evitable. He  loves  his  home  and  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  his  children,  being  not  above  walking  the  floor  with 
them  at  night,  nor  wheeling  them  in  the  perambulator. 
If  he  works  unceasingly  it  is  to  educate  them  properly, 
and  leave  his  family  provided  for  at  his  death.  There 
may  be  an  occasional  scene  when  bills  come  in,  for  the 
American  man  expects  the  impossible  of  the  American 
wife  more  in  the  matter  of  economics  than  is  in  the 
power  of  mortal  woman  outside  of  France." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  makes  a  rather  lame  explanation  on 
the  subject  of  a  statement  made  by  him,  to  the  effect 
that  the  late  Lord  Grey  declared  to  him  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  "  congenitally  incapable  of  speaking  the 
truth." 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  September  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  is  excellent, 
from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  noticed 
separately,  to  Mr.  William  Archer's  appreciation  of 
W.  E.  Henley;  and  Mr.  William  Sharp's  "  literary  geo- 
graphical "  paper  on  "  The  Country  of  R.  L.  Steven- 
son." 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry,  writing  on  "  The  Pilgrim's  Way/' 
describes  the  old  highway  still  so  known  in  parts  by 
which  pilgrims  journeyed  from  London  to  Becket's 
shrine  at  Canterbury.  Signor  Cortesi  describes  in  de- 
tail how  the  Pope  is  elected;  and  Major  Powell-Cotton 
writes  on  the  cave-dwellers  of  Mount  Eglon,  some 
ninety  miles  north-east  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Already 
there  are  very  few  of  these  primitive  folks  left;  and 
soon  they  will  all  have  migrated  to  the  plains.  In- 
teresting illustrations  accompany  the  article. 

The  Count  de  Soissons'  article  on  "  The  Austrian 
Emperor  and  the  Family  "  gives  an  interesting  theory 
of  his  own  as  to  the  real  cause  of  Prince  Rudolph's 
tragic  end— a  secret  known  only  to  the  Emperor,  Count 
Goluchowski,  and  one  other.  The  article  is  unlike 
most  of  those  about  Royalty;  it  is  not  "  mostly  slush." 

Mr.  Frederic  Lees  has  an  article  on  the  author  of 
"  Mon  Frere  Yves,"  to  which  every  reader  of  Loti  will 
eagerly  turn.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  a  son  of  non- 
Bible  reading  France  (though  Loti  was  of  a  Protestant 
family)  should  confess  that  the  Bible,  as  read  aloud 
by  his  father,  was  perhaps  the  only  book  that  has  in- 
fluenced his  style.  Flaubert  and  Alphonse  Daudet  he 
has  read;  otherwise  he  writes  more  books  than  he 
reads. 
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The  Contemporary  Review* 

The  "  Contemporary  Review "  for  September  is  a 
very  good  number,  and  some  of  its  articles  are  quoted 
•among  the  Leading  Articles. 

France,  England,  and  Peace. 

M.  Jean  Finot,  editor  of  "  La  Revue,*'  contributes 
-an  excellent  paper  entitled  "  France,  England,  and  the 
Anarchy  of  Europe,"  in  which  the  whole  history  of 
progress  towards  internationalism  is  summed  up.  M. 
Finot  regards  the  victory  of  international  law  in  Anglo- 
French  relations  as  practically  assured.  He  thinks 
that  by  such  means,  and  not  by  demanding  general 
disarmament,  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  finally  at- 
tained: 

"  The  European  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  idea  of  peace.  Governments  and  the  diplo- 
matic routine  offer  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  peoples  and  their  Parliaments.  Success  will  be 
all  the  nearer  if  the  converts  to  the  cause  will  abandon 
their  old  impracticable  visions.  All  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  on  a  programme  not  difficult  to  realise: 
compulsory  arbitration  for  all.  Instead  of  trying  to 
bring  '  universal  peace  '  upon  a  world  as  yet  too  young 
to  accept  it,  or  preaching  '  general  disarmament,'  a 
project  so  much  at  variance  with  the  distrust  sown  by 
the  representatices  of  monarchical  and  warlike  Europe, 
the  friends  of  peace  should  have  but  one  purpose,  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  law  among  the  nations.  This 
method  of  providing  against  war  will  soon  become  the 
.general  rule.  It  involves  no  premiums  to  pay,  no  sacri- 
fices to  undergo." 

"The  Real  Carlyle." 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  under  this  heading, 
compiled  by  his  daughter  from  notes  left  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  Sir  Charles  evidently  did 
not  take  an  extremist  view  on  either  side  of  the  Froude 
controversy.  He  denies  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  ever  under- 
went any  exceptional  hardships  at  Craigenputtock;  but 
he  says  that  if  Carlyle  had  "  sweetened  their  leisure 
with  habitual  tokens  of  tenderness  and  fondness,  she 
would  have  got  more  pleasure  out  of  life;  but  he  was 
apt  to  be  silent  and  self-absorbed  even  in  the  intervals 
of  repose."  Carlyle  had  faults  which,  under  a  social 
microscope,  loom  large.  Sir  Charles,  however,  criti- 
cises Froude  for  exposing  the  details  of  Carlyle's  domes- 
tic life.      Of  Carlyle  as  a  teacher,  he  says: 

"  There  are  no  symptoms  discernible  of  Carlyle  being 
forgotten,  and  quite  as  few  of  his  being  accepted  as  one 
of  the  small  exceptional  class  of  beings  appointed  to  ex- 
pound the  will  of  God  to  mankind.  His  opinions  have 
not  spread  and  strengthened  with  time  as  divine  teach- 
ings have  always  done;  on  the  contrary,  they  exercise 
less  influence  over  men  than  during  his  lifetime.  His 
contempt  for  aims  and  methods  of  modern  liberty  is 
considered  as  paradoxical  as  Rousseau's  onslaught  on 
civilisation,  and  his"  remedies  are  like  the  fiascoes  in  the 
Patent  Office,  which  are  marvellously  ingenious,  but 
somehow  won't  work.  A  whole  generation  has  passed 
away  since  he  declared  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  reforming  Parliament.  The  world  shows  no  in- 
clination to  accept  his  opinion  on  negro  slavery,  or 
Jewish  emancipation.  In  truth  he  did  not  make  any 
immediate  addition  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
but  he  recalled  and  vivified  the  sense  of  human  duties 
and  obligations,  and  will  take  his  place  with  great 
teachers  who  serve  and  enlighten  mankind  like  Milton, 
Burke,  and  Johnson." 


Thiers. 


Mrs.  Emily  Crawford  contributes  an  extremely  in- 
teresting anecdotal  article  of  "  Recollections  of  M. 
Thiers,"  written,  of  course,  apropos  of  M.  Hanotaux's 
recent  book.  Speaking  of  Thiers  just  before  his  death, 
Mrs.  Crawford  says: 

"  A  more  extraordinary  thing  never  lived  than  M. 
Thiers.  He  had  deliciously  endearing  qualities.  His 
mind  had  searchlight  luminosity.  Like  radium  it  kept 
burning  bright  without  consuming  itself,  and  remained 
active  to  the  end.  I  saw  him  in  bed,  a  bed  no  longer 
than  a  child's,  with  his  nightcap  on  his  head,  resting 
after  his  conference  with  Gambetta,  and  had  from  his 
lips  his  view  of  the  situation  of  MacMahon,  of  Re- 
publican France,  and  of  France  in  relation  to  Italy  and 
Germany.  I  called  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  should 
have  been  told  to  come  again  had  he  not  overheard  my 
voice  in  the  hall.  He  got  up,  came  out  into  the  lobby, 
and  called  me  up.  I  found  him  in  a  long  nightshirt, 
with  his  wife  and  her  sister  trying  to  keep  him  quiet. 
Finally  he  went  back  to  bed,  but  insisted  on  sitting  up 
and  talking.  He  looked  dying  and,  as  George  Fox 
said  of  Cromwell,  '  a  whiff  of  death  passed  over  him.' 
His  translucent  face  struck  me  as  phenomenally  beauti- 
ful in  an  extraordinary  way.  We  knew  little  then  of 
electric  light.  In  looking  back  Thiers  appears  to  me 
to  have  contained  an  arc  light.  The  flesh  was  the 
colour  of  old  white  wax;  the  lines  and  wrinkles  were 
deeply  graven,  but  the  black  eyes  were  lambent  and 
expressive.  His  mind  was  never  more  fit,  but  he 
showed  childish  petulance  when  the  ladies  with  him 
betrayed  fear  for  his  health.  This  did  not  arise  from 
senile  decay;  he  had,  as  long  as  I  remember  him,  the 
petulance  of  childhood.  It  added  a  grace  the  more  to 
his  many  captivating  qualities;  the  mind  kept  its 
childish  freshness  to  the  very  last,  and  his  interests, 
which  ran  in  so  many  directions,  remained  vivid  as  in 
early  life." 

Other  Articles. 

Madame  Mary  Duclaux  begins  a  series  of  papers  on 
"  The  French  Peasant  Before  and  After  the  Revolu- 
tion," dealing  this  month  with  the  part  "  Before." 
Professor  Armitage  writes  on  "  The  Indian  Mission- 
ary." 

o 

The  Cornhili  Magazine* 

There  is  plenty  of  good  matter  in  the  September 
number  of  "  Cornhili."  The  "  doggerel  ditties "  of 
"  Dogberry,"  the  tragedy  of  Robert  Emmet,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Low's  appreciation  of  the  late  W.  E.  Henley 
have  claimed  separate  notice.  Mr.  W.  W.  Gibson 
contributes  a  short  drama  in  verse  on  three  kings  left 
by  sea  rovers  naked  and  bound  on  a  lone  rock  in  mid- 
ocean.  There  is  not  a  little  to  remind  one  of  the 
"  Prometheus  Unbound."  The  purport  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  glory  is  futile,  but  that  love  is  uppermost 
even  in  death.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  gives  reminis- 
cences of  the  Century  Club,  begun  in  1S66  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  and  ultimately  merged  in  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  Mr.  George  Bourne  writes  on 
rural  techniques,  and  shows  how  much  skill  has  gone  to 
the  making  and  using  of  scythe  and  spade  and  hoe. 
It  is  a  chivalrous  vindication  of  the  skill  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  Mrs.  Woods  contributes  a  travel 
paper  on  her  tour  through  the  Basque  provinces.  Pro- 
fessor Brandin  appreciates  the  work  of  Gaston  Paris  in 
reconstructing  mediaeval  history  through  its  literature. 
The  discovery  of  new  stars  gives  Mr.  F.  W.  Dyson  the 
thread  for  a  varied  astronomic  story. 
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The  New  Liberal  Review. 

The  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  continues  to  render  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  articles  on  this  subject  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Humbert  Beaumont  writes  on  "The  Labour  Representa- 
tion Committee  and  the  Liberal  Party,"  protesting 
against  the  pretence  that  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  is  in  any  sense  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
He  denies  that  the  new  Labour  Party  has  anything  in 
common  with  Liberalism,  and  denounces  it  as  reaction- 
ary and  illiberal: 

"  What,  then,  is  to  be  our  attitude  as  Liberals  when 
at  the  next  General  Election  we  are  face  to  face  with 
this  new  reactionary  party?  There  are  only  two  courses 
open  to  us.  We  can — as  the  weak-kneed  would  have 
us  do — retire  more  or  less  gracefully  whenever  we  are 
attacked  by  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  and 
practically  throw  up  the  sponge.  Or  we  can  do  as  the 
Liberal  Party  has  done  in  the  past,  and  as  I  hope  it 
will  do  in  the  future — we  can  fight  it  out.  If  the 
Liberal  Party  has  done  anything  at  all  for  the  good  of 
the  community — and  it  is  well  that  this  should  some- 
times be  remembered — it  is  that  it  has  always  set  its 
face  dead  against  class  interests  and  class  tyranny:  it 
fought  the  reactionary  forces  of  Toryism  and  beat 
them,  and  it  can,  if  it  chooses,  equally  fight  the  re- 
actionary forces  of  this  new  Labourism  and  beat  them 
too." 

Education  in  France. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Jerrold  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
Education  in  France,  from  which  we  quote  his  sum- 
mary: 

"  It  is  admitted,  for  example,  that  education  as  dis- 
tinctlfrom  instruction  (which  is  probably  more  thorough 
in  France)  is  more  efficient  in  our  own  country.  Most 
men  of  eminence  deplore,  too,  the  excessive  centralisa- 
tion that  obtains  in  the  educational  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  departments  of  French  administration.  Pro- 
fessors Lavisse  and  Seailles  have  pointed  out  how  the 
uniformity  of  all  lycees  is  not  only  seriously  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  each  lycee  separately,  but  also  a 
little  laughable.  '  I  know/  says  someone,  '  that  at 
this  moment  all  the  boys  of  such  an  age  are  doing  such 
and  such  a  part  of  their  time-table  all  over  France  and 
Algeria.'  Naturally  this  uniformity  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  absolute,  though  it  may  be  described  as  ex- 
treme. Further  comes  the  bane  of  red-tapeism  and 
fonctionnairisme,  which  term  designates  a  product  that 
may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  French — the  force  that 
turns  everyone  into  a  place-hunter  through  obliging  him 
to  consider  constantly  the  possibility  of  being  pro- 
moted a  step  higher,  and  to  direct  his  energies  towards 
obtaining  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Owing  to  this 
fact,  a  yearly  *  movement '  of  lycee  teachers,  of  pro- 
viseurs  (managers  of  the  same),  of  directors  of  various 
grades  takes  place;  and  all  the  far-reaching  evils  of 
such  instability  can  readily  be  imagined." 

To  Reform  the  Merchant  Service. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bles  writes  on  "  The  Need  of  Reform  in 
the  Merchant  Service."  He  complains  of  the  drifting 
of  our  merchant  ships,  as  far  as  officers  and  crews  are 
concerned,  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  demands 
that  all  masters  and  officers  aspiring  to  British  certifi- 
cates should  be  original  or  naturalised  Britishers.  He 
says  that  the  food  of  the  men  as  laid  down  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  rules  would  be  hardly  enough  to  satisfy 
a  boy  of  fifteen: 

"  In  1894  I  made  a  voyage  as  apprentice  in  a  Liver- 
pool 'limejuicer'  round  Cape  Horn  to  Portland,  Ore- 


gon. Our  food  during  the  entire  voyage  consisted  o£ 
pea-soup  three  times  a  week,  fresh  (?)  bread  three 
times  a  week,  hard  bread  (pantiles)  ad  libitum,  salt  beef 
(from  cows  which  greatly  resembled  veteran  cab- 
horses,  I  should  imagine),  a  pound  and  a  half  three 
times  a  week,  salt  pork  three  times  a  week,  tinned 
beef  on  Sundays — sometimes — half  a  pound  of  sugar,, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  marmalade 
per  week,  a  plum  pudding  on  Christmas  Day,  porridge 
for  about  three  weeks,  if  I  remember  rightly,  while  off 
Cape  Horn,  and  three-quarters  of  a  bucket  of  water  a 
day  to  serve  amongst  six  boys  for  washing  and  drink- 
ing." 

He  has  known  cases  of  the  stewards  of  ships  passing 
off  on  the  men  tea  made  with  salt  water.  Coffee  is 
sometimes  boiled  in  the  same  tin  in  which  salt  beef 
has  been  boiled.  Mr.  Bles  suggests  that  the  stores  of 
every  ship  should  be  examined  by  a  Government  in- 
spector, for  while  the  quality  is  always  inferior,  the 
quantity  is  often  not  sufficient  for  the  voyage.  He 
deals  with  several  other  questions  of  importance,  such 

as  undermanning. 

* 

The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "Monthly  Review"  for  September  opens  with 
an  editorial  entitled  "  Naval  Intelligence  and  the  Rus- 
sian Programme,"  in  which  the  Admiralty  is  severely 
condemned  for  its  lack  of  candour  in  publishing  the 
facts  about  foreign  shipbuilding  programmes.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  contributes  "A  View  of  the  Fiscal 
Controversy,"  which  we  have  quoted  from  elsewhere. 
There  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  on 
"The  Royal  Visit  to  Ireland,"  which,  however,  deals 
chiefly  with  past  Irish  history.  Dr.  Smith  declares 
that  there  is  no  alternative  between  independence 
and  legislative  union  for  Ireland.  He  declares  that 
Ireland  will  never  be  made  a  country  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, as  its  climate  makes  it  a  grazing  country,  and 
grazing  farms  must  be  large. 

The  Tipster. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Tipster  and  his  Trade  "  Lieut. - 
Colonel  D.  C.  Pedder  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  betting  evil.  Of  betting  among 
working-class  women  he  says: 

"  To  trace  the  effects  of  betting  among  women  of  the 
wage-earning  class,  which  is,  we  must  remember,  the 
great  reservoir  of  England's  strength,  is  a  task  almost 
too  painful  for  an  honest  pen.  Drink  and  unchastity 
almost  inevitably  follow  in  its  train.  Transpose  recent 
high-life  scandals  into  lower  surroundings,  with  every 
suggestion  of  evil  writ  large  and  plain,  and  you  will- 
have  a  faint  idea  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  working  man's 
home  in  which  the  wife  has  taken  to  following  the 
example  set  her  by  her  aristocratic  sisters." 

Examining  of  Examiners. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley  contributes  an  amusing  paper, 
entitled  "  A  Critical  Paper  in  Education,"  in  which  he 
draws  up  an  amusing  suggestion  for  an   examination- 
paper  for  prospective  schoolmasters: 
"  1.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  following  cases? — 
"  An  Impressionist  painter,  who  has  himself  educated 
his  son  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half  in  the  in- 
tervals of  painting,  wishes  him  prepared  for  a  Balliol 
scholarship.      He  has  perfect  confidence  in  the  boy's 
ability,  but  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  conditions    of 
success,   having  himself  been   brought  up   on  a   canal- 
barge,   where  the   splendours   of  sunset  awakened   his 
genius  and  opened  the  door  to  fortune. 
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"  A  retired  sausage-seller  of  enormous  wealth  pro- 
poses to  send  you  his  two  sons  on  condition  that  you 
can  assure  him  that  you  will  turn  them  out  gentlemen. 

"  A  distinguished  poet  calls  upon  you  to  inform  you 
that  his  son  (whom  you  have  just  flogged  for  a  pecu- 
liarly atrocious  offence)  wishes  to  become  a  school- 
master. 

"  A  country  clergyman  writes  to  you  that  as  his  son 
is  going  into  the  Diplomatic  Service  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  him  placed  in  a  form  where  he  will  learn  collo- 
quial German,  Spanish,  American,  and  Japanese:  at 
the  same  time  he  expresses  a  profound  belief  in  the 
value  of  a  sound  training  in  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
and  a  hope  that  his  boy's  pursuit  of  those  studies  will 
not  be  interrupted. 
"2.  Write  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

The  limits  of  the  personal  interview. 

The  classification  of  correspondence. 

Some  applications  of  the  term  '  cantankerous/  " 


Page's  Magazine. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Spanish  Navy  is  discussed 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  Cubillo,  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Ar- 
tillery. He  has  to  starf  from  an  assumption  which 
may  or  may  not  occur— namely,  that  a  naval  pro- 
gramme will  be  decided  upon.  Spain,  he  says,  has 
cause  to  lament  the  misfortunes  of  the  late  war,  and 
has  applied  herself  seriously  to  a  consideration  of  the 
grounds  of  defeat.  He  very  strongly  urges  that  when 
ships  are  to  be  built,  they  should  be  constructed  in 
Spain.  Except  for  the  manufacture  of  armour-plate, 
the  internal  resources  of  Spain  are,  he  says,  entirely 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  Skilled  labour  and  ma- 
chinery would  have  to  be  introduced,  but  that  was 
done  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
Foremen  were  brought  over  from  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land—especially the  former— and  they  taught  the 
Americans  so  well  that  an  English  engineer  visiting 
Cramp's  yards  said  the  only  tongue  he  could  hear 
spoken  there  was  the  Scotch  dialect.  In  view  of  the 
sacrifice  which  Spain  would  have  to  impose  upon  her- 
self in  order  to  build  a  navy,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  expended  remains  in  the 
country,  developing  her  riches  and  increasing  her  metal- 
lurgical industries.  Much  is  said  concerning  the  de- 
fects of  Spanish  arsenals;  but,  says  the  writer,  these 
defects  exist  in  the  arsenals  in  every  country,  and 
manifest  themselves  clearly  when  there  is  a  slackness 
of  employment. 

The  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

A  Chicago  correspondent  contributes  a  further  de- 
scription of  the  chief  buildings  at  the  World's  Fair. 
He  says: 

"  One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  Exposition  group 
is  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  which  has  a  prominent 
place  upon  the  western  arm  of  the  main  transverse 
avenue  of  the  Exposition,  opposite  the  Palace  of  Trans- 
portation. The  structure  is  1,000  feet  long  by  525  feet 
upon  the  eastern  half,  and  300  feet  upon  the  western 
part.  The  interior  is  arranged  in  five  east  and  west 
aisles,  each  100  feet  wide.  Three  of  the  aisles  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  remaining  two 
are  460  feet  long." 

The  total  power  generated  and  used  by  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50,000  h.p.  The 
following  comparisons  are  interesting: 

"  The  largest  steam  engine  in  the  Chicago  Exposition 
was  rated  at  2,500  h.p.,  and  the  largest  gas  engine  in 


that  Exposition  at  10  h.p.  The  largest  steam  engine  in 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  largest  steam  engine  ever  exhibited  in  any  Exposi- 
tion up  to  that  time)  was  rated  at  4,000  h.p.  At  St. 
Louis  will  be  shown  a  steam  engine  of  over  three  times 
the  power  of  the  largest  shown  in  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, and  over  twice  the  power  of  any  shown  in  the 
Paris  Exposition;  or,  in  ract,  in  any  Exposition  prior 
to  this  time." 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  interesting  photographs  of 
buildings  in  course  of  erection. 

A  Gigantic  Gun. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe  describes  the  new  16-in.  United 
States  Coast  Defence  Gun.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  gigantic  weapons.  The  total  length  is  49  ft. 
2.9  in.  The  diameter  of  the  rear  portion  is  60  in.,  of 
the  muzzle  28  in.  The  projectile  weighs  2,370  lbs.,  and 
the  charge  is  1,176  lbs.  of  old  black  powder  or  576  lbs. 
of  smokeless  powder: 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  most  spectacular  feature  in  con- 
nection with  this  gun  is  its  enormous  range,  which  is 
estimated  at  about  twenty-one  miles,  or,  to  be  exact, 
20.978.  The  trajectory  of  the  projectile  shows  that  in 
ranging  to  20.978  miles  the  shell  would  reach  the  maxi- 
mum elevation  of  30,516  ft.  This  is  enormously  greater 
than  the  maximum  range  hitherto  obtained  by  any 
other  gun." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  life  of  such  a  gun. 
Photos  of  the  enormous  monster  illustrate  the  article. 

Other  Articles. 

The  new  ropeway  for  conveying  chalk  at  Dorking  is 
briefly  described.  There  is  a  double-page  photograph 
of  the  mechanical  engineers  taken  on  the  steps  of  the 
Town  Hall  when  they  met  at  Leeds,  and  an  account  of 
the  meeting  is  given.  An  instructive  article  on  the  lay- 
ing out  of  engineers'  workshops  is  contributed  by  Joseph 
Horner,  and  Edward  Butler  writes  on  large  power  gas 
engines. 

♦ 

The  Engineering  Magazine. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Stephens  contributes  a  lively  article  upon 
the  modern  racing  yacht.  He  contends  that  this  has 
now  become  an  engineering  proposition.  Originally 
yachts  were  designed  by  men  who  were  merely  ship- 
builders, and  worked  by  rule-o'-thumb.  Then  came  the 
professional  yacht-designer,  who  worked  out  every  de- 
tail of  design  in  advance  on  his  drawing  board,  but 
required  no  engineering  skill.  That  the  present-day 
designer  must  be  an  engineer  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  capture  of  the  Seawanhaka  Cup.  Mr.  Stephens 
says: 

"  There  is  nothing  in  modern  yachting  more  remark- 
able than  the  capture  of  an  international  trophy,  the 
Seawanhaka  Cup,  in  1896,  by  two  amateur  designers 
and  builders  located  on  an  isolated  lake,  and  the  suc- 
cessful defence  of  the  cup  in  eight  successive  matches; 
but  both  of  these  men  are  by  profession  engineers- 
bridge  builders— and  it  is  the  successful  application  of 
their  professional  knowledge  to  yacht  designing  and 
practical  match  sailing  which  has  put  them  at  the  very 
top  among  modern  designers  of  small  craft,  professional 
as  well  as  amateur." 

Mr.  Stephens  gives  plans  of  the  different  types  of 
yachts,  tracing  their  development  from  the  "  Puritan  " 
to  the  "  Reliance."  The  "  Puritan  "  had  a  speed  of 
about  twelve  knots,  and  the  "  Reliance  "  can  do  fifteen 
knots  an  hour.      To  attain  this  increased  three  knots 
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the  sail  area  has  been  increased  nearly  120  per  cent., 
but  the  length  of  the  water-line  is  only  increased  11 
per  cent,  and  the  displacement  40  per  cent.  The  cost 
of  the  "  Puritan  "  was  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the 
**  Reliance,"  but  she  is  in  use  to-day  as  a  cruising 
schooner,  whilst  the  value  of  the  "  Reliance  "  in  a  few 
years  will  be  only  that  of  scrap  metal. 

A  Capitalised  Labour  Organisation. 

Mr.  Casper  L.-  Redfield  propounds  an  ingenious 
scheme  by  which  he  hopes  industrial  peace  could  be 
assured  between  capital  and  labour.  He  says  that  the 
working-man  feels  that  in  any  business  transaction  the 
trained  business  man  is  the  shrewder  individual  of  the 
two,  Hence  the  working-man  looks  with  suspicion  upon 
any  proposition  the  aim  of  which  is  to  tie  him  to  his 
employer  by  making  him  a  small  stockholder  in  his 
employer's  business.  The  plan  of  selling  or  of  giving 
small  blocks  of  stock  to  employes,  and  the  plan  of  profit 
sharing  are  palliative,  not  curative  measures.  Mr.  Red- 
field  outlines  what  he  calls  a  capitalised  labour  organi- 
sation, the  main  object  of  which  is  for  the  organisa- 
tion as  an  organisation  to  own  good-sized  blocks  of 
stock  in  corporations  employing  labour  of  the  kind 
which  constitutes  the  organisation.  The  stockholders 
would,  of  course,  all  be  workmen,  and  they  would  be 
represented  by  a  titular  stockholder.  This  individual 
would  have  great  influence — rather  too  much  to  be 
safe,  it  might  be  contended.  Mr.  Redfield  maintains 
that  such  an  organisation  would  tend  largely  to  pre- 
vent strikes  and  lock-outs.  The  scheme  may  be  all 
right,  but  there  appears  little  chance  of  its  realisation 
as  yet. 

Other  Articles. 

Professor  Henry  M.  Home  has  allowed  portions  of 
his  book  on  alloys  to  appear  in  advance,  and  they  oc- 
cupy the  first  place  in  the  magazine.  Enrico  Bignami 
writes  upon  the  great  electric  installations  of  Italy, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  Rome-Tivoli  power  plant  and 
transmission.      The  article  is  well  illustrated. 


The  Empire  Review. 

The  "  special  article "  of  the  September  number  of 
the  "  Empire  Review  "  is  a  strongly-worded  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposal  entitled  "The 
Free  Trade  Faith,"  by  C.  de  Thierry. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Tonkin  concludes  his  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  lepers  in  Northern  Nigeria;  the  main 
point  of  his  contention  being  that  the  frequency  of 
leprosy  is  largely  due  not  only  to  utter  lack  of  the 
most  ordinary  cleanliness  and  sanitary  precautions,  but 
to  the  monotonous  vegetable  diet  of  the  natives,  which 
contains  nothing  like  enough  nitrogen  properly  to  equip 
their  constitutions  for  the  resistance  of  disease. 

Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  writing  on  the  usurious  exactions  oi 
the  Indian  village  money-lender,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  got  the  people  in  his  clutches,  insists  that 
"  recent  famines  have  been  famines  of  credit  rather 
than  of  food;  it  has  not  been  so  much  that  food  was 
insufficient  as  that  the  people  had  neither  cash  nor 
credit  wherewith  to  buy  it." 


A  vivid  picture  of  Falkland's  death-battle  at  New- 
bury, a  plea  for  a  humaner  view  of  the  affectionate  and 
fairly  harmless  badger,  and  an  assertion  from  a  tour 
through  Canada  in  the  sixties  that  80  per  cent,  of 
French  Canadians  have  made  up  their  minds  to  re- 
pudiate the  British  connection,  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  "  Longman's  "  for  September. 


The  World's  Work. 

(English  Edition.) 
The  September  number  is  full  of  interesting  matter, 
and,  as  usual,  the  illustrations  are  excellent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Two  of  the  special  articles  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  A  well- written  article  on  the  Atlantic 
Agreements  goes  very  fully  into  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment witii~regard  to  the  Cunard  Company,  with  the 
result  that  "  regard  the  two  agreements  in  any  way 
one  will,  it  is  impossible,  from  a  shipping  point  of 
view,  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  a 
combination  of  ignorance  and  fear  has  caused  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  make  a  huge  blunder  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  act  unjustly  to  the  shipping  community 
as  a  whole  in  the  second." 

The  Food  Tax  and  Eggs. 

In  a  short  article,  Mr.  Edward  Brown  shows  that 
the  Food  Tax  would  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
egg  and  poultry  trade,  causing  the  consumers  to  pay 
£2,133,204,  while  the  Colonies  would  benefit  only  by 
£25,000.  Interesting  statistics  are  given  of  the  sources 
from  which  we  import  these  articles  of  food  to  a  value 
of  £7,358,994  per  annum.  Miss  Schlesinger  describes 
the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  in 
the  electrical  field,  and  includes  some  remarks  upon 
wireless  telegraphy.  From  Mr.  Edward  Charles'  article 
on  balloons  many  people  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
balloons  can  be  procured  so  cheaply: 

"  The  size  generally  favoured  by  '  sportsmen  '  range  s 
from  27,000  to  45,000  cubic  feet,  costing,  the  former,  in 
'coton  caoutchoutee'  £120,  in  Chinese  silk  £192,  and  in 
French  silk  £252;  and  the  latter,  £220,  £316,  and 
£384,  according  to  the  material  used.  These  prices 
include  the  balloon  complete  and  ready  to  be  filled 
with  gas." 

Lest  any  of  his  readers  should  be  tempted  to  rush 
rashly  into  making  the  purchase  01  a  balloon,  Mr. 
Charles  adds  that  "  the  initial  outlay  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  amount  that  must  be  continually  ex- 
pended." 

Mortimer  Menpes. 

There  is  an  extremely  eulogistic  article  on  Mortimer 
Menpes  and  his  house  in  Cadogan  Gardens.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is  also  one  of  this  artist's 
pictures  in  colours.  The  writer  notes  the  many-sided- 
ness of  the  artist: 

"  He  might  be  just  as  good  at  a  dozen  other  things ; 
his  many  experiences  and  clear  point  of  view  would  fit 
him  peculiarly  for  journalism;  he  was  long  known  as 
one  of  the  crack  rifle  shots  of  England;  a  large  circle 
of  people  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  know  him  as  a 
most  entertaining  raconteur;  it  is  said  that  in  Japan  he 
left  records  in  wrestling  which  are  still  remembered." 

A  comparison  of  British  and  American  advertising  by 
an  American  writer  is  much  more  favourable  to  the 
former  than  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Houston  con- 
cludes his  article: 

"  But  comparisons  or  contrasts  only  serve  to  show, 
after  all,  that  open-minded  business  men  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  are  working,  in  their  own  way,  for 
better  advertising.  And  with  the  men  who  dominate 
the  commercial  life  of  the  two  greatest  commercial 
countries  in  the  world  working  to  a  common  end  this 
result  is  sure — advertising  will  become  the  most  potent 
business  force  of  the  century." 

(American  Edition.) 
Mr.   John  Albert  Macy  explains,   in   the  September 
M  World's  Work,"  the  perfection  of  modern  teaching  of 
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the  deaf,  the  recitations  in  gesture,  and  the  simplicity 
cf  the  modern  manual  alphabet.  He  shows  what  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  may  do,  and  says  a  proper  be- 
ginning is  to  write  to  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
State-schools.  "  He  may  help  her,  or  he  may  not  be 
able  to  do  anything.  His  power  to  assist  depends  on 
how  liberally  the  Legislature  has  provided  him  with 
means  and  equipment  to  look  after  the  deaf  children  of 
the  State."  But  the  mother  can  do  something  else, 
too.  "  Learn  the  manual  alphabet  and  let  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  learn  it,  and  as  many  of  the  child's 
playmates  as  can  be  induced  to  try  this  interesting  play 
of  the  fingers.  Talk  to  it  at  table,  and  the  child  is 
almost  sure  to  pick  up  a  word  or  two  at  a  time  and 
make  them  on  its  fingers,  just  as  the  hearing  child  be- 
gins to  babble." 

Making  Big  Guns  at  Washington. 
Under  the  title  of  "  Making  Big  Guns,"  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Albert  Gleaves  sketches  the  great  advance 
in  naval  equipment  and  describes  how  the  great  twelve- 
inch  guns  are  made,  and  especially  the  work  at  the 
Government  factory  at  Washington.  Here,  twelve 
hundred  and  ten  big  guns  of  various  calibres  have  been 
completed  since  1887,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
are  now  in  process  of  manufacture.  Nearly  four  thou- 
sand men  are  employed,  the  annual  expenditure  for 
labour  having  increased  tenfold  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  In  discussing  the  life  of  a  great  gun,  this  writer 
says  that  whereas  the  very  heaviest  guns,  such  as  the 
twelve-inch,  have  a  maximum  limit  of  about  three  hun- 
dred firings,  six-inch  guns  have  been  fired  more  than 
two  thousand  times  without  injury. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews* 

In  the  "American  Review  of  Reviews"   Dr.   Shaw, 
commenting  on  the  fiscal  issue,  predicts  that  the  out- 
come   of    the    discussion    will    be    that    every    British 
Colony  will  continue  to  make  its  own  fiscal  arrange- 
ments,  and  that   the   United  Kingdom  will  "remain 
on  its  safe,  solid,  and  always  defensible  basis  of  uni- 
versal Free   Trade,"   imposing  import  duties  only  for 
revenue   purposes.     He  says  that  the  logic  of   a  man 
believing  in  the  duty  and  advantage   of   national   de- 
velopment   would    make    the    American    Protectionist 
a  Free  Trader  if  he  went  to  live  in  England,  and  the 
English  Free  Trader  a  high  Protectionist  if  he  came 
to    live    in    the    United    States.      The    special    articles 
begin   with  a   character   sketch   of   the   new   Pope  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.     There  is  a  long  illustrated  article 
on   "The    Cotton    Crop    of    To-day,"    by    Mr.    R.    H. 
Edmonds,   who   points   out    that    during   the    last  ten 
years    the   number    of    spindles    in    the    United    States 
has  increased  by  forty  per  cent.,  whereas  the  increase 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  only  fourteen  per  cent. 
America  ships  to  Europe  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  her 
raw   cotton,   but   Mr.   Edmonds   foresees   a   time   when 
all  this  product  will  be   manufactured  at  home.     As 
that  time  comes  he  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the 
industry     to     the     Southern     States     will     be     about 

£450,000,000.  Mr.  L.  S.  Rowe  writes  a  brief  article 
on  President  Diaz,  who  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Mexican  Presidency  for  the  seventh  time.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Race  Problem,"  insists 
that  the  negro  must  be  allowed  full  liberty  of  develop- 
ment and  equality  before  the  law. 


Whistler's  Method. 
An  excellent  piece  of  critical  writing  by  F.  J.  Mather, 
.jun.,  deals  with  "The  Art  of  Mr.  Whistler":  "His 
manner  of  painting  is  best  described  by  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguished sitters,  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou.  The 
full-length  figure  was  brushed  hurriedly  in  at  a  single 
short  sitting.  Then  followed  sixteen  agonising  sittings. 
It  would  be  long,  anxious  minutes  before  the  poised 
brush  descended  and  the  stroke  was  made.  So  by  some 
fifty  strokes  a  sitting  the  portrait  advanced.  Nothing 
Avas  done  until  the  artist  had  concentrated  hand  and 
eye  upon  the  stroke,  and  the  finished  work  consisted  of 
some  hundred  accents,  of  which  none  were  corrected  or 
painted  out.  At  the  end  the  slender  figure  of  a  noble- 
man stood  as  if  seen  in  the  dusk,  and  yet  absolutely 
crisp.  The  innumerable  distinct  strokes  had  fused  into 
an  apparently  simple  whole— a  simplicity  laboriously  at- 
tained, and  only  a  certain  aggressive  firmness  of  pose, 
sober  harmony  of  colour,  and  aristocratic  aloofness  of 
expression  told  that  it  was  a  Whistler." 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  writes  a  characteristic  essay  on 
"  Zionism  and  the  Future  of  the  Jews;"  Henry  H. 
Lewis  describes  the  various  "  Feats  of  Modern  Rail- 
road Engineering;"  Edward  Lowry  sums  up  the  reform 
results  of  Mayor  Low's  administration  in  New  York, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the  question  "Are 
Riches  Demoralising  American  Life?"  We  have  quoted 
in  another  department  from  the  sketch  of  "Charles 
..Francis  Murphy— Tammany's  New  Ruler,"  by  Franklin 
Matthews. 


Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  "  Sunday 
Strand"  is  Miss  Lydia  Chatterton's  suggestions  for 
the  Harvest  Festival,  which  are  accompanied  by  most 
pleasing  illustrations  of  designs  by  the  writer.  It  is 
•a  study  in  the  fine  art  of  church  decoration. 


The   Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly"  for  August  is  Mr.  Henry  James'  very 
readable  essay  on  Emile  Zola.  There  is  an  im- 
portant paper  by  C.  J.  Bullock  on  the  "Concentra- 
tion of  Banking  Interests  in  the  United  States;  a 
letter  from  the  Philippines  by  an  American  journalist 
who  holds  that  the  Filipino  is  a  very  impudent  and  im- 
pertinent child  who  needs  to  be  sternly  disciplined;  but 
the  civilisation  of  the  Filipino  is  clean  mentally  to- 
wards women;  his  evil  side  is  not  nasty.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards  virginity  was  regarded  as  such  a  disgrace 
that  it  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  prevent  a  woman  from 
going  to  heaven. 

There  is  a  very  interesting,  enthusiastic  paper  upon 
lawn  tennis,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Pier.  He  examines  all  the 
games  in  turn,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  lawn 
tennis,  of  all  others,  is  entitled  to  supremacy  among 
game3,  "  for  that  game  on  the  whole  is  the  best,  and 
most  completely  fulfils  its  purpose  which  best  satisfies 
the  contentious  spirit  of  a  human  being."  From  this 
point  of  view  no  other  game  can  be  compared  to  lawn 
tennis.  From  the  first  stroke  of  the  game  to  the  last, 
you  are  in  constant  opposition  to  another  player.  The 
game  enables  you  to  feel  your  power  over  your  an- 
tagonist. You  paralyse  him  by  a  stroke,  you  experi- 
ence a  moment  of  omnipotence.  Even  to  be  beaten 
gives  you  the  fierce  joy  of  the  Old  Guard,  "  which  dies 
but  never  surrenders."  A  match  between  old  men 
deeply  in  earnest  is  a  spectacle  more  inspiring  to  one  s 
humanity  than  a  tournament  of  champions. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  begins  the  September  "Atlantic 
Monthly  "  with  a  discussion  of  "  Why  Women  Do  Not 
Wish  the  Suffrage."       A  negative  reason  Dr.  Abbott 
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finds  in  the  fact  that  women  suffrage  divides  the  func- 
tions of  government.  He  does  not  believe  that  we  can 
have  the  women  make  the  laws  and  have  the  men  en- 
force them.  But  he  finds  a  stronger  and  more  positive 
rea8on  in  the  distraction  of  feminine  energies  from  her 
real  work.  Woman,  he  says,  must  choose.  M  She  may 
give  her  time  and  thought  and  energy  in  building  a 
State  and  engaging  in  that  warfare  of  wills  which  poli- 
tics involves;  or  she  may  give  her  time  and  thought  to 
the  building  of  men  on  whose  education  and  training 
Cnurch,  State,  industry,  society,  all  depend.  She  has 
made  her  choice  and  made  it  wisely/' 

Is  Bible  Study  Declining? 
Prof.  Herbert  W.  Horwill,  writing  on  "  The  Bible  in 
State-schools,"  thinks  that  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion as  to  a  general  indifference  to  the  Bible  is 
somewhat  exaggerated.  "  The  very  novels  of  the  cir- 
culating library  can  give  evidence  that  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  Bible  is  still  a  point  of  contact  be- 
tween author  and  reader.  Glancing  at  random  through 
a  catalogue  of  fiction,  we  come  across  such  titles  as 
'  Unleavened  Bread/  '  In  Kedar's  Tents/  '  The  Mantle 
of  Elijah/  '  A  Book  of  Remembrance/  '  When  the  Gates 
Lift  up  Their  Heads/  '  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord/  '  By 
the  Waters  of  Babylon/  'A  Damsel  or  Two/  'Vengeance 
Is  Mine/  '  They  That  Took  the  Sword/  « They  That 
Walk  in  Darkness/  And  how,  on  the  theory  of  hope- 
less decadence,  are  we  to  account  for  the  large  and  con- 
stant sale,  not  only  of  Bibles,  but  Bible  dictionaries, 
commentaries,  and  other  works  of  exegesis?  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  issue  of  scholarly  books  of 
this  class,  whether  at  high  prices  or  low,  was  so  good 
a  commercial  investment  for  a  publisher." 

Other  Articles. 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  writing  on  "  The  Literary 
Centre,"  reviews  the  luxuriant  period  of  Boston  literary 
history  which  made  the  town  so  worthy  of  that  phrase. 
The  whole  list  of  American  writers,  says  this  essayist, 
whose  work  had  stood  the  test  of  half  a  century  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions  belong  to  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  an  essay  by  Christopher  North,  by 
William  A.  Bradley,  and  an  account  of  the  experience 
of  "  An  Educated  Wage-Earner,"  by  Jocelyn  Lewis; 
there  is  an  attractive  treatise  "  Of  Girls  in  a  Canadian 
College,"  by  Archibald  MacMechan,  and  the  usual  com- 
plement of  fiction,  verse,  and  capable  book  reviews. 


Harper's  Magazine. 


An  interesting  scientific  article  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tember "  Harper's,"  from  Dr.  Allan  Macfadyen,  on 
the  "  Effects  of  Low  Temperatures  Upon  Organic 
Life."  Plant  life  is  much  more  tolerant  than  animal 
life  of  extremes  of  temperature,  growth  having  been 
observed,  in  some  instances,  as  low  as  zero,  and  in 
other  instances  as  high  as  72  deg.  Centigrade.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  a  freezing  process  does  not  destroy 
lue.  A  fish  or  frog  will  be  frozen  solid,  and  on  re- 
thawing  become  quite  lively  again.  The  seeds  of 
plants  can  actually  undergo  for  hours  a  temperature  of 
liquid  hydrogen,  and  yet  retain  their  germinative  power. 
Professor  Dewar  has  recently  submitted  living  bacteria 
to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen,  about  —250  deg. 
Centigrade,  and  about  as  near  absolute  zero  as  we  can 
get,  and  liter  an  immersion  for  ten  hours  there  was  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  vitality  of  the  organisms. 
Again,  these  organisms  were  immersed  directly  in  liquid 
air,  and  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  — 190  deg. 
Centigrade  for  six  months  without  impairing  their  vi- 


tality. "  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  living; 
matter  under  this  novel  condition,  which  is  neither  life 
nor  death;  or,  to  select  a  term  which  will  adequately 
describe  it,  it  represents  living  matter  in  a  new  and 
hitherto  unobtained  third  condition,  and  constitutes 
perhaps  tne  most  ultimate  realisation  of  the  laws  of 
suspended  animation." 

Charles  Lamb's  Romance. 
John  Hollingshead  recalls  "  Charles  Lamb's  One  Ro- 
mance," the  affair  of  Elia  with  the  versatile  and  sym- 
pathetic actress,  Frances  M.  Kelly.  Charles  Lamb 
dreamed  of  a  household  in  which  his  sister  and  his 
wife  and  he  could  live  together,  joined  by  a  link  of 
congenial  literary  taste.  He  made  Miss  Kelly  a  written, 
offer  of  marriage,  which  is  printed  in  the  reminiscent, 
article,  together  with  the  frank  declination  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections. 

4 

The  Century. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  opening  article  in  the  Sep 
tember  Century,"  "The  Day  of  the  Run,"  gives  a. 
graphic  description  of  the  rush  over  the  boundary  to 
the  newly  opened  lands  of  an  Indian  reservation.  Where 
there  are  unusually  choice  pieces  of  land  there  are- 
pretty  sure  to  be  men  who  do  not  make  a  fair  start, 
who  slip  over  the  line  in  the  dark,  and  are  hastening, 
to  the  coveted  territory  while  honest  settlers  are  still 
waiting  beyond  the  boundary.  There  are  guards  to- 
prevent  this  dishonesty,  but  thirty-five  Indian  police, 
protecting  four  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  acres 
(six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles),  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  fraud.  Such  a  body  of  land  would  have  a 
hundred  miles  of  boundary.  "  Yet  the  United  State* 
Government  is  conducting  this  game,  seeing  that  it  is. 
honestly  played!" 

Population  and  Manufactures. 

Among  the  points  made  by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriam 
in  "  Noteworthy  Results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  "  is  the 
rapidity  of  population  growth.  In  1890,  the  United 
States  had  a  population  of  62,979,766;  in  1900,  the  popu- 
lation, including  the  7,000,000  people  of  the  Philippines,, 
the  1,000,000  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  15,000  of  Guam  and 
Samoa,  had  increased  to  84,233,069.  The  only  coun- 
tries surpassing  the  United  States  in  number  of  in- 
habitants are  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  British  Empire, 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  probably  France,  if  its  African, 
possessions  are  included.  Mr.  Merriam  thinks  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  census  is  the  show- 
ing made  by  manufactures.  The  products  of  the  fac- 
tory and  shop  in  the  United  States  now  exceed  in  value 
those  of  the  farm.  Simply  the  value  added  to  the  raw 
materials  by  the  manufacturing  processes  amounts  to- 
$5,678,286,148,  exceeding  by  almost  $2,000,000,000  the  re- 
ported net  value  of  agricultural  products.  Prior  to- 
1890,  manufactures,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts reported  at  each  census,  were  secondary  in  im- 
portance to  agriculture. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  Late  Pontiff. 

An  appreciation  of  "  The  Character  of  Leo  XIII."  is; 
contributed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  considers  it  cer- 
tain that  Leo  XIII.  will  rank  among  the  few  Pontiffs 
who  were  great  theologians  and  philosophers,  like  In- 
nocent III.  and  Benedict  XIV.  Leo's  love  of  Latin 
letters  would  have  made  him,  the  cardinal  says,  a  great 
Maecenas  to  the  scholars  that  surrounded  the  Papal 
throne  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
His  lack  of  means  did  not  permit  of  vast  literary  enter- 
prises, but  many  excellent  works  were  carried  on  at  his? 
expense,  or  furthered  by  his  subsidies. 
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McClure's  Magazine. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Capital  and  Labour  Hunt  To- 
gether/' Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells,  in  the  Septem- 
ber "  McClure's,"  how  Chicago  has  become  the  victim 
of  "  the  new  industrial  conspiracy."  Mr.  Baker  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  describing  how  the  two  organisa- 
tions, the  Coal  Teamsters'  Union  and  the  Coal  Team 
Owners'  Association,  came  together  and  formed  a  close 
compact,  offensive  and  defensive— a  sort  of  monopoly 
new  to  American  life.  "  Instead  of  fighting  each 
other,  to  the  profit  and  peace  of  the  onlooking  public, 
they  now  turned,  united,  and  attacked  that  public.  The 
teamster  salved  his  sores  with  a  large  increase  in  wages, 
the  coal  dealer  and  the  team-owner  fattened  their  bank 
accounts  with  a  large  increase  in  profits,  and  the  de- 
fenceless, unorganised  public  paid  the  bill."  After  a 
very  specific  recital  of  just  how  this  thing  was  done, 
Mr.  Baker  remarks:  "  We  have  been  sighing  for  capital 
and  labour  to  get  together;  we  have  been  telling  them 
that  they  are  brothers,  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  the  other;  here  they  are  together;  are  we 
any  better  off?" 

The  Triumph  of  the  Pasteur  Institutes. 

In  "  The  Conquest  of  Five  Great  Ills,"  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  outlines  the  great  work  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tutes throughout  the  world.  Within  twenty  years,  five 
great  foes  of  the  human  race  have  been  shorn  of  their 
worst  terrors  by  the  processes  of  Pasteur.  These  five 
ills  are  hydrophobia,  diphtheria,  lockjaw,  snake  poison, 
and  the  bubonic  plague.  In  the  case  of  hydrophobia, 
the  Pasteur  treatment  now  removes  all  chance  of  harm, 
— or,  to  be  exact,  all  but  one-fifth  of  one  chance  in  a 
hundred.  In  diphtheria,  the  average  mortality  has 
been  reduced  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  to  12  to  14  per 
cent.  In  lockjaw,  the  antitoxin  serum  is,  to  be  sure, 
only  preventive,  and  not  curative;  but  this  is  usually 
sufficient,  since  the  danger  is  plainly  indicated  in  ad- 
vance. The  proudest  victory  of  the  Pasteur  school  is 
in  the  treatment  of  bubonic  plague,  which  in  times  of 
great  epidemics  used  to  carry  off  85  per  cent,  of  all 
who  contracted  it.  Dr.  Calmette  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  mortality  of  those  treated  by  him  and  his 
assistants  to  less  than  15  per  cent.,  as  against  a  mor- 
tality of  over  63  per  cent.,  in  the  same  epidemic,  of 
those  not  treated. 

There  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Alesandro  Salvini  by 
Clara  Morris,  and  stories  by  Mary  Moss,  Henry  Har- 
land,  George  Barr  McCuteheon,  H.  W.  Wallis,  and 
Norman  Duncan. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 

Sir  Thomas  Upton's  Crew. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  himself  tells  of  his  yacht-racing 
ambitions  in  "  My  Efforts  to  Win  the  America's  Cup." 
Describing  the  organisation  of  his  invading  force,  he 
says  that  everything  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fife,  the  designer.  He  is  confident  that  Capt. 
Robert  Wringe,  the  skipper  of  "  Shamrock  III.,"  and 
Capt.  Charles  Bevis,  master  of  "  Shamrock  I.,"  are  the 
two  best  skippers  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  crew  of  the 
challenger  there  are  numerous  men  who  were  racing 
skippers  in  England,  men  of  rare  intelligence  and  at- 
tainment, who  have  been  willing  to  ship  under  Sir 
Thomas  as  mere  members  of  his  crew.  In  short,  the 
"baronet  can  say  with  confidence  that  "  Shamrock  III." 
was  sailed  by  the  best  crew  ever  gathered  together 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Architect's  Long  Apprenticeship. 
In  treating  of  "  Architecture,"  in  the  series  on 
"  Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession,"  Mr.  John  M.  Car- 
rere  shows  what  a  long,  tedious  road  the  young  archi- 
tect must  travel.  He  must  possess  a  good  general  edu- 
cation before  touching  architecture  especially,  and  will 
then  probably  enter  a  school  of  architecture  and  after 
graduating  spend  a  number  of  years  in  study  and  prac- 
tice in  an  architect's  office,  eventually  drifting  to  Paris, 
and  ending  his  education  by  a  period  of  travel.  Alto- 
gether, an  architect  is  supposed  to  devote  eight  or  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  study  and  preparation  before  he  can 
think  of  entering  upon  the  independent  practice  of  his 
profession  with  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  work. 


Continental  Magazines. 
The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  leading  French  review  maintains  even  in  August 
its  high  standard  of  interest.  We  have  noticed  else- 
where M.  Dastre's  article  on  the  physiological  value  of 
sugar,  and  some  observations  by  M.  Charmes  on  the 
new  Pope. 

Southern  Madagascar. 

To  the  first  August  number  M.  Charles-Roux  contri- 
butes an  interesting  paper  on  the  southern  part  of 
Madagascar.  Much  of  this  portion  has  never  been 
explored,  and  it  was  so  recently  as  October,  1900,  that 
the  task  of  pacifying  and  organising  it  was  entrusted 
to  Colonel  Lyautey.  He  did  his  work  remarkably  well, 
and  avoided  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  both  the  red- 
tape  and  the  militarism  which  were  formerly  character- 
istic of  French  Colonial  administration.  All  over  the 
island  medical  assistance  for  the  natives  has  been  sys- 
tematically organised,  and  will  no  doubt  do  much  to 
check  the  appalling  infant  mortality.  The  Malagasy 
women  are  good  mothers,  but  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  health,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the 
children  who  do  survive  grow  up  sickly  or  idiotic.  The 
adult  population,  too,  is  devastated  by  tuberculosis, 
leprosy,  small-pox,  and  alcoholism,  and  wholesale  vac- 
cination has  been  resorted  to. 

A  French  View  of  Burns. 
M.  Roz,  in  a  long  study  of  Burns,  agrees  with  Lord 
Rosebery  in  thinking  that  the  secret  of  the  poet's  ex- 
traordinary fame  and  of  his  incomparable  genius  is 
that,  unlike  other  Scottish  writers,  he  set  Scotland  on 
her  feet  in  a  literary  sense,  and  reasserted  her  claims 
to  a  national  existence.  Scotland  is  only  an  ideal 
nation;  all  her  reality  is  in  her  past,  to  which  she  pays 
fervent  honour,  and  in  her  spiritual  life,  which  ex- 
presses the  genius  of  certain  men— John  Knox,  Walter 
Scott,  and  above  all,  Robert  Burns.  That  is  why  she 
is  so  prodigal  of  her  admiration  and  her  love.  In  no 
other  country,  perhaps,  does  the  expression  "  national 
poet "  bear  so  full  and  strong  a  meaning. 

The  Youth  of  Mirabeau. 
M.  Doumic,  in  a  paper  which  reflects  the  increased 
attention  which  is  now  being  paid  to  the  great  figures 
of  the  Revolution,  deals  with  the  intrigues  of  Mira- 
beau with  Sophie  de  Monnier  and  Julie  Dauvers.  It 
is  a  sordid  story,  especially  Mirabeau's  pretence  in  the 
"  Letters  to  Julie  "  that  he  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe. 

Naval  Manoeuvres. 
An  anonymous  article  in  the  second  August  number 
deals  in  an   expert  manner  with   squadron  evolutions 
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and  the  tactics  of  modern  fleets.  The  writer  comes  to 
certain  conclusions,  which  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  squadron  manoeuvres  of  the 
traditional  type  could  only  increase  because  of  the  in- 
evitable growth  of  tonnage,  while  the  most  modern 
conception  of  naval  tactics,  derived  from  the  progress 
effected  in  speed  and  in  offensive  armament,  rendered 
less  and  less  justifiable  the  value  attached  to  compact 
formations  and  evolutions  in  close  order.  A  special 
individual  importance  is  to  be  assigned  to  fighting 
units  which  are  intended  to  act,  not  in  isolation,  but 
separately,  while  at  the  same  time  combining  their 
efforts.  Officers  muse  consequently  have  not  only  the 
highest  technical  training  and  personal  bravery,  but 
something  which  is  yet  more  important  still — the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive  decisive  movements,  the  in- 
tuition which  perceives  the  golden  moment,  and  that 
courage  of  the  mind  which  undertakes  such  move- 
ments. In  a  word,  the  writer  says  that  the  great  need 
in  the  French  Navy  is  the  restoration  of  individual 
initiative. 

Other  Articles. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  on  en- 
gineering by  M.  Benoist,  and  a  study  of  the  ethics  of 
anarchy  (with  special  reference  to  Ibsen)  by  M.  Suares. 


La  Revue  de  Pans. 

This  review  for  August  is  very  readable.  M.  Berthe- 
lemy  contributes  to  the  first  August  number  a  clever 
defence  of  indirect  taxation.  He  explains  the  grave 
danger  of  a  democracy  laying  all  its  financial  burdens 
on  the  small  group  of  wealthy  people,  and  he  shows, 
or  thinks  he  shows,  that  it  is  often  the  poor  who  really 
pay  in  the  end  the  taxes  intended  to  be  levied  on  the 
rich.  Indirect  taxation  he  recommends  because  its 
productivity  is  enormous,  it  can  be  easily  borne,  and 
it  is  just  in  its  incidence.  Altogether,  it  produces  the 
maximum  of  revenue  with  the  minimum  of  discontent. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  M.  Berthelemy  ad- 
vocates a  State  monopoly  of  the  drink  traffic  in  France 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  tobacco  monopoly. 

Military  Life  in  Italy. 

M.  Tissot  describes  military  life  in  Italy  as  portrayed 
in  the  novels  of  Captain  Sangiacomo,  a  distinguished 
Italian  officer,  whose  works,  one  gathers,  are  more  to 
be  commended  as  documents  than  for  tneir  literary 
merit.  The  Italian  army  seems  to  suffer  quite  as  much 
as  ours  from  the  absurdities  of  the  military  tailor,  with 
his  affectation  for  the  minutiae  of  gold-lace  and  dolmans. 
But  the  serious  side  of  the  matter  is  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Army  on  the  national  side  is  so  bad;  in- 
deed, M.  Tissot  declares  that  in  Italy,  as  in  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  position  of  standing 
armies  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  spirit  of  modern 
progress. 

Cattle-Breeding  in  the  Argentine. 

M.  Daireaux  describes  the  remarkable  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  Argentine  Republic  by  cattle- 
breeders  and  agriculturists  generally  from  England, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany.  France 
alone  is  almost  unrepresented,  and  he  adjures  his 
countrymen  to  take  a  hand  in  this  profitable  game. 

Other  Articles. 
Among   other   articles   may   be   mentioned   a    travel- 
trticle  on  the  Narbonne  country,  by  Mr.  W.  Morton 
I'allerton,   and  an  account  of  a  visit  to   Bismarck,  by 
Theophile  Gautier  flls. 


The  Italian   Reviews. 
On   the  Late  Pope. 

The  death  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor form,  naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  several 
articles  in  the  August  issues,  notably  in  the  "  Civilta 
Cattolica,"  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale,"  and  the  "Nuova 
Antologia."  The  tenour  of  all  is  the  same— admira- 
tion for  the  acknowledged  powers  of  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Grand  Old  Men  of  Europe,  and  grief  at  his  death. 
The  first-named  review,  having  dealt  lengthily  with 
Leo's  Pontificate  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  con- 
siders that  it  has  little  to  add,  but  nevertheless  pub- 
lishes several  pages  of  eulogy.  The  "  Nuova  Anto- 
logia" thinks  it  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  his  work 
fairly.  He  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  face 
many  severe  struggles,  and  he  undoubtedly  had  many 
successes.  At  times  he  ventured  boldly  into  the 
future:  at  others  he  appeared  to  be  hiding  timorously 
in  the  past.  In  another  article  this  review  speaks  of 
Leo  having  died  too  soon,  and  being  still  in  his  youth, 
despite  his  great  age,  which  metaphorical  remark  is 
indicative  of  the  high  opinion  in  which  Leo  was  held. 
The  "  Rassegna  Nazionale "  quotes  Dante,  and  says 
that  the  late  Pontiff  possessed  the  three  qualities  men- 
tioned in  those  lines,  namely,  intellectual  light  full  of 
love,  love  in  full  gladness,  and  gladness  superior  to  all 
sorrow.  He  was  a  human  creature  who  was  almost 
celestial. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  popes  of  Leo's  century.  Be- 
ginning with  some  remarks  on  Pius  VI.,  who  died  in 
1799  after  having  been  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  and 
who  was  carried  to  his  grave  not  by  priests,  but  by 
soldiers,  the  article  goes  through  the  occupants  of  the 
Holy  See  and  ends  with  Leo,  who  is,  to  use  the  words 
of  another  writer  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

The  "  Rassegna  Nazionale,"  speaking  briefly  of  the 
new  Pontiff,  thinks  that  he  will  be  a  worthy  Vicar  of 
Christ,  and  declares  that  the  name  (Pius  X.)  is  of 
good  augury.  The  "  Civilta  Cattolica  "  is  also  very 
hopeful. 

Agriculture  and  Education. 

The  "  Civilta,"  among  its  other  contributions  (August 
15)  has  an  article  on  Agriculture  and  Agriculturists  in 
Italy,  which  is  really  a  review  of  a  German  book. 
Italy's  resources  are  very  great,  and  in  former  times 
these  resources  were  developed;  she  was  called  the 
"  Garden  of  Europe,"  and  even  Virgil  termed  her  "  the 
great  mother  of  cereals."  This  condition  of  things 
existed  till  1848,  since  which  time  the  decadence  has 
been  astounding.  The  preponderance  of  secular  edu- 
cation and  the  propagation  of  Socialistic  ideas  is  largely 
the  assigned  cause.  There  is  also  an  article  on  the 
Index  of  Prohibited  Books,  in  which  we  are  informed 
that  many  persons  confuse  the  legislation  on  the  gene- 
ral subject  with  the  catalogue  itself. 

"Nuova  Antologia"  (August  1)  has  an  article  on  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Italy  revealing  a  state  of  things  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory.  According  to  the  latest  sta- 
tistics, there  were  rather  less  than  51,000  schools  in 
the  country,  of  which  about  87  per  cent,  were  of  in- 
ferior grades.  This  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  popu- 
lation; many  outlying  villages  (those  in  the  mountain 
districts,  for  instance)  with  500  inhabitants  are  not 
reached  by  any  school. 

The  same  review  contains  an  interesting  account  of  a 
Chinese  book  on  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  poetically 
described  as  "  rods  of  silk."  This  great  work,  which 
rum;  into  twenty-four  volumes,  was  compiled  by  the 
order    of    Emperor    Koung,    and    its    compilation    vas 
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effected  by  doctors  and  other  learned  men  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  It  contains  practical  notions,  tradi- 
tions and  laws  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  date 
back  to  pre-Christian  times.  It  tells  of  species  which 
many  European  entomologists  refused  at  first  to  believe 
in,  but  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  is  now 
conceded. 

The  Future  of  the  Latin  Race. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale " 
is  an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Future  of  the  Latin 
Race,"  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  a  neAv 
book  and  certain  articles  on  the  same  subject  previously 
published  in  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale."  The  future 
of  the  race  is  decidedly  bad,  according  to  the  book, 
unless  some  great  change  comes  about;  the  present  is 
certainly  bad.  The  conclusion  is  that  physical,  moral, 
*nd  religious  changes  are  needed,  the  word  "  religion  " 
being  used  in  a  broad  sense.  The  author  of  the  book 
thinks  that  Romanism  is  the  cause  of  the  present  de- 
plorable condition,  and  would  get  rid  of  religion  in  the 
main;  whereas  the  writer  of  the  article  says  that  we 
have  only  to  look  back  at  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Latin  race  to  see  a  refutation  of  the  attack  on  Roman- 
ism. More  religion,  not  less,  is  what  is  required. 
There  are  also  deeply  interesting  articles  on  the  con- 
version of  George  Henry  Newman  and  the  Catholic 
Renaissance   in   England,    and    on   Verdi. 


La  Nouvelle  Revue* 

The  energetic  editors  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  "  have 
secured  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Charles  Baude- 
laire to  his  mother  and  to  a  number  of  friends.  They 
show  how  this  unfortunate  man  of  genius  was  worried 
by  money  matters  much  as  was  his  greater  compatriot, 
Balzac.  Each  and  all  of  his  long  epistles  deal  with 
money,  the  lack  of  it,  the  urgent  necessity  for  pro- 
curing an  advance  of  a  few  pounds,  the  story  of  how 
and  where  these  same  few  pounds  were  spent,  etc., 
etc.  In  some  ways  Baudelair's  career  greatly  resembled 
that  of  the  American  poet  whom  he  so  admired  and 
translated,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

A  Great  Chinese  Reformer. 

In  days  to  come  the  civilised  world  may  become  as 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Kang- Yon-Wei  as  it  is  now 
with  that  of  Plato  or  of  Confucius.  This  great  Chinese 
reformer  is  now  living  in  exile  at  Tokio,  banished  from 
his  native  country  and  from  the  college  he  founded  at 
Pekin,  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  both  fears  and 
hates  him.  Kang- Yon- Wei  is  a  constructive  philoso- 
pher. He  has  published  a  most  remarkable  pamphlet, 
a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  sets  out  his 
views  concerning  human  life  and  conduct.  In  many 
waya  this  venerable  Chinaman  is  far  in  advance  of 
many  so-called  European  reformers.  Thus  he  is  for 
absolute  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  advocate  women  being  employed  in  great 
affairs  of  State. 

Other  Articles. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition; 
the  strange  "  Death  Dances  "  which  played  so  great  a 
nart  in  the  popular  festivals  and  carnivals  of  the 
Middle  Age's;  the  improvements  made  of  late  in  Paris, 
and  two  biographical  papers,  the  one  dealing  with 
Charnace,  the  other  with  Berlioz. 


The  "  Badminton  Magazine "  contains  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Hints  to  Modest  Motorists,"  which 
will  be  found  of  much  value  to  the  beginners  in  this  the 
newest  of  all  sports. 


The  Dutch  Magazines. 

"  De  Gids  "  is  a  decidedly  good  number.  The  article 
on  the  African  Pompeii  is  full  of  interest:  this  is  Thim- 
gad,  the  Thamugadi  of  the  ancients,  which  the  French 
Government  is  now  digging  from  the  earth  that  hides  it. 
The  tourist  goes  to  Batna,  in  Algeria,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  "  doing "  the  ruins  of  Lambese  (the  Lam- 
basis  of  the  Romans)  and  Markouna  (Verecunda)  and 
the  excavations  and  remains  of  Thimgad,  so  the  writer 
describes  her  journey  in  a  victoria,  occupying  four 
hours,  to  these  three  places.  The  first  was  a  Roman 
camp,  that  of  the  Third  Legion  of  Augustus.  Arrived 
at  Thimgad,  the  writer  takes  us  in  imagination  to  the 
far-off  days  when  Thamugadi  was  as  full  of  life  as 
Pompeii.  The  article  keeps  the  reader  fully  interested 
from  the  first  Avord  to  the  last.  The  article  on  two 
Javanese  fables  about  animals— fables  usually  are  con- 
cerned with  members  of  the  animal  kingdom — interest 
as  much  as  fables  generally  do;  they  show  us  once  more 
how  widespread  are  the  stories  we  associate  with  the 
nursery.  In  every  land— civilised  and  uncivilised — we 
find  practically  the  same  stories;  they  vary  a  little 
here  and  there — the  Asiatic  "  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  " 
may  refer  to  the  sun  and  moon  instead  of  to  a  boy  and 
an  exaggerated  specimen  of  humanity,  but  the  ground- 
work is  the  same.  Then  Dr.  Vurtheim  takes  us  back 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  a  forgotten  spot  in  Albania 
and  to  Thessaly,  and  shows  us  how  the  shepherds  and 
hunters  and  agriculturists  had  their  harvest  thanks- 
giving, which  he  describes  as  a  Greek  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles.  Among  those  people  the  moon  was  a 
deity,  and  in  her  "  horned  "  form  was  regarded  as  the 
protecting  goddess  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  hunt- 
ing or  horned  beasts.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  her 
lunar  ladyship,  who  was  in  most  cases  more  beneficent 
than  the  sun,  enabling  the  people  to  carry  on  their 
method  of  gaining  a  livelihood  when  the  god  of  day 
was  frowning.  There  is  an  allegorical  sketch  "  The 
God  of  the  Child,"  and  other  entertaining  contents. 

In  "  Onze  Eeuw "  the  contribution  which  first 
catches  the  fancy  is  one  with  the  (to  us)  curious  title 
"  In  the  Realm  of  Tunes."  At  first  we  are  rather  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  it  is  not  a  learned  dissertation 
on  the  gamut  or  science  of  sounds,  but  we  afterwards 
discover  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  readable  descrip- 
tion of  the  competition  of  Men's  Choirs  in  Frankfort 
a  short  time  ago.  There  were  6,000  throats  in  combat, 
as  the  writer  humorously  informs  us,  and  the  leader 
of  the  winning  choir,  which  hailed  from  Berlin,  had 
the  gold  chain  of  victory  placed  round  his  neck  by  the 
Empress,  The  writer  then  sketches  the  rise  of  these 
German  Singing  Associations:  they  began  with  the  fore- 
gathering of  two  or  three  men  here  and  there  for 
musical  amusement  and  practice,  and  they  have  gradu- 
ally developed  till  they  have  become  quite  a  power  for 
good  in  the  Fatherland.  The  love  of  music  is  more  in- 
born in  the  German  than  in  the  Britisher,  and  there- 
fore forms  more  of  a  pastime;  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  So- 
cieties in  Britain  never  appear  to  have  obtained  the 
same  hold  on  young  Britishers  as  the  "  Gesang- 
vereine "  have  secured  on  the  youth  of  Germany. 
There  are  articles  on  iEschylus  and  on  Old  Letters 
from  Florence,  these  last  dealing  with  the  time  when 
the  Republic  was  in  the  height  of  its  power,  namely, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  affording  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  old  Italy.  The  account  of  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Rolduc,  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg,  dating  back  some  eight  hundred  years,  rounds  off 
a  good  number  of  this  excellent  review. 
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"  Elsevier"  opens  with  an  article  on  Graadt  van  Rog- 
gen,  the  Dutch  etcher,  whose  work  is  not  so  well 
known  oustside  Holland  as  the  writer  thinks  it  should 
be. 


The  German  Magazines. 

The  "  Deutsche  Revue  "  contains  a  rather  interesting 
article  by  E.  von  Liebert  which  gives  a  short  history 
of  Anglo-German  relations  in  Africa.  He  opens  with 
a  tribute  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  whose  remarkable 
frankness  in  recounting  Germany's  actions  in  Africa 
he  thinks  truly  surprising  in  an  Englishman.  His 
book,  by  the  way,  has  been  translated  and  is  appear- 
ing in  Germany.  Von  Liebert  served  with,  and  is  a 
personal  friend  of,  Herrmann  von  Wissmann,  who,  says 
Sir  H.  Johnston,  has  done  more  for  German  East 
Africa  than  any  other  man  living.  No  German  can 
look  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Zanzibar  in  1890  without 
regret.  Before  that  time,  he  recounts  how  Dr.  Peters 
had  persuaded  the  young  King  of  Uganda  to  put  him- 
self under  German  protection,  how  Emin  Pasha  had 
renounced  his  arrangements  with  Great  Britain  and 
had  declared  that  he  was  proud  to  serve  under  the 
German  flag,  how  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  was  chiefly  in 
German  hands,  and  how  the  Arab  revolt  had  been  suc- 
cessfully crushed.  The  treaty  lost  Germany— says  von 
Liebert— Somaliland,  Witu,  Uganda,  the  land  west  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  the  protectorate  over  Zanzibar.  Ger- 
many, he  explains,  had  no  rights  over  the  latter,  but 
diplomacy  should  at  any  rate  have  prevented  the  de- 
claration of  a  British  protectorate.      He  points  out  that 


England  has  not  developed  the  country  round  Mom- 
basa, but  has  merely  acquired  it,  so  that  she  can  run 
a  railway  to  the  coast  from  the  more  fruitful  interior. 
Germany  has  worked  very  differently.  In  her  terri- 
tory harbours  are  well  built,  lighthouses  are  erected  on 
the  coast,  towns  built,  roads  made  throughout  the  land, 
everything  that  was  required,  in  fact— but  unfortu- 
nately the  expected  trade  does  not  appear! 

General  Stefan  Turr  contributes  an  article  upon  the 
three  great  figures  who  stand  forth  in  Austro-Hun- 
garian  relations,  namely,  Andrassy  and  Deak,  who 
brought  about  the  union,  and  Kossuth  who  opposed  it 
to  the  death.  Georges  Claretie  writes  upon  the  first 
stage  success  of  Edmond  Rostand,  whom  he  calls  a 
sovereign,  a  king  of  poetry. 

D.  Franke,  in  the  "  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  contri- 
butes a  lengthy  paper  upon  Japan's  Asiatic  aspirations. 
He  says  that  after  the  Chino-Japanese  war  the  hate 
against  China  was  replaced  by  an  aversion  to  the  white 
man.  The  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  seems  to  controvert 
this  theory,  but  he  considers  this  as  merely  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  the  real  feeling  of  the  Japanese 
people  is  expressed  in  the  memorandum  of  the  recently- 
formed  East  Asiatic  League  of  culture.  This  league 
has  for  its  object  the  closer  union  of  the  yellow  races, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East, 
and  always  keeps  in  mind  the  fact  that  Asia  belongs 
to  the  yellow  race,  and  the  white  should  be  excluded. 
Idealism  in  America  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  Wilhelm,  of  New  York;  and  M.  von  Brandt  dis- 
cusses German  colonial  politics  from  the  French  point 
of  view. 


In  "  Scribner's  Magazine "  for  September  there 
is  a  very  readable  chapter  of  reminiscences  of 
'•  Some  Famous  Judges,"  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
who  gives  a  number  of  excellent  anecdotes  of  Chief 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  and  other  legal  lights  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Capt.  T.  B.  Mott  describes  the  "Work  and 
Play  of  the  Military  Attaches,"  especially  at  the  grand 
manoeuvres  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of  the  evolu- 
tions, practically  on  a  war  footing,  of  from  forty-five 
thousand  to   one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

"  Blackwood "  for  September  is  chiefly  notable  for 
"  Sigma's  "  personal  reminiscences  of  illustrious  literary 
men.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  describes  his  three  weeks' 
captivity  with  the  Moorish  rebels.  Mr.  R.  L.  Ken- 
nion  narrates  his  experiences  of  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  tribute  from  Cashmere  to  the  sacred  city  of  Tibet. 
His  description  of  Tibetan  tea — a  compound  of  tea  and 
butter  and  salt  boiled  together  and  kept  simmering 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cocoa — is  enough  to 
make  the  English  tea-drinker  shudder.  Articles  on  the 
food  question  and  the  present  condition  of  parties  fall 
to  be  noticed  under  the  fiscal  problem. 

In  the  "  Positivist  Review "  for  September,  Mrs. 
Frederic  Harrison,  in  "  News  from  South  Africa,"  calls 
attention  to  the  suffering  caused  by  the  war-receipts 
not  being  paid,  and  by  "  compensation  "  being  so  capri- 
cious. "  The  widows  and  children  are  in  a  sad  plight." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bridges  writes  on  the  newly-formed  Society 
of  Sociology,  and  urges  the  importance  of  keeping  soci- 
ology in  close  comparison  with  biology,  and  of  paying 
most  heed,  not  to  social  origins  so  much,  as  to  more 


highly  developed  communities.  Professor  Beesly  ex- 
poses the  attempts  of  the  French  Nationalists  to  hide 
their  electoral  weakness. 

The  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  September  is  a  full  num- 
ber. Mr.  Gordon's  Casualties  of  British  Industry 
claims  separate  mention.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bacon  gives 
much  interesting  information  about  cipher  writing, 
which  will  appeal  to  persons  at  the  secretive  age.  Rev. 
John  Isabell  furnishes  illustrations  of  the  co-operative 
system  among  animals.  Under  the  heading  "  A  Chat 
on  a  Cable-car,"  Rev.  J.  P.  Hobson  supplies  much  local 
history  concerning  Brixton  Hill.  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett 
contributes  picturesque  photographs  of  the  Tent  Dwel- 
lers of  Turkey,  in  which  Kurds  and  Circassians  appear 
more  like  human  beings  and  less  like  the  ghouls  re- 
ported of  by  special  correspondents. 

A  very  refreshing  contrast  to  the  bitter  war  now 
waged  in  so  many  villages  between  Anglicans  and  Non- 
conformists is  recalled  in  the  "  Sunday  at  Home  "  by 
Rev.  T.  A.  Gurney.  He  tells  how,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  Rev.  J.  Collins,  Independent 
minister  at  Swanage,  felt  moved  to  call  upon  the  young 
rector  of  the  village,  and  expound  to  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly.  The  result  was  a  great  awaken- 
ing in  the  soul  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  rector,  and 
a  close  friendship  which  lasted  for  some  twenty  years, 
only  interrupted  by  death.  The  rector  even  attended 
the  Independent  Church  on  Sunday  evenings  when 
there  was  no  service  in  the  parish  church,  until  the 
bishop  intervened  and  forbade  this  irregularity  while 
blessing  the  friendship. 
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BY   "AUSTRALIAN.' 


Glorious  Prospects* 

Since  our  last  the  weather  has  been  favourable  to 
producers,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  harvest' 
continue  excellent.  So  far  as  can  be  at  present  judged, 
the  production  of  Australia  in  1903-04  will  be  the  largest 
ever  recorded  in  all  grain,  while  there  will  be  an  ad- 
vance in  the  returns  from  wool,  stock,  etc.  Taking 
first  the  wheat  harvest,  present  indications  favour  a 
crop  of  something  like  65,250,000  bushels,  which  we 
place  thus: 

1900-01. 

Bushels. 

Victoria 17,847,321 

New  South  Wales  ....    16,173,771 

South  Australia 11,253,148 

Queensland 1,194,088 

Tasmania  and  W.A.    ..      1,884,597 


1902-03. 

Bushels. 

2,569,304     . 

.    1,589,205     . 

.    6,354,912     . 

6,165     . 

1,847,411     . 

1903-04. 
Bushels. 
27,500,000 
17,500,000 
15,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,250,000 

Totals.. 48,352,925     ..12,367,057     ..    65,250,000 

The  increase  shown  on  the  disastrous  returns  for 
1902-03  is  52,882,943  bushels.  The  best  previous  wheat 
crop  produced  in  Australia  was  in  1900-01,  the  figures 
being  set  out  above  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  A 
wheat  crop  of  the  extent  we  have  estimated  would 
leave  about  40,000,000  bushels  for  export,  or  over 
1,000,000  tons.  Even  cautious  exporters  regard  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  30,000,000  bushels  as  certain.  Al- 
lowing for  the  high  prices,  last  year's  wheat  crop  was 
worth  about  £3,100,000.  At  the  values  now  indicated 
for  export  next  season,  the  crop  of  1903-04  will  be  worth 
about  £11,000,000.  In  other  grain  also  there  will  be  a 
large  increase  in  production.  The  yields  of  milk  are 
increasing  largely,  and  from  dairy  produce  the  returns 
to  farmers  will  be  much  greater  in  the  new  season  than 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Graziers  state  that 
the  returns  from  stock  are  largely  expanding,  and  that 
the  wool  clip,  though  it  will  only  show  a  slight  in- 
crease in  size,  will  bring  a  much  better  price  than  last 
year.  Altogether,  so  far  as  producers  are  concerned, 
the  outlook  may  be  considered  excellent. 

The  gold  production  of  the  various  States  continues 
to  advance.  The  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  are  compared  in  the  following: 

1902.  1903. 

Fine  oz.  Fine  oz. 

Western  Australia 1,371503  ..  1,561202 

Victoria 549,891  ..  547,119 

New  South  Wales 184,033  ..  203,982 

Queensland 441,670  ..  480,100 

South  Australia  and  Tasmania 54,000  ..  44,000 

Totals 2,601,097    ..    2,836,163 

The  increase  for  the  nine  months  is  equal  to  235,366 
ounces  fine,  valued  approximately  at  £975,000.  The 
only  decrease  is  in  Tasmania,  where  the  yield  has 
dropped  nearly  10,000  ounces.  We  expect  this  year's 
production  in  Australia  to  show  an  increase  of 
£1,250,000. 

9 


It  is  not  surprising  that  trade  and  manufacturing 
show  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  in  volume  with  the 
improved  country  prospects.  The  first  branch  to  feel 
improved  times  is  always  the  softgoods  trade,  and  this 
season  has  been  no  exception.  The  October  orders  are 
the  best  for  several  years,  and  the  future  is  very  pro- 
mising. In  the  wholesale  ironmongery  trade  there  has 
been  improvement,  and  the  timber  and  grocery  trades 
are  expected  to  follow  suit  in  November,  December,  and 
following  months.  Manufacturers  state  that  their 
orders  are  coming  in  much  more  freely  than  a  year  ago, 
and  that  there  are  numerous  indications  that  a  large 
expansion  in  trade  will  occur.  It  will  be,  indeed,  sur- 
prising if  the  commerce  of  these  States  in  1904  does  not 
show  a  gain  of  £7,000,000  to  £10,000,000  over  1903. 

The  Victorian  Conversion  Loan* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Vic- 
torian conversion  loan,  which  has  been  hanging  like  a 
pall  over  the  State  for  the  last  nine  months,  has  been 
disposed  of.  But  we  can  neither  agree  with  the  terms 
nor  the  date  fixed  for  the  issue  of  the  stock.  The 
great  mistake  in  delay  in  dealing  with  this  matter  must 
be  laid  at  Mr.  Shfels'  door.  Instead  of  approaching 
the  business  before  the  end  of  last  year,  and  making 
every  arrangement  for  an  issue  early  in  1903,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  easily  led  into  a  corner,  and  the  issue  had 
to  be  made  within  three  months  of  the  maturing  of  the 
4£  per  cent,  debentures.  Some  idea  of  the  different 
position  in  January,  when  the  loan  should  have  been 
converted,  and  October,  when  it  actually  was,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  comparison: 

January.      October. 
Price  of  3J  per  cent,   stock  in  London    £101        ..     £95J 
British  Consols,   2%  per  cent,   to  April 

5,  thereafter  21  per  cent 93J      ..       88 

In  April  or  May  excellent  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves, and  we  urged  strongly  that  the  conversion 
should  be  taken  in  hand.  It  must  be  plain  to  the 
merest  child  that,  allowing  matters  to  drift  as  they 
were,  necessitated  the  State  paying  very  dearly  for  the 
conversion. 

The  terms  of  the  conversion  are  approximately  as 
follows:  Holders  of  maturing  4£  per  cent,  debentures 
are  offered  through  the  underwriters,  who  receive  1£ 
per  cent,  commission,  the  following  options:  (a)  £108 
of  3£  per  cent,  stock,  carrying  interest  from  October  1, 
for  every  £100  of  4£  per  cent.  held.  The  3J  per  cent, 
stock  matures  1929-49.  (b)  Four  per  cent.  Treasury 
Bills  at  par,  plus  25s.  cash  interest  to  date  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  to  be  payable  half-yearly.  Treasury  Bills  to 
fall  due  July  1,  1906,  and  up  to  December,  1905,  the 
holders  to  have  the  right  to  convert  into  3i  per  cent, 
stock  at  £104.      (c)  Cash  from  the  underwriters. 

The  most  expensive  option  for  the  Government  is  (a), 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  exercised  by  nearly  every  holder 
of  maturing  deben turps. 
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Insurance, 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE-W  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY-78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE-71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH-Barrack  Street. 
HOBART-Collins  Street. 
LONDON-St.  Michael's  Alley,  CornhiU,  E.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MANJLOKa. 


CITIZENS* 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 


LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL    BRANCH    OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  an,] 
Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:    Citizens'    Buildings,    Queen    Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:   Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 
TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 
UNITED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  24  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER 

HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  security  of 

Frethold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
cultural ar<d  Graxinp  Lands  (FreehoH  or  C.P.  and  C.L.)  or  Gorern. 
ment  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  Kew  Zealand, 

At  the  Lowest  Current  Rates  of  interest. 

Loans  may  be  arranged  tot       f      d  term  or  repayable  by 
Instalments,  without  notice  or  paymont  of  any  fmeT  ' 


The  issue  of  3£  per  cent,  stock  at  £108  for  every  £100 
of  4$  per  cents,  is  equal  to  issuing  the  stock  on  the 
open  market  at  £92  lis.  lOd.  gross.  In  addition,  a  gift 
of  17s.  6d.  per  cent,  in  interest  is  made  to  the  acceptors. 
Again,  this  option  will  necessitate  the  issue  of 
£5,400,000  of  stock  to  cover  £5,000,000  required  to  be 
converted,  and  the  practical  cost  to  the  Government 
will  be  £3  19s.  4d.  per  cent.,  allowing  for  redemption. 
The  expenses  are  set  out  thus: 

Free  gift  of  interest £47,250 

Underwriting  commission 67,500 

Other  charges,   including  stamp  duty,   brokerages, 

and  commissions 60,750 

Total  (at  least) £175,000 

After  paying  these  expenses,  and  adding  £400,000  to 
the  capital  of  the  debt,  we  have  managed  to  satisfy  the 
holders  of  the  4|  per  cents,  falling  due.  We  think  that 
all  who  have  studied  this  matter  at  all  will  admit  that 
had  the  conversion  been  undertaken  nine  months  ago, 
5  to  6  per  cent,  better  price  would  have  been  obtained 
for  the  new  3 J  per  cent,  stock. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  this  matter  has  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  with  so  little  expert  criticism.  The  cost 
of  the  loan  per  annum  will  be  as  follows:   Interest,  3£ 

per  cent,  on  £5,400,000,  equals  £189,000;  sinking  fund, 
at  1  per  cent.,  £54,000  (for  first  year) ;  total,  £243,000, 
against  £225,000,  the  annual  cost  of  the  loan  previously. 
Actually,  therefore,  the  State  pays  £18,000  per  annum 
more  for  the  first  year  than  previously  the  case,  though 
the  loan  was  raised  in  1880  and  1881.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  sinking  fund  we  find  it  another  of  those  hollow 
financial  disappointments  that  have  not  been  uncommon 
in  our  history.  Speaking  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Mr.  Irvine  plainly  stated  that  the  sinking  fund  would 
redeem  the  loan  in  fifty  years.  Now  a  1  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund  invested  cumulatively  in  a  3£  per  cent,  loan 
Avould  redeem  the  entire  issue  in  forty-three  and  three- 
quarter  years,  but  allowing  for  premiums  paid  on  re- 
purchases the  time  would  probably  be  about  fifty  years. 
This  coincided  with  Mr.  Irvine's  statement.  But  we  now 
learn  that  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  the  sinking  fund 
cumulatively.  It  is  to  be  a  mere  annual  reduction  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  entire  issue  annually,  and  the  saving 
of  interest  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  sinking  fund,  but 
absorbed  into  revenue.  Thus  it  will  take  100  years, 
and  not  fifty  years  to  repay  the  loan.  As  one  of  the 
first  to  urge  on  the  Australian  Treasurers  the  absolute 
necessity  of  establishing  a  substantial  sinking  fund  to 
preserve  our  credit,  we  must  take  strong  objection  to 
this  course.  The  Treasurer  has  evidently  failed  to 
grasp  the  matter,  for  he  has  stated  that  the  loan  would 
be  covered  by  the  redemption  purchases  in  fifty  years, 
instead  of  100  years.  Surely  it  is  time  to  establish  an 
honest  1  per  cent,  cumulative  sinking  fund.  Let  the 
fixed  debt  charge  on  this  loan  be  £243,000  per  annum, 
and  in  under  fifty  years  the  sinking  fund  will  more  than 
equal  the  loan.  If  we  wish  to  re-establish  our  credit  we 
must  adopt  a  business-like  scheme  for  the  repayment  of 
our  debt.  The  haphazard  system  spasmodically  in 
force  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  every  time  the 
trust  funds  are  dipped  into  or  the  sinking  fund  pay- 
ments discontinued,  the  British  investor  lowers  his 
opinion  of  Australian  finance,  and  wants  a  bigger  price 
to  supply  our  financial  necessities. 

The  last  conversion  loan  (  £3,000,000)  issued  in  March, 
1901,    cost    equal    to    about    £3  lis.  per  cent.       This 
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year's  conversion  cost  nearly  4  per  cent.  At  this  rate, 
what  will  the  conversion  of  the  loans  falling  due  in  1907 
and  1008  cost  Victoria? 

Other  Borrowers. 

Our  prophecy  regarding  New  South  Wales  has  been 
proved  correct.  The  New  South  "Wales  Treasurer  has 
announced  an  issue  of  4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  locally 
for  four  years,  interest  to  start  from  November  1,  and 
early  publication  of  the  prospectus  is  looked  for.  New 
South  Wales  borrowed  about  £250,000  privately  a 
couple  of  months  back,  and  then  sought  assistance  in 
London,  offering  4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills  there  at  £99. 
But  the  underwriters  there,  in  view  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  Victorian  loan,  put  off  the  New  South  Wales 
Treasurer. 

New  Zealand  is  to  come  out  as  a  borrower  again. 
The  Loan  Authorisation  Bill  is  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  loan  will  not  be  issued  until 
late  in  the  year,  or  in  January.  It  will  take  the  form 
of  4  per  cent,  debentures  at  £99,  or  par.  The  Bill 
gives  the  Government  power  to  pay  up  to  5  per  cent, 
interest,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised.  In  the 
last  six  months  New  Zealand  has  sold  £500,000  of  de- 
bentures locally.  The  great  prosperity  of  New  Zea- 
land calls  for  generous  criticism,  but  the  debt  is  being 
added  to  too  rapidly,  the  present  Government  is  spend- 
ing far  too  freely,  and  with  a  lessening  of  production 
this  year,  it  is  certainly  time  for  a  halt  to  be  called,  so 
far  as  new  loans  are  concerned. 

South  Australia  may  shortly  issue  a  small  local  4  per 
cent.  loan. 

State  Budgets. 

The  Budget  of  Mr.  Irvine  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  fine  display  by  an  orator.  The  speech  was  rather 
halting,  the  description  of  the  finances  vague,  and  the 
proposals  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory.  While  Mr. 
Irvine  dealt  with  the  savings  effected  in  expenditure 
during  the  past  twelve  months  he  was  on  safe  ground. 
But  his  expectations  for  1903-04  are  of  a  very  debatable 
character.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Government 
made  excellent  headway  with  economy  in  1902-03,  but 
it  is  preparing  to  go  back,  and  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture for  1903-04  shows  a  considerable  increase,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  £194,000  surplus  shown  is  swallowed 
by  the  expected  deficit  for  the  now  current  financial 
year. 

The  most  serious  point  in  the  financial  statement  is 
that  the  surplus  is  not  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  The  law  is  mandatory,  and  states  that  all  the 
surplus  of  revenue  shall  be  applied  to  the  sinking  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  the  redemption  of  the  loans.  But 
Mr.  Irvine  calmly  carries  the  surplus  forward,  and 
utilises  all  but  £150,000  in  the  now  current  year's 
revenue. 

In  proposing  to  reduce  the  old  age  pension  fund  pay- 
ment to  £150,000  annually  (it  will  not  all  be  done  in 
one  year)  Mr.  Irvine  is  only  bringing  the  State  back  to 
where  it  started.  Sir  George  Turner  left  us 
the  old  age  pensions  as  a  relic  of  his 
administration.  They  were  not  to  cost  more 
than  £150,000  per  annum.  They  ran  close  up  to 
£300,000,  and  Mr.  Irvine  is  going  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  original  amount  which  the  public  were  led  to 
believe  they  would  cost. 


Drunkenness 
Is  a  Disease  and 
Can  Be  Cured. 


It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity and  the  laity,  that  Drunkenness  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  is  curahle, 
the  same  as  any  other  malady. 

We  have,  at  a  very  great  expense,  discovered  a 
SURE  and  INFALLIBLE  cure  for  this  curse,  having 
found  it  by  many  years  of  constant  study  and  re- 
search. This  treatment  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  worthless  quack  cures  advertised  at  so  much 
per  package,  or  "  Free,"  etc.  It  is  a  different  mat- 
ter from  all  this  to  perfect  a  course  of  thorough, 
special  treatment  that 

WILL  REALLY   DO   THE   WORK  AND   CURE 

forever.  This  remedy  can  be  given  with  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  placed 
in  any  food  or  liquids  that  the  person  uses.  It  is 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

We  have  and  are  curing  thousands,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  grateful  testimonial  letters  on  file, 
speaking  of  the  wonderful  cures  through  the  means 
of  this  remarkable  remedy.  WE  PAY  $500  FOR 
ANY  CASE  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CURE.  87,000 
used  our  cure  during  1902,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  that  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  WE  WANT 
THE  WORST  CASES  ONLY.  If  yours  is  the  worst 
case,  by  all  means  write  at  once,  and  save  the  down- 
fall. All  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  confiden- 
tial, no  names  of  patients  being  published  or  made 
public  without  written  consent.  Consultation  FREE. 
All  correspondence  and  packages  without  name  and 
marks  to  indicate  contents. 

OVER    THIRTY    YEARS    A    CONQUEROR    OF 
DISEASE. 

Treatment  and  Medicines  only  21s. 

Send  us  complete  history  of  case:  age,  amount 
drunk  a  day,  what  kind  drunk,  weight  of  person, 
how  long  drinking,  etc.,  together  with  21s.,  and  we 
will  send  all  necessary  medicines,  directions,  etc., 
leaving  you  in  position  to  commence  treatment  at 
once. 

FREE  BOOK!       FREE  BOOK! 

FREE  BOOK! 
Dr.  Saunders'  latest  treatise  on  the  causes,  vari- 
ous types,  successful  treatment  of  the  Liquor  habit, 
"A  CURSE  AND  ITS  CURE,"  mailed  free  in  a 
plain,  sealed  envelope,  to  any  address  for  Is.  in 
stamps,  to  pay  the  cost  of  postage.  Remember, 
postage  to  U.S.  is  2Jd.,  and  all  letters  must  be  fully 
prepaid.      Address— 

Dr.W.  H.  SAUNDERS  &  Co., 

Box  1453,  Englewood  Sta.,  Chicago, 
ILL.,  U.S.A. 
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The  charity  vote  is  to  be  increased.      The  increase  is  about  £254,000  more  than  Sir  George  Turner  thinka  In 

wanted;  but,  then,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  financial  will.      Thus,  on  his  own  showing    the  deficit  for   1  he 

year    the    charity    expenditure  of    the  general   public  now  current  financial  year  in  New  South  Wales  will  bo 

should  largely  increase  owing  to  renewal  of  prosperity.  £221,000— the'  surplus  of  £33,000  is  a  mere  blind. 
A  tax  on  sports  is  likely  to  be  proposed  by  the  Govern- 

ment.  A  Successful  Bank. 

The  income  tax  is  slightly  reduced:  Id.  is  to  be  taken         The  Royal  Bank  of  Austraiia  Ltd.   (Melbourne)   had 

off  the  personal  exertion  tax,  and  2d.  off  the  property  another  very  successful  half-year,  ended  September  30 

tax,  and  in  addition  the  composite  tax  on  companies,  last_so  successful,  indeed,  that  the  directors  are  able 

firms,  farmers,  etc.,  is  to  be  removed.    £80,000  less  is  to    recommend    another    increase    in    the    dividend    to 

expected  from  the  income  tax  this  year  than  m  1902-03.  Q  per  cent    per  annum#     xhe  net   profits   were    £7,444, 

The  probate  duties  are  to  be  retained  in  full  force,  an(j  wjfn  the  balance  forward  there  was    £9,539  avail- 

and  notAvithstanding  the  objections  in  the  Lower  House,  a^ie       Income  tax  absorbs  £625;  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 

this  proposal  will  probably  be  carried.  takes    £4,500;  and    £4,414  is  carried  forward.     A  com- 

The   sum   of    £20,000  is   to   be  set  aside   to   provide  parison  of  the  accounts  is  appended: 
better  roads  in  the  country  districts,  but  in  this  matter  Sept.,         Sept.,  Sept.,  Sept., 

there  appears  tcThave  been  undue  haste  shown.      The  .^  £iio°6oo  ..£15o!ooo  ..£150?6oo  ..£150^000 

matter  should  be  carefully  inquired  into  before  action  Reserve'.'.'.'..'..   ..       5^000  ..     15,000  ..      22,500  ..      30,000 

i8  taken  Notes  and  bills   ....      25,410  . .      45,451  . .      36,567  . .      40.9UD 

18  taken'  Deposits 425,342..     552,460..     612,778..     70o,471 

The  Treasurer  proposes  to  reinstate  a  portion  of  the  Liquid  assets 185,628  ..    211,300  ..    283,869  ..    326,288 

trust  funds  utilised  in  last  year's  revenue.       The  esti-  Advances,  discounts,^    ^  ^  ^    ^^        ^^    _    ^^ 

mated    working    deficit    for    1903-04    is    about,    approxi-  Real'estate'  .'.'  .'.'  '..     19^679  ..      19^573  ..      19,816  ..      7o,910 

matelv,   £150,000,  and  allowing  for  the  surplus  forward,  Gross  profits 8,930  . .       9,902  . .      10,564  . .      11,211 

the  surplus  at  the   end  of  1903-04  will  be    £44,000,   of  U&fSS^W  V.  .'.'          4      .'.'          5™    .'.'         f    '.'.         f 

which  £40,000  goes  back  to  the  trust  funds.  riii  .  ,  ,   ,,      :„«*:+«««« 

mi    vr       «     .t  At'i      «  j  t.  t.      i.  1.1  The  progress  shown  is  very  great;  and  the  institution 

The  New  South  Wales  Budget  speech  has  been  aptly  nQw  occupies  a  very  important  position  in  the  banking 

described   as   an    apology   mixed    with    defiance.       On  worW     The  increase  in  deposits  is  noteworthy,  and  the 

scanning  the  speech    we    can    find    little  encouraging,  Roya\  makes   a   practice   of  keeping  large   reserves   of 

except  that  the  loan  expenditure  is  to  be  reduced    to  coin  and  liquid  assets-     About    £250,000  of  its  deposits 

£1,600,000  per  annum— a   comparatively  low  figure  for  represent  current  accounts,  and  the  bank  holds  £326,288 

Messrs.    See   and    O'Sullivan.      The   estimates    are    cut  in  immediately  liquid  assets  against  them.     Few  banks 

down  by  a  miserable  £233,108  per  annum.      There  is  to  caQ  point  to   go  gtr(mg  a  position.     The  management 

be  no  lightening  of  taxation,  and  rigid  economy  is  not  deserve  congratulation  for  the  progress  shown, 
to  be  practised.      The  estimated  revenue  is  £11,507,555, 
and  the  expenditure    £11,474,489,   leaving  an   expected 

surplus  of  "£33,066,  against    £300,000  to    £400,000  cheer-  Softgoods  Joint  Stock  Companies* 

fully  predicted  by  Sir  John  See  a  few  weeks  before.  A  we  ^  occagion  ^  refer  to  the  softgooda 

lhe  deficiency  of    £484,355  brought  forward  is  not  to  c  ^es  formed  in  London  to  acquire  Australian  busi- 

be  provided  for  at  the  moment       Thus  we  find  Victoria  nesgeg<    We  theQ  pointed  QUt  that  a  gedous  diminution 

carrying    its    surplus    forward    into    its    next    year  s  of  profits  muBt  be  noted  during  the  then  current  twelve 

revenue,  and  New  South  Wales  proclaiming  against  the  months;    and   though    our   remarks    were    regarded-  as 

foolishness  of  debiting  a  deficiency  existing  in  the  pre-  rather  pessimlstic  in  some  quarters,  they  are  borne  out 

vious   year   to    the    new   accounts        The    New    South  b      the    regu]tg    cabled  from  London>      To  date  three 

Wales  exhausted  surplus  is  gained  by  raising  the  ex-  balance.sheets  and  profit  and  ioss  accounts  have  been 

pected  revenue  from  the  Customs       Sir  George  Turner  published  in  London>    A  comparison  of  the  net  profits 

anticipated  a  drop  of  £490,000  in  this  year's  New  South  ig  appended* 
Wales  receipts,  but  the   New  South  Wales  Treasurer        &  1901-02  1902-03 

only  puts  the  drop  at    £236,240,   or  expects  to  receive       Robert  Reid  &  Co £38,193       ..    £26,376 

Paterson,   Laing  and   Bruce   (1901) 

D.  and  W."  Murray    Ltd.'  .'.'  .'.'  .'.'  .'.'        64^453        '.'.        40^149 

FOREIGN      STAMPS.  Totals £149,498        ..    iS 

^t^t^^l^iov^S^  Stamps :  30  varieties,  3d. ;      The  total  profits  of  the  three  companies  fell  to   £90,357 

Se*^  of  PoWnStempi:3«  North  Borneo,  is. ;   6  Philippines,  7d.  ;      from    £149>49S  in  the  previous  year,  and   1902  it  must 

11  Honduras,  Is.  6d.  ;    :0  Bulgaria,  Is  ;   8  ditto,  7d. ;  5  Surinam,'       be  remembered  showed  a  fall  from  1901.     As  the  com- 

S:;;  ^^^^si^^^JS;L^^^S^   ffif-  r^nltalised  on  tthe  batsis  of  prf  \s  prior  h° 

Special  Offers:   One  set  of  Gibraltar  (unused),  5  c.  to  2  pesetas  8       1898  and  18"'  their  Present  Position  is  not  too  sound. 

varieties,  4s.  The  goodwill  is  in  all  cases  considerable,  and  it  is  rather 

Wajitedto  Buy:  Old  Australian  stamps,  from  1849  to  1874  tpeci-      regrettable   that   the   companies   were   formed   on   such 

*  A,^l!,?oi  qk„1  ectl°n*-  '  high   valuations    of   assets.     The    distributions    of    the 

Approval  Sheets  sent  on  application.    Agents  wanted  everywhere        ,i  -  n 

Liberal  commission.    Application  with  references.  ""^nere.       three  companies  compare  thus: 

Send  for  latest  Price  List.  ROBERT  REID  &  CO.   LTD. 

nUADI    %r\%M      O       *xw*~.w^mm  1901-02.  1902-3. 

UMAKLICK   &   GRODT,  Debenture  interest £6,750        ..     £6,750 

155a  MMb  Mm**    vi**«#«*w«  Preference  dividend 11,000        ..      11,000 

5a  ™r'e  Street>  Adelaide,  Ordinary  dividend 15,000        . .        8,362 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  To  reserve  fund 5,443        ..         nil 
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PATERSON,  LAING  &  BRUCE  (1901)  LTD. 

1901-02.  .      1902-3. 

Debenture  interest £6,375  ..     £6,375 

Preference  dividend 20,126  ..      21,000 

Ordinary  dividend     10,000  . .           nil 

Reserve  fund    6,601  . .          nil 

D.  &  W.  MURRAY    LTD. 

1901-02.  1902-3. 

Debenture  interest £4,500        . .     £4,500 

Preference  dividend 19,250        ..      19,250 

Ordinary  dividend     30,000        . .      18,000 

Reserve  fund    10,000        . .  nil 

The  last  concern  appears  to  have  the  best  business  of 
the  three  quoted.  We  would  not  be  surprised  if  ad- 
justments of  capital  accounts  of  Australian  softgoods 
companies  had  to  be  made  ere  long,  but  a  run  of  good 
seasons  would,  of  course,  greatly  benefit  these  concerns. 

Improving  Banking:  Profits* 

Notwithstanding  dearer  money  and  shorter  produc- 
tion the  banks  of  Australia  are  making  excellent  head- 
way, and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  earnings  show 
a  considerable  advance.  The  Bank  of  Australasia, 
Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  are  earn- 
ing very  large  profits.  The  Australasia's  last  half-year's 
balance-sheet  showed  a  record  total,  and  the  dividend 
was  increased  to  12  per  cent.  The  Union  now  pays  8  per 
cent.;  an  increase  to  9  or  even  10  per  cent,  is  confi- 
dently expected  this  year.  The  New  South  Wales, 
with  improved  seasons,  is  doubtless  in  a  position  to 
declare  a  higher  dividend  if  it  so  wish,  and  the  same 
may  apply  to  the  Commercial  of  Sydney.  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Australia,  though  confined  to  Melbourne,  has 
been  able  to  again  raise  its  dividend  from  5  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  there  are  fair  hopes  of  an  improvement  in 
the  dividends  pafd  by  the  National  Bank  and  the  Bank 
of  Victoria,  during  the  current  twelve  months.  At  the 
same  time  we  will  be  much  surprised  if  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  Australasia  does  not  declare  an  increased 
ordinary  dividend,  either  this  half-year  or  in  March 
next.  The  capital  is  small,  and  the  business  growing 
steadily.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  is  making 
good  headway  with  the  clearing  off  of  old  accounts. 
The  London  Bank  of  Australia  has  adjusted  its  capital 
account,  and  the  way  is  now  clear  for  ordinary  divi- 
dends, while  the  English,  Scottish  and  Australian 
Bank  is  making  good  headway.  Altogether,  we  regard 
the  banking  position  in  these  States  as  very  sound,  and 
the  shares  of  most  institutions  present  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  investment. 

Dearer  Money. 

During  the  month  rates  for  deposits  were  advanced 
\  per  cent,  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  by  the 
Bank  of  Australasia,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney. 
The  other  institutions  made  the  advance  previously. 
The  rates  now  ruling  in  N.S.W.  and  Queensland 
are  3  per  cent,  for  six  months,  3 \  per  cent,  for  twelve 
months,  and  4  per  cent,  for  two  years  and  upwards. 
While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  Government 
borrowing  at  4  per  cent,  going  on,  which  has  a  harden- 
ing effect  on  deposit  rates,  the  demand  for  money  does 
not  appear  great  enough  to  warrant  any  further  hard- 
ening of  rates  at  the  moment.  Unless  the  Victorian 
Government  borrows  locally  at  4  per  cent.,  a  similar 
advance  by  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  Union  Bank,  and 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  anticipated  in  Vic- 
toria. But  will  not  the  gathering  of  an  enormous 
harvest  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  capital  seeking 
investment?  We  believe  it  will,  and  six  months  hence 
money  may  be  cheaper  instead  of  dearer. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

A  Marine  Insurance  Law  Consolidation  Bill  has  been 
drafted  for  consideration  by  the  British  Parliament. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  recently  asked  if  he 
was  aware  of  the  desire  of  the  commercial  community 
that  the  Bill  should  become  law  this  session,  and  if  so, 
Avhether  he  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
this  end.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  that  he  would  be  most 
glad  to  see  it  pass,  but  as  the  Bill  was  a  long  one,  and 
opposition  had  been  threatened,  he  could  not  entertain 
much  hope  that  the  necessary  time  for  its  passage  could 
be  found  during  the  session. 


Daughter:  "  Jack  says  he's  dying  for  me." 
Father:  "  Then  let  him  die." 
Daughter:  "  But  he's  insured  in  your  company." 
Father:    "  Then  marry   him,   and   keep   up   the   pre- 
miums."— "  The  Sun." 

* 

The  results  attained  by  the  British  Fire  Insurance 
companies  for  1902  have  been  very  favourable,  but  the 
underwriting  profits  have  shown  the  biggest  percentage 
to  premiums  of  any  year  since  1896.  The  premium  re- 
ceipts of  forty-two  companies  amounted  to  £22,291,386, 
as  against  £20,852,084  for  1901,  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions.  The  losses  were 
£11,850,320  for  1902,  as  against  £13,445,041  for  1901, 
equal  to  about  the  same  decrease  for  the  year  as  the 


LITTLE    PLAYS 
FOR   CHILDREN'S    PARTIES. 

No.    1.— CINDERELLA.       No.    2.— THE   SLEEPING 

BEAUTY.      No.     3.-DICK     WHITTINGTON. 

No.  4.-BEAUTY  AND  THE  BBAST. 

Specially  written  and  arranged  for  children's  per- 
formance. With  original  songs  and  choruses  (music 
size,  in  old  notation).  ONE  SHILLING  EACH  (post 
free).      Words  only,  price  Id.;  by  post,  l£d. 

Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  wrote  as  follows,  on  receiving  a 
copy  of  "Cinderella":  "I  think  it  is  excellent;  just 
what  is  wanted." 

Miss  Lily  Hanbury  wrote:  "  Your  little  edition  of 
*  Cinderella '  I  consider  charming  for  children's  parties, 
etc." 

Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  wrote:  "  I  have  read  your  little 
play,  'Cinderella,'  with  pleasure.  I  think  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  children." 

Published  by 
EQERTON  &   CO.,   Music  Publishers, 
10  Berners  Street,  London  W. 
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increase  in  premium  amounted  to.  The  underwriting 
profit  for  1902  amounted  to  £2,851,114— a  percentage  of 
12.7  of  the  premiums  received,  as  against  £313,164  for 
1901— the  percentage  to  premiums  for  that  year  being 
1.5.  The  percentage  of  profit  for  1900  was  5.5;  for  1899, 
3.2;  1898,  5.4;  and  1897,  8.3;  while  that  of  1896  was  15.3. 
Perhaps  the  fairly  long  lane  of  small  profits  is  now 
turning,  and  the  companies  trust  that  the  next  few 
years  will  prove  as  profitable  as  1902. 
* 

One  of  the  men  of  the  Melbourne  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  has  invented  a  new  style  of  quick-hitching 
hames,  which  is  expected  to  be  capable  of  being  fas- 
tened up  with  lightning  rapidity.  The  Fire  Brigades 
Board  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  appreciation  of 
the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  fireman,  and  voted  him 
a  gratuity  of  £10. 

<• 

An  action  has  been  brought  by  Joseph  Webster  on 
behalf  of  certain  policy-holders  in  the  life  branch  of 
the  Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company,  against 
George  Shaw,  as  chairman  of  directors  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alliance  and  Australasian  Insurance  Company.  He 
seeks  to  prove  that  sums  of  money  were  illegally  trans- 
ferred from  the  life  branch  of  the  Alliance  Company, 
that  the  policy-holders  were  debited  with  an  unfair  pro- 
portion of  working  expenses,  and  that  a  reinsurance  of 
Australasian  policies  by  the  Alliance  Company  was 
effected  on  a  basis  unfair  to  the  existing  life  policy- 
holders. 

* 

American  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1903 
show  that  the  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Company 


have  a  good  lead  on  the  premiums  received  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  they  amounted  to  441,832  dollars, 
as  against  370,908  dollars  for  the  same  period  of  1902. 
The  Royal  are  next  on  the  list,  with  302,523  dollar  ; 
then  the  North  British,  with  281,166  dollars,  and  the 
Phoenix,  with  167,765  dollars. 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 

And  the  pleasant  land. 
Little  yearly  premiums, 

Paid  when  they  are  due, 
Keep  your  wife  from  starving 

When  you're  lost  to  view. 

— "  Equitable  Record." 
* 

Canadian  fire  insurance  rates  are  still  on  the  increase. 
In  Ottawa,  dwelling  rates  have  been  raised  5s.  per 
cent,  for  a  three  year  term.  The  rate  previously 
charged  on  a  brick  dwelling  was  about  4s.  3d.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  it  is  now  raised  to  6s.  per  cent. 

* 

From  the  returns  furnished  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  London  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  of  the 
gross  amounts  insured  in  1901  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
upon  which  the  contributions  to  the  brigade  payable 
for  1903  are  based,  it  is  seen  that  the  following  six 
companies  had  the  greatest  amount  at  risk  during  that 
period,  viz.:  Sun,  £102,184,169;  Alliance,  £77,371,257; 
Phoenix,  £71,770,027;  Royal,  £71,541,285;  Law  Fire, 
£62,947,027;  and  County,   £60,674,823. 


Absolutely  CWB 

BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK  HEADACHE. 
TORPID  LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
/P?|  CONSTIPATION. 
''  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTER'8 
STTLE 


They  TOUCH  the  LI  VER 
Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Price. 

Carter's 
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The  Biggie  Farm  Library. 


CONCISE,   PRACTICAL,   HELPFUL,   MODERN   AND   INEXPENSIVE. 

A  Complete  Library  for  the  Farm,  edited  by  Jacob  Biggie,  one  of  the  greatest  American  authorities 
on  farming  in  all  its  branches.     Price  3/6  each,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia. 


No.  1.— Biggie  Horse  Book. 

Tells  all  about  breeds,  about  feeding  and  watering,  about 
stable  and  road  management,  of  whims  and  vices,  of  har- 
ness, of  breeding,  of  colt  education,  of  shoeing.  The  chap- 
ters on  Ailments  and  Remedies  and  Doctoring  have  been 
prepared  with  special  care,  and  are  full  and  compre- 
hensive. Biggie  Horse  Book  covers  the  whole  subject  in 
a  concise,  practical,  and  interesting  manner.  The  book 
is  full  of  horse  sense.  It  contains  128  pages,  is  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

No.  2.— Biggie  Berry  Book. 

All  about  Berries.  A  whole  encyclopedia  of  boiled- 
down  berry  lore,  after  the  manner  of  "  Farm  Journal." 
Tells  about  varieties,  about  planting,  growing,  mulching, 
under-draining,  irrigating,  cultivating,  picking,  and  mar- 
keting. It  gives  practical  pointers  from  the  pens  of  scores 
of  leading  berry  growers.  It  discusses  truthfully  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  leading  berries,  showing 
which  are  best  for  market  or  for  the  home  garden.  Many 
of  the  leading  American  growers  of  the  country  tell  in  it 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  giving  information  which 
has  cost  them  hundreds  of  dollars  in  practical  experience. 
It  has  coloured  representations  of  berries,  true  to  size  and 
colour,  and  thirty-five  other  illustrations,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth;  29  chapters,  128  pages. 

No.  3.— Biggie  Poultry  Book. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  poultry  book 
ever  got  out,  for  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  covered  in  its  seventeen  chapters, 
there  are  sixteen  beautiful  coloured  plates,  showing,  true 
to  colour  and  shape,  twenty-three  varieties  of  poultry. 
Chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  are  all  shown  in 
their  proper  plumage,  and  with  comb,  beak,  and  shanks 
as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Also 
forty-two  handsome  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  sixty- 
one  other  helpful  illustrations  of  houses,  nests,  drinking 
vessels,  etc.  The  chapters  on  the  use  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  on  the  care  of  young  chicks,  on  eggs  and  early 
brooders,  are  practical  and  instructive.  Pigeons  for  mar- 
ket are  also  treated  fully. 

No.  4.— Biggie  Cow  Book. 

The  Biggie  Cow  Book  is  elaborately  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  wood-engraving,  in  half-tone,  and  in  colour 
work. 

Eight  of  the  principal  breeds  are  shown  in  colours. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  portraits,  and  they 
must  certainly  gratify  and  please.  There  are  twenty-six 
chapters,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  dairy.  Those 
on  Ailhients  and  Remedies  are  worth  the  whole  price  of 
the  book  to  anyone  owning  even  a  small  dairy. 

The  villager  with  one  cow  will  find  the  work  a  great 
help. 

The  Creamery  chapter  is  up-to-date,  and  will  interest 
many. 

It  contains  144  pages  of  type  matter,  and  130  beautiful  il- 
lustrations. 


No.  5.— Biggie  Swine  Book. 

A  practical,  concise  and  common-sense  book,  without  any 
padding  or  humbug  about  it.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  direct  from  life  of  the  different  breeds  of 
hogs,  etc. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  practices  in  the  diseases  of 
hogs,  especially  to  cholera,  to  feeding,  breeding,  butcher- 
ing, and  the  carving  of  meats  for  home  use  and  for 
market.  There  are  144  pages,  printed  on  the  best  paper, 
and  bound  in  cloth.  Some  breeders  have  thought  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  good  photograph  of  a  hog,  but  the 
score  or  more  of  handsome  engravings  made  directly  from 
photographs  will  go  far  to  dispel  this  illusion.  All  the 
leading  breeds  are  shown  and  briefly  discussed  in  the  text. 

No.  6.— Biggie  Health  Book. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style,  and  con- 
tains that  which  will  interest  and  instruct  in  health  mat- 
ters to  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  not  intended  that  it 
snail  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor,  but  to  enable  its 
readers  to  avoid  his  too  frequent  visits,  and  to  aid  him  in 
his  laudable  efforts  in  your  behalf.  Something  is  often 
needed  "before  the  doctor  comes,"  and  this  little  book  will 
fill  the  place. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  quackery  in  it;  neither  the  Judge 
nor  his  wife,  who  aided  in  the  work,  the  publishers,  nor 
anyone  else,  have  anything  in  the  medical  line  to  propa- 
gate or  sell;  they  have  no  fancies,  nor  fads,  nor  hobbies 
Here  is  just  what  most  families  need;  a  plain,  common- 
sense  monitor  and  guide  to  good  health,  whose  teachings 
are  certain,  many  times,  to  do  great  good.  While  the 
Biggie  Health  Book  will  not  ensure  good  health  to  the 
family,  it  will  greatly  aid  each  member  to  know  what  the 
laws  of  health  are,  and  how  to  obey  them. 

No.  7.— Biggie  Pet  Book. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  young  people, 
but  it  will  interest  every  lover  of  dumb  animals,  young 
or  old.  Nearly  all  the  leading  breeds  are  shown  by  en- 
gravings made  from  photographs  of  the  animals  them- 
selves, thus  showing  them  as  they  really  are.  The  list 
of  chapters  is  as  follows:  Dogs,  Varieties  of  Dogs;  Best 
Dog  for  the  Country  Home;  The  Collie  or  Sheep  Dog; 
Training  the  Collie;  Tricks  for  Dogs;  Cats;  Varieties  of 
Cats;  Diseases  of  Dogs  and  Cats;  Ponies,  Goats,  Sheep, 
etc.;  Rabbits;  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Rabbit  Diseases; 
Guinea  Pigs;  Squirrels,  Rats,  and  Mice;  Other  Pets; 
Pigeons;  Bantams;   Canaries;  Other  Birds. 

Biggie  Pet  Book  will  make  a  delightful  holiday  gift,  one 
that  will  be  prized  by  every  recipient;  Biggie  Pet  Book 
contains  144  pages,  is  printed  on  coated  paper,  and  con- 
tains over  120  illustrations  prepared  expressly  for  the  text. 

No.  8.— The  Biggie  Sheep  Book. 

The  Biggie  Sheep  Book  is  the  very  latest  volume  of 
the  Farm  Library  published.  The  first  supply  for  the 
Australasian  market  is  now  on  the  water,  with  a  large 
supply  of  the  other  volumes.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  common-sense,  condensed,  and  helpful  book  on  sheep 
yet  published.  It  Is  boiled-down  practice— not  inflated 
theory.  Its  illustrations— which  are  profuse— are  worth 
the  3s.  6d.  asked  for  the  volume.  It  contains  144  pages 
printed  on  stout  white  paper,  bound  in  cloth. 


3/6  per  Volume,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia.    The  Complete  Set  of  8  posted  for  24/- 
Send  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Cheque,  with  exchange,  to 
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